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APPLE FRACRANCE 


I OP EF 


... | REMEMBER a fine, early autumn. August 
was a month of soft, warm rains that seemed 
to fall specially for the sowing—rain just 
when it was needed, in the middle of the 
month, about St. Lawrence’s Day. And the 
saying is that autumn and winter will get on 
well together if the waters are still and 
there’s rain on St. Lawrence’s Day. After that 
came an Indian summer when gossamer set- 
tled lavishly on the fields. That’s a good sign 
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too. ] remember a crisp, clear morning.... I 
remember a big, golden orchard, rather dry, 
with thinning trees. I remember the walks 
lined with maples, the subtle fragrance of 
fallen leaves and the smell of Antonovka ap- 
ples—a smell of honey and autumn fresh- 
ness. The air was so pure it hardly seemed 
to be there, and the whole orchard echoed the 
call of voices and the squeak of cart wheels. 
That was the farkhane,* the trading gar- 
deners who, with the help of hired peasants. 
were loading apples on to the carts to send 
to town that very night—at night it had 
to be, when it was so pleasant to lie on 
top of the load, gazing into the starry 
sky, smelling the tar in the crisp air and 
hearing the soft creaking of the long train of 
carts along the dark road. A peasant load- 
ing apples would eat one after another with 
a juicy crunch, but that was one of the un- 
written laws—the emplover would never cut 
him short; on the contrary, he would say: 

“Go ahead and eat your fill, there’s noth- 
ing I can do! Everyone drinks mead on bar- 
relling day!” 

All that disturbed the cool stillness of the 


* Tarkhane—tax-free travelling peddlers.--Tr. 
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morning was the complacent chirp of 
thrushes in the coral-red rowans down the 
orchard, the call of voices and the hollow thud 
of apples as they were poured into the meas- 
ures and barrels. Through the thinning trees 
you could see far down the straw-strewn 
road leading to a large tent, and the tent it- 
self which the peddlers had made quite a 
household during the summer months. The 
smell of apples was strong everywhere, par- 
ticularly here. Inside the tent there were 
some camp-beds, a single-barrelled gun, a 
mouldy-green samovar, and some kitchen 
utensils in the corner. Mats and packing 
cases, rags and rubbish lay in a heap beside 
the tent and a hearth for the fire had been 
dug in the ground. At midday a delicious 
stew was cooked there and in the evening 
the samovar was warmed up, and a long rib- 
bon of bluish smoke would spread between 
the trees in the orchard. But on holidays 
there was a regular fair round the tent and 
bright Sunday finery would flicker behind the 
trees. There would be a crowd of pert girls, 
the daughters of small holders, dressed in 
sarafans that smelled strongly of dye; the 
gentry’s servants would come too, in their 
beautiful though coarse, strange dress, and 
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the young pregnant wife of the village bail- 
iff, with a broad, sleepy face and the sedate- 
ness of a cow. She wore a head-dress known 
as “antlers.” Her hair was parted in the mid- 
dle, plaited and pinned up on each side, 
with several kerchiefs worn over it, making 
her head look enormous. Her feet in half 
boots with steel-tipped heels were planted 
firmly, the toes turned in; her sleeveless jack- 
et was of velveteen, her apron long, and her 
skirt of deep mauve with brick-red_ stripes 
had a wide gold braid trimming. 

“That’s the right sort of little woman!” the 
tradesman remarked, slowly shaking his 
head, “They’re getting rare nowadays....” 

Little boys in white twill shirts and short 
trousers, with their white bleached hair un- 
covered, kept coming up. They would come 
in twos or threes, tripping along on their 
bare feet with short, quick steps and darting 
wary glances at the shagey sheep-dog tied 
to an, apple-tree. Only one of the group 
would be a buyer, of course, for all the 
wealth they possessed was a kopck or a fresh 
egg to barter; but there were plenty of cus- 
tomers anyway, business was brisk, and the 
consumptive tradesman in a long frock-coat 
and yellow top-boots would serve them gaily. 
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He and his brother, a half-wit of slovenly 
speech whom he kept out of charity, joked 
and clowned, and sometimes even played a 
tune on a Tula accordion as they sold their 
wares. And until late in the evening there 
would be a crowd of people in the orchard, 
there would be laughter and talk and some- 
times the tap of dancing feet close to the 
tent.... 

In fair weather it got very cold and damp 
towards nightfall. After a day out on the 
threshing-floor, where you had breathed your 
fill of the scent of threshed rye and chaff, you 
briskly walked home to supper past the or- 
chard boundary ditch. Voices down in the vil- 
lage or the creaking of a gate rang with ex- 
traordinary clearness in the frosty evening 
air. Darkness would fall. And then there was 
a new smell, that of a woodfire being lighted 
in the orchard and the fragrant smoke of the 
burning cherry branches. The picture you 
saw at the bottom of the dark orchard was 
like a scene from a fairy-tale: in the sur- 
rounding darkness, the crimson flames blaz- 
ing close to the tent were like a corner of 
hell, with black shapes that seemed to be 
carved of ebony moving around the fire, 
while their monstrous shadows wavered 
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across the apple-trees. A black arm, several 
yards in length, would lie across the whole 
of a tree, or suddenly a pair of legs, like two 
black pillars, would be etched clearly. And 
suddenly, all these shadows would slip down 
from the tree and one long shadow fall on the 
path, from the tent to the very gate.... 

Late at night when the lights had gone 
out in the windows and the brilliant stars of 
the Great Bear shone high in the sky, you 
would run once again into the orchard. With 
the dry leaves rustling underfoot, vou would 
grope your way blindly to the tent. It was a 
little lighter there in the opening, with the 
Milky Way overhead. 

“Is that you, young master?” someone’s 
voice would call softly from the darkness. 
“Yes. Aren’t you asleep yet, Nikolai?” 
“We're not supposed to sleep. But it must 
be late, ch? There’s the passenger train now, 

] think.” 

We would listen hard and then make out 
a tremor running along the ground. The trem- 
or would become a noise, it grew and grew 
until it seemed that wheels were beating time 
loudly and hurriedly just beyond the orchard 
ditch; knocking and clamouring, the train 
rushed on ... closer and closer, louder and 
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angrier.... And suddenly the sound grew 
fainter and muffled as though it were vanish- 
ing into the ground.... 

“Where’s your gun, Nikolai?” 

“Why, here, beside the box.” 

You would fling up the gun which was as 
heavy as a crowbar, and fire at random. A 
crimson spurt of flame would shoot up into 
the sky with a deafening report, blinding 
you for a moment and snuffing out the stars, 
and a cheerful echo would roar and roll to- 
wards the horizon, fading in the pure and 
keen air, far, far away. 

‘My, that was a good one!” the tradesman 
would say. “Give them a scare, young mas- 
ter, give them a scare! The trouble they’re 
giving us; they’ve shaken down all the pears 
by the wall again... .” 

Shooting stars streaked the black sky with 
fiery trails. You would gaze so long into 
its dark blue depths thronged with constel- 
lations, that you felt the ground slipping 
away from under your feet. Then you would 
get up and, hiding your hands in the sleeves 
of your coat, run home quickly along the 
path.... How cold and daimp it was, but 
how good to be alive! 
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“If the apples are good, the year will be 
good.” All’s well in the village if the Anto- 
novkas are good: it means the corn harvest 
will be a good one too. I remember a year of 
abundant crops. 

At the break of day, when cocks were sii! 
crowing and black smoke was pouring from 
the chimneyless huts, | would throw open the 
window into the cool orchard, cloaked in a li- 
lac mist, through which the morning sun 
flashed brightly here and there, and the temp- 
tation would be so strong that I would or- 
der my horse to be saddled at once, while | 
hurried down to the pond to wash. The wil- 
lows dipping to the water were almost 
stripped of their tiny leaves, and the turquoise 
sky showed through the bare branches. The 
water beneath the willows had grown trans- 
parent and icy, so that it seemed heavy. It 
dispelled your drowsiness and lJassitude at 
once, and when you had dressed and eaten 
your breakfast of hot potatoes and black bread 
sprinkled with damp coarse salt in the 
kitchen with the farm hands, you revelled in 
the feel of the slippery leather saddle as you 
rode out hunting through the village of Visel- 
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ki. Autumn is the season of patron saint's 
days, and the people look trim and happy; the 
Village itself has quite a different, festive air. 
If the crops were good that year and tall cas- 
tles of gold rose from the threshing-fioors, 
while the geese gabbled shrilly and clearly 
on the river of a morning, then life in the vil- 
lage was not bad at all. Moreover, our Viselki 
had always been known as a prosperous 
village since the beginning of time, since 
Grandfather’s day. Viselki people lived to 
a ripe old age—which is the first sign of a 
prosperous village—and all these old people 
were tall and big-boned, with hair as 
white as snow. You were always hearing 
someone say: “Look at Agafya there, she’s 
eighty-three if she’s a day!” Or conversa- 
tions like this: 

“And when are you going to die, Pankrat? 
You must be nearly a hundred by now?” 

“What's that you say, my dear?” 

“T’m asking how old you are?” 

“That I couldn’t tell you, my dear.” 

“D’you remember Platon Apollonich?” 

“Of course I do, I remember him well.” 

“You see! That means you can’t possibly 
be less than a hundred.” 

The old man, standing rigidly before his 
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master, would smile a humble and guilty 
smile. What could he do? He had outlived his 
day, he felt. And probably he would have out- 
lived it even longer if he had not eaten too 
inany onions on St. Peter’s Day. 

I remember his wife too. The old woman 
was always sitting on a bench on the porch, 
her back hunched, her head shaking, her hands 
clutching the edge of the bench, her breath 
coming in short gasps, and her mind busy on 
something. “Thinking of her wealth, I expect,” 
the women used to say, because she really 
had a lot of “wealth” in her trunks. But she 
seemed not to hear; with fading eyes, she gazed 
from under her sadly raised eyebrows into the 
distance, shaking her head and trying to re- 
member something. She was a large woman, 
and everything about her was dark. The skirt 
she wore looked a hundred years old, lier cloth 
slippers were the kind they put on the dead, 
her neck was yellow and scraggy and her 
blouse, inset with dimity diamonds, was al- 
ways very, very white—‘‘good enough to bury 
her in,” they said. There was a large stone 
slab lying close to the porch: she had bought 
it herself for her gravestone, as she had her 
burial robe—a splendid shroud with angels, 
crosses and a prayer printed round the edges. 
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The houses at Viselki were in keeping with 
the old people. They were mud cottages built 
by their grandfathers, But the more prosper- 
ous peasants, like Savely, Ignat and Dron, 
had big cottages of double or triple lengths of 
timber, for in those days Viselki did not go in 
for property division. Families such as these 
kept beehives, took a pride in their steel-blue 
stallions, and looked after their property well. 
Hemp-fields, thick and lush, stretched beyond 
the threshing-floors; the sheds and barns were 
neatly thatched; store-rooms and lofts had 
strong, heavy doors, which guarded rolls of 
linen, spinning-wheels, new sheepskin coats, 
silver-chased harness, and measuring casks, 
hooped with copper. The top of the gates and 
the sledges had a cross burnt into the wood. 
I remember there were times when I thought 
it must be fascinating to be a peasant. As I 
rode through the village on a sunny morning 
1 kept thinking how good it was to mow and 
thresh, to sleep in the strawstacks by the 
threshing-floor, and ‘on holidays to rise with 
the sun to the deep, melodious pealing ol 
church bells in the village, to wash beside a 
water barrel, put on a clean twill shirt and trou- 
sers and a pair of indestructible hob-nailed 
top-boots. And if, to top all this, you had a 
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wife—handsome and robust, dressed in her 
holiday finery—then a drive to church followed 
by dinner at your bearded father-in-law’s, a 
dinner of sizzling mutton served on wooden 
platters, fine white bread, honey from the comb 
and home-brew, one’s dreams could not go 
further! 

Until very recently, already in my time, the 
mode of life of most of the country squires bore 
a very strong resemblance to that of the 
wealthy peasants in the thriftiness and_ its 
rustic old-world prosperity. Such was the es- 
tate of our Aunt Anna Gerasimovna, for ex- 
ample, which was some twelve versts from 
Viselki. By the time you got there it would be 
quite light. You would be riding slowly if vou 
liad your dogs on leashes, and indeed, you 
would not want to hurry, for it was so splen- 
did to be out in the open ona cool, sunny morn- 
ing. The plain was flat and you could see far 
into the distance. The sky was so light, so 
spacious and fathomless! The sun cast its bril- 
liant slanting rays on the road, which had 
been rolled smooth by the carts after the rains 
and shone with the greasy sheen of steel rails. 
Lush, green winter crops stretched far and 
wide. A young hawk would soar up into the 
crystalline air and hang poised there, Nuttering 
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its little pointed wings. You could see the 
telegraph-poles running away into the bright 
distance, their wires like silver strings, gliding 
along the clear sky. Swallows perched on the 
wires—little black signs on a sheet of music. 

I had neither known nor seen serfdom, but | 
remember I could sense it at Aunt Anna Ge- 
rasimovna’s. The moment you rode through 
the gate you felt that here it was still in full 
sway. The estate was not large, but all of it 
was old, sturdy, and surrounded bycentury-old 
birches and willows. The outbuildings, though 
low-raftered, were convenient and numerous, 
and they all seemed to have been ca'st in the 
same mould—dark old logs and thatched roofs. 
Only the smoke-blackened kitchen stood out 
among them because of its size, or rather its 
length, with some ancient men and women, 
and a senile retired chef who looked like Don 
Quixote, peeping out of the door—the last of 
the Mohicans of the house serfs, As you rode 
into the yard all of them would draw them- 
selves up and bow very, very low. The grey- 
haired coachman, coming towards you from 
the coach-house to take your horse, would take 
his that off at the coach-house door and walk 
across the yard bare-headed. He used to be 
Aunt’s postillion, but now he drove her to 
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church in a covered sledge in winter and in 
summer in a sturdy little cart reinforced with 
metal hoops, the type of cart popular among 
the priests. My aunt’s garden was famous for 
its state of neglect, its nightingales, turtle- 
doves and apples, and her house for its roof. 
The house stood at the entrance to the estate, 
with the garden close around it and the 
oranches of lime-trees caressing it. It was squat 
and rather small, but its unusually steep, 
thickly thatched roof, blackened and hardened 
with time, gave it such a solid appearance 
that it looked as if it would last for ever. I 
always fancied its facade was a living thing, 
an old face that seemed to look at you with 
deep-sunk eyes from under a huge hat—and its 
windows iridescent like mother-of-pearl from 
the rain and the sun. There were two old, 
large, pillared porches—one on either side of 
this face. Plump, self-satisfied pigeons were 
always sitting in the gables, while thousands 
of sparrows scattered in a torrent from roof to 
roof, And a guest was snug and comfortable 
in this nest, beneath the autumn skies of tur- 
quoise blue.... 

When you walked into the house you first 
noticed the fragrance of apples, then the sinell 
of old mahogany furniture and of dried lime 
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blossom that had lain on the window-sills 
since June.... All the rooms—the hall and the 
drawing-room—were cold and dark; that was 
because the house was surrounded by trees 
and the top panes of the windows were of 
coloured glass—blue or mauve. All was quiet 
and clean, though, | believe, the arm-chairs, 
the inlaid tables and the mirrors in their nar- 
row, fluted gilt frames had never been moved 
from their places. And then you would hear a 
light cough and Aunt Anna would come in. 
She was not a tall woman but, like everything 
about her, she looked sturdy. A large Persian 
shawl was draped round her shoulders. She 
entered the room with an air of solemnity but 
with a smile of welcome, too, and while keep- 
ing up an unstemmed flow of conversation 
about the old days, wills and inheritances, she 
would at once begin to treat her guest to va- 
rious delicacies such as pears and apples of 
four ‘sorts, to be followed by a wonderful din- 
ner: pink boiled ham with green peas, stuffed 
chicken, turkey, pickles and red kvas,* strong 
and very, very swect.... The windows into the 
garden would be left open so that the bracing 
coolness of autumn flowed into the room.... 


* A drink made, in this case, of fermented beet- 


root.—Tr. 
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In recent years the only thing that kept up 
the waning spirit of the landowners was hunt- 
ing. 

Estates such as our aunt’s were no rarity in 
the old days. There were also those which, 
though going to rack and ruin, still clung to 
the standards of high living, maintaining 
their vast properties and fifty-acre orchards. 
And though some of these country seats have 
managed to survive to this day, all the life 
has gone out of them. There are no troikas, 
no Kirghiz horses, no hounds, no serfs and 
even no owners of all this—hunting country 
squires like my late brother-in-law Arseny 
Semyonich. 

From the end of September our orchards 
and fields began to take on a desolate look, 
and the weather would change suddenly. The 
wind blustered and tore at the trees for days 
on end, and rain drenched them from morning 
till night. Occasionally the tremulous golden 
glimmer of the setting sun broke through the 
gloomy, low-hanging clouds in the west, the 
air turned pure and clear, and a ray of sun- 
light would flash blindingly on the leaves and 
branches as they moved in an animated net- 
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work against the sky, stirred by the wind. The 
watery-blue sky gleamed coldly and brightly 
in the north above the dark, leaden clouds, 
while white clouds like snow-clad mountain 
ridges rose slowly behind them. You would 
stand by the window and think: “Let’s hope 
it clears up.” But the wind would not abate. 
It worried the garden, rent the column of 
smoke curling in an uninterrupted stream 
from the kitchen chimney, and drove the omi- 
nous, shaggy grey clouds together again. They 
sailed low and fast and soon enveloped the 
sun in a smoky shroud. Then the sunshine 
dimmed, the little window looking out the blue 
sky closed, and the garden became desolate 
and bleak; the drizzle started again, softly 
and gently at first, but growing in intensity 
until at last it became a downpour with storm 
and darkness. Night would fall, long and 
uneasy.... 

After a drubbing like this the garden emerged 
practically bare, subdued and humble, and 
scattered with wet leaves. But then how beau- 
tiful it looked when fair weather set in again, 
in those first days of October, transparent and 
cold—autumn’s parting glory! And the leaves 
which had not fallen would remain upon the 
branches until the first frost. The black trees. 
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transparent against the cold blue sky, would 
meekly wait for winter now, finding what 
warmth they could in the reflection of the sun. 
But already the patches of tilled ground were 
standing out blackly in the fields, and winter 
crops sprang up in a bright green carpet. 
Hunting time had come! 

And now my memory takes me back to the 
country seat of Arseny Semoynich, to the hall 
of his large house, filled with sunlight and 
the smoke of many cigarettes and pipes. There 
were many people there—all sunburnt men 
with weather-beaten faces, dressed in pod- 
dyovkas* and top-boots. They had just finished 
a very rich dinner; they were flushed and 
excited with their loud-voiced discussion of 
the coming hunt, and although dinner was 
over they did not forget to refill their glasses 
with vodka. A hunting-horn blared in the yard 
and hounds wailed in various keys. A black 
borzoi, Arseny Semyonich’s favourite, climbed 
on to the table and started guzzling away at 
the remains of the roast hare. Arseny Semyo- 
nich, coming out of his study armed with a 
hunting-crop and revolver, suddenly fired with 


* Poddyovka—a l\ong, collarless coat, gathered at 
the waist, worn with a sash or belt.—Tr. 
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a deafening report, and the dog, squealing 
horribly, bounded off the table, overturning 
plates and glasses. Smoke hung thicker than 
ever, but Arseny Semyonich just stood there 
laughing. 

“Pity I missed,” he said, his eyes flashing. 

He was tall and lean, broad-shouldered 
and weil-built. He had the face of a hand- 
some Gipsy and a savage gleam in his eves. 
IIe looked very smart in his raspberry-red silk 
shirt, velvet trousers and top-boots. Having 
given the dog and the company a scare with 
his gun, he recited in a baritone with comic 
solemnity: 

The time has come to mount your eager 

steed, 

Across your shoulders sling the sweet- 

voiced fhorn.... 

Then he shouted: 

“Well then, don’t let’s waste our precious 
time!” 

I remember to this day how greedily and 
deeply my young lungs drank in the coolness 
of the clear, damp air of the late afternoon 
when I rode with Arseny Semyonich’s noisy 
crowd, thrilling to the hounds’ melodious yelps 
in the thick woods somewhere in Krasny Bu- 
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gor* or Gremyachy Ostrov,** whose names 
alone were exciting enough to the huntsman. 
I used to ride a stocky Kirghiz hunter, fierce 
and strong, and as I strained to hold it in I 
felt I was almost one with it. The horse snort- 
ed, impatient to go into a gallop, its hoofs 
rustling noisily through the deep, brittle car- 
pet of dead black leaves, and every sound 
echoed hollowly in the emptiness of the damp 
woods. A hound yelped far away, another 
one responded plaintively and passionately, a 
third joined in, and suddenly the whole forest 
was in an uproar, ringing like a glass, with 
a furious barking and baying. A shot rang out 
sharply above the din—and the chase began, 
rolling and rumbling away into the distance. 

“Tally-ho!” The forest rang with someone’s 
desperate yell. 

I'll hold it! the heady thought would flash 
through your mind. Whooping at your horse, 
you broke away and tore through the woods, 
no longer conscious of anything on the way. 
There was nothing but flickering trees before 
you and clots of mud, kicked up by the horse, 
fiving into your face. You leapt out of the wood 


* Krasny Bugor—Red Mound. 
** Gremyachy Ostrov—Rumbling Island. 
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to see the variegated pack strung out across 
the green fields, you spurred your horse on 
even harder to cut off the quarry, speeding 
across the fields, across ploughland and stub- 
ble, until at last you rushed into the further 
copse and the pack in full cry disappeared 
from view. And then, wet through and shak- 
ing with excitement, you reined your foaming, 
panting hunter and thirstily gulped in the icy 
dampness of the wooded dell. The shouts of 
the huntsmen and the baying of the hounds 
died away in the distance, and perfect silence 
dropped around you. There was no movement 
in the shrubless tall pine forest, and you 
seemed to be in some forbidden realm. The 
strong, dank smell of mushrooms, decayed 
leaves and sodden bark came from the gullies. 
And the dampness rising from the ravines 
could be felt more keenly, the forest grew 
colder and darker.... It was time to go home. 
But it was not easy to get the pack together 
again, The huntsmen’s horns rang through 
the forest with a hopeless wistfulness, for a 
long time you would hear shouting, swearing 
and the whimpering of the hounds. Finally, 
when it was quite dark, a crowd of huntsmen 
would invade the bachelor home of some gen- 
tleman, little known to any of them, and the 
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whole yard, lighted by lanterns, candles and 
lamps, brought out of the house to welcome 
the guests, would be full of the noise of many 
voices. 

It sometimes happened that the hunt would 
stay for several days at some hospitable 
neighbour’s. We would ride out into the woods 
and fields at the break of day, in the damp 
early frost and the icy wind, and towards 
nightfall we would be back again, our faces 
flushed, covered with dirt and our clothes 
drenched through and through with the stench 
of horse sweat and the hide of the run-down 
beast; and the night would be spent in drink- 
ing, The bright, crowded house seemed very 
warm after a day out in the icy air. Everyone 
wandered from room to room with their coats 
open, eating and drinking in a disorderly sort 
of way, discussing the day’s run noisily over 
the body of the big wolf, which lay sprawled 
in the middle of the hall, dyeing the floor with 
pale congealed blood, its teeth bared and eyes 
rolled up, its fluffy tail flung out. After the vod- 
ka and the food you felt so deliciously tired. 
so sweetly drowsy, that the hum of voices 
seemed to come through a wall of water. 
Your chapped face stung, and if you closed 
your eyes the ground seemed to slip away 
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from you. But when you retired and lay back 
in a soft feather bed in some old-world corner 
room with an icon stand and a sanctuary lamp 
before it, visions of fiery-coloured hounds 
would flash before your eyes; your whole body 
would ache with the sensation of galloping, 
and before you knew it you would plunge into 
a sweet and healthy sleep, forgetting all your 
visions and sensations, without even remem- 
bering that the room had once been the chapel 
of an old man around whose name sinister 
legends of serfdom days were woven, and that 
he had died in that very room and probably in 
that very bed. 

If you happened to oversleep next morning, 
your rest was particularly enjoyable. When 
you woke up you would lie in bed for a long 
time. The whole house would be locked in 
silence. You could hear the gardener treading 
carefully about the rooms lighting the stoves, 
and then the logs crackling and shooting. 
Ahead of you lay a whole day of leisure in a 
house already muffled up for winter. You 
dressed unhurriedly, wandered through the 
garden, found a cold, wet apple which had 
been overlooked among the wet leaves, and for 
some reason it seemed extraordinarily tasty 
and quite unlike other apples. Then you would 
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settle down to the books of grandfather's day, 
volumes bound in thick leather, with golden 
stars on their morocco backs. There was a 
nice smell about those volumes which looked 
like prayer-books with their thick, yellowed 
pages, a smell of old perfume and a pleasant 
tang of mustiness. I liked the notes which 
had been made in the margins with a quill in 
a soft, rounded hand. I would open a book and 
read: “A thought worthy of ancient and mod- 
ern philosophers, the light of reason and deep 
feeling.” And you could not help becoming 
engrossed in the book itself. It was the No- 
bleman-Philosopher, an allegory, published 
some hundred years before at the expense of 
a “cavalier of many orders” and priuted by 
the charity board printing press. It was the 
story of a “nobleman-philosopher who, having 
the time and aptitude for reflection, to which 
the mind of man might be elevated, one day 
conceived the desire of making a map of his 
spacious lands.” Then you would come across 
“the satirical and philosophical works of 
M, Voltaire,” and for a long time you would 
revel in the charming and pretentious style of 
the translation: ‘Sires! It pleased Erasmus to 
compose a praise to buffoonery in the sixteenth 
century (an affected patise—semicolon): 
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while you, sires, are commanding me to extol 
reason for you....” After that, from the 
ancient times of Catherine the Great you 
would pass on to the day of romance, to al- 
manacs, to novels—sentimentally pompous and 
long....The cuckoo would hop out of the clock 
and in the empty house, somewhere above 
your head, you would hear its sadly mocking 
call. And little by little a strange, sweet sad- 
ness crept into your heart. 

Then you opened The Secrets of Alexis or 
Victor, or the Child in the Woods, and you 
read: “The clock struck twelve. Inviolable 
silence replaced the noise of the day and the 
merry songs of the villagers. Sleep spread its 
sombre wings over the surface of our hemi- 
sphere; it scattered darkness and dreams.... 
Dreams.... How often are they simply the 
continuance of the sufferings of the wretched!”’ 
And beloved old words would flash before your 
eyes: rocks and groves, a pale moon and lone- 
liness, ghosts and wraiths, Cupid’s_ darts, 
roses anid lilies, “‘the playful pranks of naugh- 
ly little boys,” lily-white hands, Lyudmilas 
and Alinas.... And there were the periodicals 
with the names of Zhukovsky, Batyushkov, 
and Pushkin, the young Lycée student. And 
you'd wistfully recall Grandmamma, the po- 
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lonaises she played on the clavichord, the 
languid way she read verses from Yevgeny 
Onegin. And the old, dreamy world rose before 
you.... How lovely were the girls and women 
who once used to people these country seats! 
These beautiful, noble women with old-world 
coiffures looked down on me from their por- 
traits on the wall and dropped their long eye- 
lashes meekly and gracefully over their sad 
and gentle eyes.... 


IV 


The fragrance of Antonovka apples is disap- 
pearing from the country houses. Those days 
were such a short while ago and yet it seems to 
me that a whole century has passed since then. 
The old people of Viselki are all dead; Anna 
Gerasimovna is dead too, and Arseny Se- 
myonich has shot himself.... The reign of the 
smatl-estate owners, impoverished to the state 
of beggary, has now taken over. But even 
the beggarly life of the small estates is good. 

I remember going back to the country late 
one autumn. The days were dimly blue and 
overcast. In the morning I would mount my 
liorse, take but one dog along and ride out in- 
to the open, armed with a gun and a hunts- 
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man’s horn. The wind sang in the barrel of the 
gun and blew hard into my face, sometimes 
bringing dry snow with it. I roamed the deso- 
late plain all day long.... Towards dusk 1 
would ride back to the house, hungry and 
frozen through, but what a warm and hap- 
py feeling J had when I saw the lights 
of Viselki flickering in the darkness ahead and 
caught the smell of smoke, of home, wafting 
towards me. I remember, our family were fond 
of the twilight hour, they would sit and con- 
verse softly without putting on the lights. 
When I got back I would find that the double 
windows had already been put back into place, 
and that, more than anything else, would at- 
tune me to the peaceful drowsiness of win- 
ter. One of the servants would be lighting the 
fire in the servants’ hall and, just as I did 
when I was a child, I would squat beside a 
heap of straw which smelt strongly of what 
was now a wintry crispness, and gaze into the 
blazing fire or at the windows beyond which 
the twilight was sadly waning in the darken- 
ing blue. And then I would go into the kitch- 
en, brightly lit and crowded: kitchen maids 
would be chopping cabbage for salting, and I 
would listen to the vigorous, rhythmic tapping 
of their flashing knives and their voices harmo- 
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niously blended in the wistfully-gay village 
songs.... Sometimes one of the neighbouring 
small-estate owners would call onus and take 
me away for a long stay with him. ... The life 
of a small-estate owner was good too. 

He would rise early. After a good stretch 
he’d get up and roll himself a thick cigarette 
of cheap black tobacco or simply of makhor- 
ka. The pale light of an early November morn- 
ing revealed a plain study with bare walls 
except for a couple of brittle yellow foxskins 
over the bed, a stocky man in Cossack trousers 
and a loose unbelted shirt, while the mirror 
reflected a face with a Tatar cast, heavy 
with sleep. Dead silence reigned in the warm 
dusky house. The old cook snored softly in 
the corridor; she had served in this house since 
she was a little girl, but this would not stop 
the master from shouting huskily at the top of 
his voice: “Lukerya! Samovar!” 

And then, putting on his top-boots and 
throwing his coat over his shoulders, without 
buttoning the neck of his shirt, he would go 
out on to the porch. The entrance hall, which 
had been shut all night, reeked of dogs; they 
stretched lazily, yawned with little squeals 
and, smiling, clustered close to him. 

“Go away!” he would say slowly in a 
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condescending, low-pitched voice, and walk 
through the garden out into the fields. He 
would breathe deeply of the biting early-morn- 
ing air and the fragrance of the bare garden, 
chilled by the night. Autumn leaves, curled and 
blackened by the frost, rustled underfoot in 
the birch-lined walk, of which half the trees 
had already been felled. Ruffled jackdaws 
sleeping on the ridge of the barn roof stood 
out in sharp relief against the sombre, low 
skies. “A good day for hunting, today,” he 
would think and, pausing in the middle of the 
walk, would stand and gaze for a long time 
at this autumn scene, across the bleak fields 
of green winter crops with some calves wan- 
dering over them. Two hounds were already 
whimpering at his feet, while Zalivai had gone 
beyond the garden, and as he bounded across 
the prickly stubble-ficld, he seemed to be call- 
ing to his master and begging to be allowed 
to run out into the open. “But what can you 
do with hounds now? The beast is out in the 
open, it is on black fields, frightened of the 
woods because the leaves rustle in the 
wind.... Oh, if only I had some borzois!” 
Threshing was under way in the barn. The 
threshing drum hummed and droned as it 
slowly worked up speed. Horses walked, sway- 
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ing, round and round the drive gearing, tug- 
ging lazily at their traces and thrusting their 
feet into a manure-strewn path. The driver 
sat on a little stool fitted on to the driving 
bar, and as he revolved round the drive he 
shouted monotonously at the horses, his whip 
falling on the brown gelding alone, the laziest 
of the lot, sleeping as it walked, since its eyes 
were blindfolded anyway. 

“Come on, girls, get a move on!” the drum- 
operator, a sedate man, would shout sternly at 
the girls as he put on his loose hempen shirt. 
The girls would hastily sweep the threshing- 
floor and rush about with barrows and brooms. 

“Godspeed!” he would say and the first trial 
cluster of rye would fly through the buzzing, 
squeaking drum and be tossed up in an un- 
tidy fan. The droning of the drum grew more 
and more insistent, work went on apace and 
soon all the sounds merged in the one pleas- 
ant sound of threshing. The master would 
stand at the barn door and watch the red and 
yellow kerchiefs, the hands, the forks and the 
straw flickering in the darkness within, all of 
it moving rhythmically and busily to the roar- 
ing of the drum, the monotonous shouts of the 
driver and the cracking of his whip. Clouds 
of chaff caine flying to the door, and the mas- 
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ter stood there getting covered with this grey 
chaff. He kept glancing out into the fields.... 
Very, very soon they would be white, very 
soon they would be covered with the first 
frost.a«. 

The first frost, the first snow! He had no 
borzois to go hunting with in November, but 
winter was coming and then he could put his 
hounds to work. And once again, as in the old 
days, the small-estate owners would go visit- 
ing one another, drinking away the last of 
their money, spending all their days in the 
snow-clad fields. And at night, in the darkness 
of winter, a light would shine out afar from 
the hunting-box of some remote little estate, 
where in a room, filled with clouds of smoke, 
lighted with dimly burning tallow candles, a 
guitar would be tuned up.... 

A blizzard fierce arose at night 

And threw my gates wide open, 
a deep tenor would begin, and the others 
would join in discordantly with sad and hope- 
less bravado, pretending this was nothing but 
fun: 

It threw my gates wide open 

And buried roads in snow-drifts 


1900. white. ... 


W nar wap always amazed us about Natalia, 
was her attachment to Sukhodol. 

She was the daughter of Father’s wet-nurse 
and was brought up in the house with him. 
She lived with us at Lunevo for eight years; 
we treated her as one of the family and not 
like a former serf at all. And all those eight 
years, as she herself used to say, she was re- 
cuperating from Sukhodol and from all that 
the place had made her suffer. But evidently, 
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what is bred in the bone never gets out of the 
flesh: when she had raised us to adolescence 
she went back to Sukhodol o1ce more. 

I remember snatches of conversation we 
had with her when we were children. 

“Youre an orphan, aren’t you, Natalia?” 

‘Yes, I take after my masters in this. Your 
erandmamma, Anna Grigoryevna, she closed 
her bonny eyes ever so early, too. No worse 
than my father and mother.” 

‘And they—why did they die young?” 

“Their death came and so they died.” 

“But why so young?” 

“"Twas God’s will. The master punished my 
father by sending him off to be a soldier, and 
my mother didn’t live her time on account of 
the turkey-poults. I don’t remember, of course, 
I was too young, but they told me afterwards. 
She was a poultry-maid, and looked after ever 
so many turkey-poults, and then out in the 
meadow one day they got caught in a hail- 
storm and every one of them was struck down 
dead.... She rushed out to the meadow, took 
one look—and gave up the ghost from fright.” 

“Why didn’t you ever get married?” 

“My betrothed hasn’t been born yet.” 

“But really, why?” 

“They say that the young lady, your auntie. 
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ordered it so. That’s why they christened me 
‘miss,’ too.” 

“Oh, go on, what sort of a ‘miss’ are you?” 

“A real and proper one,” Natalia replied 
with a thin smile, pursing her lips and wiping 
them with her dark old hand. “You know I’m 
Arkady Petrovich’s foster-sister, a second 
aunt to you....” 

As we grew older we listened more atten- 
tively to everything that was being said in 
our house about Sukhodol, and whatever we 
had failed to understand before grew clearer 
now, so that the queer peculiarities of life at 
Sukhodol stood out more sharply. Who if not 
we should feel that Natalia, who had been 
brought up with our father, almost sharing 
his life, was really one of us Khrushichovs, 
gentlefolk of ancient lineage! And now it ap- 
peared that these same gentlefolk had driven 
her father into the army and her mother into 
such terror of them that her heart had burst 
at the sight of the dead turkey-poults. 

“But then a misfortune like that might kill 
anyone,” Natalia said. ‘‘She’d have been 
packed off to some Godforsaken hole.” 

And then we learnt something even stranger 
about Sukhodol: that “in the whole wide world 
there were no masters kinder and simpler than 
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theirs,” but we also heard that none were 
“stricter” than they were either; we learnt 
that the old house had been dark and gloomy, 
that our insane Grandfather Pyotr Kirillich 
had been murdered there by his illegitimate 
son Gervaska (our father’s friend and Natalia’s 
cousin), that our Aunt Tonya had gone out of 
her mind long ago because of an unhappy love 
affair and was now living in one of the old 
servants’ cottages close to the impoverished 
manor-house, rapturously playing écossaises 
on a piano which droned and jingled from old 
age; we learnt that Natalia, too, had once been 
insane, that as a very young girl she had fallen 
in love with our late Uncle Pyotr Petrovich 
once and for all time, but that he had banished 
her to the farmstead of Soshki. ... We were jus- 
tified in weaving our exciting dreams about 
Sukhodol. To us it was nothing but a roman- 
tic memorial to the past. But what did it mean 
to Natalia? It was she who once uttered with 
great bitterness, as though in answer to some 
thought of her own: 

“Well, there it is! At Sukhodol they even sat 
down to dinner armed with Tatar whips. Just 
thinking of it makes you shudder.” 

“You mean hunting-crops?” we asked. 

“It's all one,” she said. 
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“But what for?” 

“In case they quarrelled.” 

“Did they all quarrel at Sukhodol?” 

“Heaven save us! Never a day went by 
without a fight. They were all hot-tempered— 
proper gunpowder.” 

We all but swooned at her words and ex- 
changed ecstatic looks. And for a long time 
afterwards we would dream of a huge garden, 
a huge estate, a house built of oak logs with 
a great thatched roof blackened with time; 
and then the dinner in the dining-hall where 
everyone sat round the table glaring at one 
another, eating and throwing the bones down 
to their hunting dogs, each man with a whip 
across his knees; we dreamed of the time when 
we, too, woutd be grown up and would also 
dine with whips across our knees. We under- 
stood well enough, though, that it was not Na- 
talia who got any pleasure out of those whips. 
And yet, she left Lunevo for Sukhodol, she went 
back to the source of her sinister memories. 
She had neither a corner of her own there 
nor any family ties, and it wasn’t her former 
mistress Aunt Tonya she served there, but 
Klavdia Markovna, the widow of the late 
Pyotr Petrovich. But there it was. Natalia 
could not live without Sukhodol. 
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“T can’t help it, ’'m used to it,” she said 
humbly. “Where the needle goes, the thread 
must follow. Where you’re born, there’s your 
home....” 

Neither was she the only one to be obsessed 
with this love for Sukhodol. All the other 
Sukhodolians were as ardently devoted to it, 
as passionately fond of its memory. 

Aunt Tonya was living in misery, in a hovel. 
Sukhodol had deprived her of happiness, san- 
ity and human dignity. But she never even 
entertained the thought of leaving her nest 
and settling at Lunevo, however much Father 
reasoned with her. 

“Why, I’d rather break stones in a quarry,” 
she'd say. 

Father was a carefree man; he seemed to 
be above any kind of attachment. But his 
stories of Sukhodol, too, rang with a deep nos- 
talgia. It was years and years since he had 
left it and settled down on our great aunt 
Olga Kirillovna’s estate at Lunevo, yet he 
brooded on it almost to the day he died. 

“The last, the only Khrushchov left in the 
world! And even he is not at Sukhodol!” 

And after saying this he would often become 
thoughtful and stare through the window at 
the fields, but suddenly he would chuckle and, 
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taking down his guitar from the wall, add 
just as sincerely as he had spoken but a min- 
ute before: 

“Sukhodol’s a fine one too, damn and blast 
itl” 

But then his soul belonged to Sukhodol—the 
soul over which the sway of memories was so 
immeasurably strong, the sway of the steppe, 
its sluggish way of life, that ancient clannish- 
ness that united the village, the servants’ hall 
and the manor-house into one, Of course, we 
Khrushchovs come of an old lineage; our name 
is entered in the Sixth Book of Noblemen, and 
many of our legendary ancestors were noble- 
men of old Lithuanian stock or Tatar prince- 
lings. But then, since time immemorial, the 
blood of the Khrushchovs was mingled with 
that of the servants and the villagers. Who 
fathered Pyotr Kirillich? History differs on 
this point. Who was the father of Gervaska, 
his murderer? Ever since we were little we 
always heard that it was Pyotr Kirillich. What 
caused the characters of our father and our 
uncle to be so sharply dissimilar? There were 
different explanations for this, too. And then 
Natalia and Father were suckled at the same 
breast, while Father and Gervaska changed 
haptismal crosses.... It was certainly high 
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time for the Khrushchovs to reckon up their 
relations with the servants and the villagers! 

For many years my sister and I were en- 
tranced by our longing for Sukhodol and the 
attraction of its history. The servants’ hall, 
the village and the manor-house there formed 
one family. Our forefathers ruled the family, 
and the consciousness of it lingered long in 
their descendants. The history of a family, a 
clan, is deep, complex, mysterious and often 
gruesome. But its very strength lies in its 
dark depths, its legends and its past. As for 
written records or other memorials, Sukhodol 
is no richer in this than any ulus* in the 
Bashkir steppe. In Russia, legend takes their 
place. But legends and songs are poison to 
the soul of a Slav. Our former serfs were des- 
perate idlers and dreamers—where, if not in 
our house, could they have found such spir- 
itual satisfaction? The only remaining repre- 
sentative of the Sukhodol masters was our 
father. The first language we learnt to speak 
was Sukhodol talk. The first stories and the 
first songs that moved us were Sukhodol ones, 
too—Natalia’s and Father’s. And I doubt if 
anyone could possibly sing the way our 


* Ulus—a nomad tent village.—Tr. 
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father, taught by the servants, sang of “his 
true and haughty love” with that carefree 
sadness, that tender reproach and weak- 
willed sincerity. Could anyone tell stories like 
Natalia? Was anyone closer to us than the 
Sukhodol peasants? 

Like any other family which has long been 
living in close and isolated unity. the Khru- 
shchovs were known since the beginning of 
time for their wrangles and their quarrels. The 
quarrel which took place between Sukhodol 
and Lunevo in our childhood was so bitter 
that our father never crossed the threshold of 
his home for ten years. That was why we did 
not really know Sukhodo!l when we were little; 
we had only been there once and even then it 
was in passing on our way to Zadonsk. But 
sometimes dreams are apt to be stronger than 
reality. And that long summer day left an in- 
delible though vague memory of undulating 
fields, a wide, negtected road which fascinat- 
ed us with its spaciousness and the old, hollow 
willows which had survived here and there; 
we remembered a beehive on one of these 
willows far from the road, amid the corn—a 
beehive abandoned to its fate in fields border- 
ing a desolate road; we also remembered a 
wide turning up a long slope, a barren com- 
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mon surrounded by wretched chimneyless 
huts, the yellow of the rocky gullies behind 
them and the white of the pebbles and broken 
stones lining the bottom of these gullies. The 
first event which struck terror into our hearts 
took place at Sukhodol, too, when Grandfather 
was murdered by Gervaska. And as we listened 
to the stories of this murder, we wove endless 
fancies round the yellow gullies which led we 
knew not where, believing that this was the 
way Gervaska had escaped, “dropping like a 
key to the bottom of the sea,” after he had 
done his gruesome deed. 

The reasons that sent the Sukhodol peasants 
to call on us at Lunevo were different from 
those of the Sukhodol servants. The peasants 
mostly wanted a plot of land, but they, too, 
treated our home like their own. They would 
bow low to Father, kiss his hand and then, 
tossing their hair, kiss him thrice on the lips, 
after which they would kiss Natalia and the 
two of us. They brought us gifts of honey, 
eggs and homespun towels. And, reared as 
we were in the open, as conscious of scents 
and odours as we were of songs and legends, 
we for ever remembered that peculiar and 
agreeable smell, reminiscent of hemp, when 
we kissed the Sukhodol men. We remembered, 
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too, the smell that clung to their gifts, the 
smell of an old village in the steppes: the hon- 
ey smelt of buckwheat in flower and rotting 
oak-wood beehives, the towels smelt of hemp- 
en sacking and the smoky huts of our grand- 
father’s day. The Sukhodol peasants told us 
no stories. What did they have to tell? They 
had no legends to pass down. Their graves 
bear no names. And their lives are so like one 
another, so destitute of riches, that they leave 
no trace. For the fruit of their labour and en- 
deavours is bread, just ordinary bread which 
we eat every day. They also tried digging 
ponds in the stony bed of the little Kamenka 
River, long since dried up. But ponds provide no 
security—they dry up, too. They built dwell- 
ings. But their dwellings were not long-lived: 
they would burn down to the ground at the 
merest spark.... Why then did all of us feel 
drawn to the barren common, the huts, to the 
gullies, the ruined Sukhodol estate? 
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We were already in our teens when we got 
the opportunity of staying at Sukhodol, the 
estate we had heard so much about, which 
had shaped Natalia’s soul and ruled her entire 
life. 
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I remember it as if it were yesterday. Rain 
came pouring down in torrents, thunder 
crashed in deafening claps and lightning 
flashed blindingly in swift fiery snakes when, 
towards the end of the day, we drove up to 
Sukhodol. A dark mauve thundercloud slumped 
heavily down towards the north-west, arro- 
yantly blotting out half the sky. Against its 
vast background the green carpet of corn 
looked flat, clear and deathly pale, and the short 
wet grass on the highroad seemed bright and 
extraordinarily lush. The wet horses, which 
suddenly seemed to have grown Ican, sloshed 
through the blue mud, their horseshoes spar- 
kling, and there was a moist sound in the 
swish of the whecels.... And all of a sudden, 
as we turned in towards the hottse, we saw a 
tall, peculiar figure, which might have been 
either an old man or an old woman, in a dress- 
ing-gown and hood, standing in the tall wet 
rye and whipping a hornless, skewbald cow 
with a switch. As we came closer we saw it was 
an old woinan who wielded the switch more 
fiercely, and the cow, twitching its tail, ran 
clumsily out on the road. Yelling something 
the old woman made for the coach and, coming 
up close, strained towards us with her pale 
face. Staring, terrified, into her black, mad eyes 
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and feeling the touch of her sharp cold nose 
and a strong musty smell, we exchanged kiss- 
es with her. Could it be Baba-Yaga, the witch 
herself? But this Baba-Yaga had a tall hood 
made of a piece of dirty rag on her head, and 
her naked body was wrapped into a ragged 
dressing-gown, wet to the waist, that left her 
withered breasts uncovered. She screamed as 
though we were deaf or as though she was 
trying to start a vicious brawl. And from her 
screams we understood: this was Aunt Tonya. 

Klavdia Markovna screamed too, but her 
scream was jolly, with a schoolgirlish delight 
in it. She was a small fat woman with a lit- 
tle silver beard and unusually eager eyes. She 
was sitting at the open window of the house 
which had two imposing porches, knitting a 
sock and, her spectacles pushed up on her 
forehead, she looked out over the common 
which had become one with the vard. On the 
right-hand porch Natalia, wearing bast shoes, 
a red woollen skirt and a grey blouse cut low 
round her dark, wrinkled neck, welcomed us 
with a low bow and a soft smile on her kindly 
sunburnt face. I remember thinking as I looked 
at her neck, her jutting collar bones and 
her wearily sad eyes, that it was she who grew 
up with Father a very, very long time ago; 
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and that it was here, on this very spot, where 
all that remained of Grandfather’s oak-built 
house, burnt down time and again, was this 
ugly building; all that was left of the old 
garden were some shrubs and a few old 
birches and poplars; all that remained of the 
outbuildings and the servants’ quarters was a 
hut, a granary, a mud barn and the ice- 
house, overgrown with wormwood and goose- 
foot.... We could smell the samovar being 
kindled, questions were showered on both 
sides, crystal jam jars began to appear from 
the century-old sideboard, along with little 
golden spoons worn to maple-leaf thinness 
and some sugar biscuits, kept specially for 
unexpected guests. And while the conversa- 
tion warmed up, intensely friendly after the 
long quarrel, we went wandering through the 
darkening rooms in search of a terrace or a 
door into the garden. 

Everything was dark with age, plain and 
crude, in these low empty rooms, the arrange- 
ment of which was the same as in Grand- 
father’s day, and which were actually built 
of what remained of those same rooms where 
he used to live. In the corner of the hall 
hung a large dark icon of St. Mercury of 
Smolensk, whose iron sandals and helmet 
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repose on the dais in front of the iconostasis 
in the ancient Smolensk Cathedral. We heard 
it said that St. Mercury had been a distin- 
guished man, to whom the voice spoke from 
the icon of the Holy Virgin the Guiding, sum- 
moning him to the rescue of the lands of 
Smolensk from the Tatars. When he had de- 
feated the Tatars, the Saint fell asleep and 
his foes beheaded him. And then, carrying his 
head in his hands, he came to the town gate 
to tell the people of the happening.... We had 
a creepy feeling as we looked at this ancient 
Suzdal painting of the decapitated man, 
holding in one hand his deathly livid, hel- 
meted head and in the other the icon of the 
Holy Virgin. This painting of St. Mercury, 
cherished by Grandfather, so we were told, 
which had gone through several frightful fires 
and had split in the flames, was encased 
in heavy silver and bore on the back the gen- 
ealogical table of the Khrushchovs, written 
in Slavonic. As though in keeping with the 
icon, the heavy folding doors to the dining- 
hall were secured with heavy iron bars at 
top and bottom. The floor boards were inor- 
dinately broad, dark and slippery, and the 
windows had small sashes. Though half 
the size, this was a replica of the dining-hall 
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where the Khrushchovs had once sat down 
to dinner armed with hunting-crops. In the 
drawing-room, opposite the doors opening 
on to the terrace, had stood the piano, which 
Aunt Tonya used to play when she was in 
love with Voitkevich, Pyotr Petrovich’s offi- 
cer friend. As we went on, we saw the open 
doors into the sitting-room and the corner 
room where once our grandfather had his 
apartments. ... 

It was a gloomy evening. Summer light- 
ning flashed in the thunderclouds beyond the 
edge of the felled orchard, the half-dismantled 
barn and the stand of silvery poplars, and 
for a moment revealed mountains of a rose- 
ate gold in the clouds. The downpour had 
evidently passed by Troshin Wood, darken- 
ing behind the garden on the hills beyond 
the gullies, for the dry, warm smell of oaks 
was wafted up, mingling with the fragrance 
of verdure and of the moist, mellow breeze 
that ran through the tops of the remaining 
birch-trees, the tall nettles, the burdock and 
the shrubs around the terrace. And the pro- 
found silence of the evening, of the steppe, of 
the depths of Russia reigned supreme.... 

“Tea is served, if you please,” a voice called 
to us softly. 
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It was she, the participant and witness of 
all this life, its chief bard, Natalia. Her mis- 
tress appeared behind her, peering intently 
with her mad eyes, bending slightly forward 
and gliding ceremoniously across the dark 
smooth floor. She had not taken off her hood, 
but instead of the dressing-gown she now 
wore an old-fashioned barége dress with a 
silk shawl of faded gold thrown over her 
shoulders. 

“On étes-vous, mes enfants?” she screamed 
with a prim simile. and her voice, clear 
and strident like a parrot’s, echoed strange- 
ly in the dark, empty rooms.... 


Tl 


The impoverished estate held the same 
charm as did Natalia in her peasant simplic- 
ity, in all the beauty and pathos of her soul, 
born of Sukhodol. 

There was a smell of jasmine in the old 
drawing-room with its slanting floor boards. 
The grevish-blue terrace crumbling with age. 
from which you had to jump down because 
there were no steps, was submerged in a 
wild growth of nettles. elders and_priest’s- 
hood. On hot days, when the sun blazed hard 
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upon the terrace, when its warped glass 
doors were flung open and the merrily spar- 
kling glass panels were reflected in the dim 
oval mirror on the opposite wall, we could not 
help thinking of Aunt Tonya’s piano which 
had once stood under the mirror. There had 
been a time when she had played the piano, 
looking into her yellowed music with vig- 
nettes decorating the titles, while Ae stood be- 
hind her, his left hand on his waist, his jaws 
clamped tight and a frown upon his brow. 
Beautiful butterflies wearing bright cotton 
frocks, or Japanese kimonos, or black and 
mauve velvet slawls, flitted into the drawing- 
room. And just before he left, in a fit of an- 
ger he slapped one of them down as it alight- 
ed tremulously on the piano lid. Only a little 
silvery powder remained. But when a few 
days later the housemaids, in their stupidi- 
tv, dusted it, Aunt Tonya had a fit of hyster- 
ics.... We would come out on to the terrace 
through the drawing-room doors, and sit 
down on the warm boards to think and think. 
The wind running through the garden carried 
up the silky rustle of the birches—their 
trunks white satin inlaid with niello, and 
their branches green and spreading. It blew 
across the fields, rustling and swishing, and 
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a green and golden oriole darted like an ar- 
row over the white flowers with a shrill and 
joyous cry in pursuit of the chattering jackdaws 
that dwelt with their numerous relatives in 
the tumbledown chimneys and thie dark attics 
that smelt of old bricks and were heaped with 
greyish purple ashes shot with streaks of 
golden light coming in through the dormer 
windows. The breeze died down, bees crawled 
sleepily over the flowers’ near the terrace 
performing their leisurely work—and in the 
silence all you could hear was the silvery 
poplar leaves murmuring softly, with a steady, 
dripping sound, like the incessant patter 
of a thin rain. We wandered through the gar- 
den and made our way into its remotest cor- 
ners. There, where it merged into the corn- 
fields, stood our great-grandfather’s bath- 
house, the bath-house where Natalia had once 
kept the mirror she had stolen from Pyotr 
Petrovich. White rabbits lived there now. 
They leapt out on the threshold so softly 
and, twitching their whiskers and their split 
lips, squinted queerly with wide-apart gog- 
gling eyes at the tall thistles, the henbane 
and “nettles that choked the blackthorns and 
the cherry-trees. The half dismantled barn 
was the home of a brown owl. Haystack poles 
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stood up in a corner, and on the very top 
perched the owl, choosing a spot as gloomy 
as possible, sticking up its ears and bulging 
its blind yellow eyes so that it looked wild 
and fiendish. The sun sank far beyond the 
garden on to a sea of corn, and evening fell, 
mellow and tranquil; a cuckoo called in Tro- 
shin Wood, and the old shepherd’s pipe rang 
plaintively far out in the meadows.... The 
brown owl sat and waited for night to come. 
Everything slept at night—the fields, the 
village and the house. But the brown owl 
sobbed and hooted. It rushed noiselessly 
round the barn and across the garden, it flew 
to Aunt Tonya’s cottage, alighted softly on 
the roof and gave an agonizing shriek.... 
Aunt Tonya, sleeping on a bench by the stove, 
would wake with a start. 

“Gentle Jesus, save me,’ she whispered, 
sighing. 

Flies buzzed sleepily and resentfully close 
to the ceiling of the hot, dark cottage. Some- 
thing disturbed their sleep every night. It 
was either the cow rubbing her flanks against 
the side of the cottage, or a rat scurrying 
along the piano keys to make them ring with 
staccato notes until it lost its footing and 
fell with a clatter into the pile of broken 
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crockery which Aunt Tonya stacked careful- 
ly in a corner; or else it was the black, green- 
eyed cat coming home late from his prowls 
and lazily begging to be allowed in; or again 
the brown owl would alight on the roof, pres- 
aging disaster with its screains. And Aunt 
Tonya, overcoming her drowsiness and beat- 
ing off the flies which swarmed at her eyes 
in the darkness, would get up, grope over the 
benches, slam back the door and, standing on 
the threshold, fling her rolling-pin at random 
into the starlit sky. The brown owl! would 
tear off the roof, rustling the straw with its 
wings, and drop down into the darkness far 
below. It almost touched the ground as it flew 
sinoothly to the barn, and, soaring up, perched 
on the ridge of the roof. And once again 
the wind carried its sobs to the house. It sat 
there as though trying to remember some- 
thing and, suddenly, it would let out a wail 
of amazement; then silence, and abruptly it 
started hooting hysterically, laughing and 
screeching; it would grow silent again for a 
moment and then burst out with groans, 
whimpers and sobs.... But the nights, warm 
and dark, with little mauve clouds in the skv 
were extraordinary serene. The slumbering 
poplars murmured on sleepily and monoto- 
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nously. Summer lightning flashed warily 
over Troshin Wood, and the air was filled 
with the dry, warm smell of oaks. In a gap 
between the clouds, over the sea of oats, close 
to the forest, the Scorpio shone in a triangle 
of silver, like a gravestone with a little roof 
over the cross.... 

We used to get home late. Having breathed 
our fill of the dew, of the freshness of the 
fields, of the wild flowers and grass, we 
would make our way quietly up the porch 
steps and enter the dark hall. And often we 
came upon Natalia saying her prayers before 
the image of St. Mercury. She would stand 
before the icon—slight, bare-footed, her hands 
folded—and whisper something, cross _her- 
self and bow low in the darkness to the in- 
visible saint. And all of it was done so sim- 
ply as if she were talking to one of her fam- 
ily, to another simple, kind and gracious 
soul, 

“Natalia!” we would call. 

“Yes?” she would answer softly, breaking 
off her prayer. 

“Why aren’t you in bed yet?” 

“T expect I’ll sleep my fill in the grave.” 

We would then sit down on the window- 
seat and open the window, while she stood 
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before us with her arms crossed. Summer 
lightning flickered mysteriously, brightening 
the dark rooms; far away in the dewy steppe 
a quail was clucking, and on the pond a duck, 
awakening, quacked warningly in alarm.... 

“Been for a walk?” 

“Yes, we have.” 

“Oh well, you’re only young once.... We 
used to stay out all night too.... Sunset 
would send us out and sunrise drive us 
tien car 

“Was life good in the old days?” 

“Yes, it was good.” 

And a long silence followed. 

“Tell us, nanny dear, why does the brown 
owl scream so?” my sister would ask. 

“He bodes no good with his screaming, 
bother him. Perhaps we should give him a 
scare with the rifle, it makes you creepy, 
thinking some disaster might be coming. And 
it frightens Miss, too. She’s scared to death 
of everything.” 

“How did she fall ill?” 

“The usual way—crving and crying and 
grieving.... And then she took to praying.... 
And she grew fiercer and fiercer with us serv- 


ants, and angrier and angrier with her broth- 
CMS. 
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And remembering the hunting-crops, we 
asked: 

“You mean they didn’t get on?” 

“Heavens, did they get on! Especially aft- 
er Miss fell ill and Grandfather died, the 
young gentlemen grew up and the late Pyotr 
Petrovich got married. They were a fiery lot 
—real gunpowder!” 

‘And did they often flog the servants?” 

“No, that has never been the way here, nev- 
er. Look what I did for instance. And all the 
punishment I got was Pyotr Petrovich order- 
ing my hair to be cropped with sheep shears, 
a shirt of ticking put on me and have me 
packed off to the farmstead....” 

“But what had you done?” 

A quick and straight answer did not al- 
ways follow. At times Natalia would tell her 
stories with amazing frankness and punctil- 
iousness, but at others she would stutter and 
pause, thinking something over, then she 
would sigh and, although we would not see 
her face in the dusk, we could tell by her 
voice that she was smiling mirthlessly. 

“I did what I did. I’ve told you before, you 
know.... I was young and stupid.... ‘To 
her woe and grief sang a_nightingale....’ 
And, of course, being a young girl....” 
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My sister would beg her sweetly: 

“Nanny dear, please tell us the rest of the 
verse.” 

This would embarrass Natalia. 

“It’s not a verse, it’s a song.... And I 
can’t remember all of it now....” 

“It's not true. You can.” 

“Oh well, have it vour own way.... Now 
how does it go?” and she finished off rapidly: 
‘To her woe and grief sang a nightingale in 
the garden dark, and its song of love kept the 
foolish maid wide awake all night...2” 

Fighting down her shyness, my _ sister 
would ask: 

“Were you very mneh in love with Uncle?” 

And Natalia whispered curtly and dully, 
“Very” 

“D'yon always remember him in your pray- 
ers?” 

“Always.” 

“They say yon fainted when they took you 
to Soshki?” 

“That | did. We house servants were ever 
so delicate ... thin-skinned when it came to 
punishinent ... no comparing us with those 
coarse small holders. When Yevsey Bodulya 
started off with me, To went all numb with 
sorrow and dread.... First time in town the 
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dust all but choked me. But once we were 
out in the steppe, I felt so weak and woeful. 
And suddenly there was an officer driving 
towards us who looked like the Master. | 
cried out and fainted dead away! And when 
I came to, I lay in the cart and thought: ’m 
so happy now, like I’m in heaven.” 

“Was he strict?” 

“Heaven preserve us!” 

“But still, Auntie was the most wilful, 
wasn’t she?” 

“She was, she was. But I’m telling you, 
they even took her to the saint. Oh, the time 
she’s given us all! She ought to have been 
well and happy now, but she scorned him and 
so she went off her head.... And Voitkevich, 
he loved Miss so. But there you are.” 

“Well, and Grandfather?” 

“Grandfather was different. He was feeble 
in his mind. But, of course, it happened with 
him too sometimes. Everyone was not tem- 
pered in those days.... But then, the old 
masters were not squeamish about the likes 
of us.... Sometimes your father would punish 
Gervaska at dinner—and he well deserved 
it too—and in the evening you'd see the 
two of them feasting in the yard, thrumming 
their balalaikas....” 
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“Tell us, was he handsome, Voitkevich, | 
mean?” 

Natalia would grow pensive. 

“No, I wouldn't tell a lie: he was like a 
Kalmyk. But he was serious and stubborn. 
He kept reading poetry to Miss and scaring 
her that he’d die and come after her....” 

“But it was love, too, that made Grand- 
father mad, wasn’t it?” 

“That was because of your grandmother. 
Quite a diflerent thing. And then our house 
was so gloomy—it was never a cheery place, 
bless it. Well, listen to my foolish words if 
you please....” 

Her voice low and unhurried, Natalia 
would begin her long, long story.... 


IV 


If legend is to be believed, our great-grand- 
father, a wealthy man, only moved to Sukho- 
dol from Kursk towards the end of his davs: 
he did not care for the place with its remote- 
ness and its woods. But then, it has come to 
be a saying now that “woods were every- 
where in the old days.” People walking our 
roads some two hundred years ago had to 
make their way through dense forests. Every- 
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thing was lost in the forests then—the River 
Kamenka, the country up river, the vil- 
lage, the estate, and the undulating fields 
around it. But in Grandfather’s time it was 
no longer the same. The scenery had changed 
—rolling steppe, bare hills, fields of rye, 
oats and buckwheat, straggling hollow wil- 
lows lining the road, and nothing but white 
pebbles on the rise where the house now 
stands. All that remained of the forest was 
Troshin Wood. The garden had been beauti- 
ful of course. There was a broad walk lined 
with seventy spreading birches, cherry-trees 
submerged in nettles, a wilderness of rasp- 
berry, acacia and lilac bushes, and what was 
almost a grove of silver poplars at the bottom 
where it merged into the cornfields. The house 
was roofed with thick, dark, sturdy thatch. 
The windows faced a courtyard surrounded 
by outbuildings and the servants’ quarters 
in long, many-sectioned timber buildings; 
and beyond the courtyard stretched a bound- 
less green meadow and then the spreading 
village which belonged to the estate, a large 
village, poor but carefree. 

“Took after the masters, it did,” Natalia 
would say. “The masters were carefree, too, 
not good managers and not greedy either. Se- 
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myon Kirillich, your grandfather’s brother, 
divided the property: he himself took the 
bigger and better part, the patrimonial 
estate he took, and he left us only Soshki, 
Sukhodol, and four hundred souls thrown in. 
But of the four hundred almost half ran 
aWaVisss 

Grandfather Pyotr Kirillich died when he 
was about forty-five. Father often said that 
he went out of his mind after a sudden hur- 
ricane had hurled a torrent of apples down 
upon him as he lay sleeping on a rug under 
an apple-tree. In the servants’ hall, Natalia 
told us, Grandfather’s insanity was explained 
differently. They said Pyotr Kirillich went off 
his ‘head from being lovelorn when our bean- 
tiful grandmother died, and that on the eve- 
ning before, a great thunderstorm had swept 
Sukhodol. And so Pyotr Kirillich—a_ dark. 
round-shouldered man with a tender, intent 
look in his black eyes, a little like Aunt To- 
nya, had ended his days in a state of mild 
insanity. According to Natalia, they had had 
more money than they could spend in those 
days, and Grandfather, wearing miorocco- 
leather top-boots and a coloured house-coat, 
would wander anxiously and soundlessly 
from room to room and, glancing about him 
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warily, thrust gold pieces into the cracks in 
the timber walls. 

“It’s Tonya’s dowry I’m thinking of,” he 
would mutter when caught in the act. “It’s 
safer, my friends, much safer ... but on the 
whole—it’s up to you. If you don’t want me 
to, I won’t....” 

And he would start thrusting them in 
again. Or then he would begin to move the 
heavy furniture about in the hall and in the 
drawing-room, for he was always expecting 
visitors, although his neighbours hardly ever 
came to Sukhodol at all; sometimes he would 
complain that he was hungry and would 
make some hash for himself, awkwardly chop- 
ping and mashing some green onions in a 
wooden bowl, shredding bits of bread in, 
pouring thick frothing surovets* over it and 
sprinkling it with such a quantity of grey, 
coarse salt that it was bitter and quite un- 
bearable to the taste. And when there was an 
after-dinner lull in the house and everyone 
trailed away to his favourite corner for a 
good, long nap, Pyotr Kirillich, who slept 
very little even at night, would not know 


* Surovets—a beverage made by pouring warm 
water over flour and letting it ferment.—7r. 
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where to turn in his loneliness. When he 
could stand it no longer, he would go peep- 
ing into the bedrooms and living-rooms and 
quietly call the sleeping: 

“Arkasha, are you asleep? Sleeping, Tonya 
dear?” 

And, rewarded with an angry shout: “Oh, 
leave me alone, for heaven’s sake, Papa!” 
he would mumble hastily and placatingly: 
“Well, sleep, my dear, sleep. I shan’t disturb 
Yous. 

And he would continue on his way, only 
giving a wide berth to the servants’ hall, for 
the footmen were a very rude lot. And within 
ten minutes he would be back at the bedroom 
doors again, calling the sleeping with more 
caution than ever, inventing news of some- 
one driving down the village road with jin- 
gling stage-coach bells,—“It couldn’t be Pe- 
tenka coming on leave from the army, could 
it?’ —or of great hailclouds gathering in the 
sky. 

“The master, bless him, was ever so scared 
of storms,” Natalia told us. “I was nothing 
but a pigtailed kiddy at the time, but I re- 
member it, too. Our house was so_ black 
somehow ... a cheerless place, so help me. 
And the summer days were so long, We had 
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so many servants—footmen alone we had 
five. Well, the young masters would natu- 
rally go to sleep after dinner, and we, faith- 
ful servants, good serfs, would do the same. 
And then Pyotr Kirillich had better not 
come near us, especially, Gervaska. ‘I say, 
footmen, are you asleep?’ he would ask. And 
Gervaska would raise his head from the 
coffer and say: ‘D’you want me to stuff your 
pants with stinging nettle right now?’ ‘Who 
d’you think you’re talking to, you rascal?’ ‘To 
the house goblin, sir, in my sleep.’ Well, then 
Pyotr Kirillich would go back to the dining- 
hall and the drawing-room again, he’d look 
out of the windows and into the garden to 
see whether a thunderstorm was gathering. 
It’s true, though, thunderstorms broke out 
ever so often in the old days. And what ter- 
rible thunderstorms, too! Soon after dinner 
an oriole would start crying, and clouds 
would creep up from behind the garden .. 
the house would grow dark, the grass and 
dead nettle would start rustling, the turkey- 
hens and their chicks would all hide under 
the terrace ... real sickening it was, And he. 
the master, would sigh and cross himself, 
climb a chair to light a wax candle before 
the icons and hang up the sacred towel left 
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over from your great-grandfather’s funeral— 
I was scared to death of that towel. Or he'd 
throw a pair of scissors out of the window. 
That’s the first thing you do, scissors I mean, 
it’s very good against a thunderstorm....” 


* * * 


It had been jollier in the Sukhodol house 
when the French people were staying there. 
At first it was a certain Louis Ivanovich, a 
gentleman with dreamy blue eyes and long 
moustaches, who wore exceedingly wide trou- 
sers narrowing down at the bottom and hair 
plastered across his bald pate from ear to 
ear. After that came an elderly Mademoiselle 
Suzie who was always shivering, and Louis 
Ivanovich’s thundering voice could be heard 
in all the rooms as he yelled at Arkasha: 
“Go away and don’t come back again!” 
From the classroom came: “Maitre corbeau 
sur un arbre perché,” and Miss Tonya 
would be heard practising on the piano. The 
French people remained at Sukhodol for 
cight years, staying on to keep Pyotr Kiril- 
lich company even after the children had been 
sent away to school in town, and they did 
not leave till the children came home for 
their third summer holidays. But after this, 
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Pyotr Kirillich never sent either Arkasha or 
Tonya anywhere any more, for in his opinion 
it was enough if Petenka alone went to 
school. And so the children remained for 
ever untutored and uncared for. 

Natalia used to say: 

“T was the youngest of them all, you 
know. And since Gervaska and your papa 
were almost the same age, they came to be 
the best of friends. But it’s a true saying 
that you can’t put the wolves in with the 
sheep. Well then, they came to be friends, 
they swore eternal friendship, they even ex- 
changed baptismal crosses, but Gervaska 
soon went and cut a caper: he almost drowned 
your papa in the pond. He was just a 
dirty little brat, but already he was a great 
one for criminal pranks. He said to the 
young master one day, ‘When you grow up 
are you going to flog me?’ ‘I am.’ ‘Oh no. 
you're not!’ ‘Why not?’ ‘Just because....’ 
And he went and thought something up: we 
had a barrel standing on top of the hill above 
the pond, and it gave him an idea. He told 
Arkady Petrovich to get into it and roll 
down the hill. ‘You get first chance, master, 
I'll do it after you.’ Well, the young master 
did what he said: he got into the barrel, 
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shoved, and off he went clattering down- 
hill and plopped straight into the water.... 
Oh, Holy Mother of God! Nothing but dust 
whirling in a cloud. A good thing some 
shepherds happened to come along....” 
The house had still looked habitable as 
long as the French people remained in it. Be- 
fore Grandmother died Sukhodo! had mas- 
ters and owners, rule and obedience, state 
rooms and family wings, holidays and week- 
days. A semblance of this had been retained 
while the French people were there. But 
they went away and the house had no masters 
left at all. While the children were small, 
Pyotr Kirillich remained the head of the 
house to all appearances. But what could he 
do? Who ruled whom? Did he rule the serv- 
ants or did the servants rule him? The pia- 
no was closed, the table cloth vanished 
from the oaken table, they ate without one in 
a slapdash way, and the entry was always full 
of borzois. There was no one to look after the 
house, and the dark log walls, the dark floors 
and ceilings, the dark heavy doors and door- 
frames, the oldicons with their Suzdal painted 
saints taking up a whole corner of the dining- 
hall, soon grew quite black. The house was 
frightening at night, especially on stormy 
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nights when the garden roared and droned 
in the wind and rain, when lightning flashed 
across the faces of the saints in the corner, 
when the sky burst apart and opened wide its 
tremulous rosy-gold heavens above the trees 
and the thunder crashed mightily in the 
blackness. In the daytime it was sleepy, 
empty and dreary. Pyotr Kirillich grew fee- 
bler and feebler as the years went by, more 
and more insignificant, while the house was 
managed by old Darya Ustinovna, Grand- 
father’s wet-nurse. But her power was al- 
most equal to Grandfather’s and the bailiff 
Demyan refused to interfere with the house- 
keeping. All he worried about was farm man- 
agement, and he would sometimes say 
with a slow smile, “Why, I wouldn’t wrong 
my masters!” My father, a youngster then, 
could not be bothered with Sukhodol: he was 
crazy about hunting, the balalaika, and 
about Gervaska who was supposed to be a 
footman, but who spent whole days with him 
duck shooting on the Meshchera Marshes 
somewhere, or in the coach-house learning 
new tricks on the balalaika or the pipe. 

“We got used to it,” Natalia said. “He 
only came home to sleep. And if he didn’t 
even do that, it meant he was either in the 
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village, or in the coach-house, or out shoot- 
ing: hare in winter, fox in autumn, quail, duck 
or bustard in summer. He’d get on the rac- 
ing droshky, sling his gun on his shoulder, 
whistle for Dianka, and off he’d go, to the 
Serednyaya Mill one day, the Meshchera 
Marshes the next, or out into the steppe. And 
Gervaska was always with him; he was al- 
ways the ringleader, but he pretended it was 
the young master who dragged him into 
things. And Arkady Petrovich loved him, 
this enemy of his, truly, like a brother, but 
he made nastier sport of him as time wore 
on. Master would say, ‘Come on, Gervaska, 
let’s play our balalaikas. For heaven's sake 
teach me to play “The sun went down beyond 
the trees...” And Gervaska would glance 
at him, blow some smoke out through his 
nostrils, and say with a smirk, ‘First you 
kiss my hand.’ Arkady Petrovich would turn 
deathly white, jump up and slap him on the 
cheek with al! his might, but he'd only jerk 
his head and turn blacker still, scowling 
like some brigand. ‘Get up, you scoundrel!’ 
He'd stand up, stretching like a wolf-hound, 
his velveteen trousers hanging ... and he'd 
say nothing. ‘Beg my pardon! ‘Beg your 
pardon, sir.” But the young master almost 
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choked with rage, he wouldn’t know what to 
say next. ‘Sir, that’s right!’ he’d shout. ‘I’m 
trying to treat you like an equal, you scoun- 
drel; at times I think I’d give my soul for 
you.... And you? Trying to enrage me on 
purpose, are you?” 

“It’s a funny thing,’ Natalia would say. 
“The young master and Grandfather were 
flouted and mocked by Gervaska, and I was 
tormented by Miss Tonya. The young master 
and Grandfather too, if the truth be told, dot- 
ed on him, and I on her ... when I came 
back from Soshki and got my senses back a 
bit after my crime... .” 


Vv 


They did not begin to arm themselves with 
hunting-crops for dinner until after Grand- 
father had died, Gervaska had fled, Pyotr 
Petrovich had got married, Aunt Tonya, her 
inind deranged, had dedicated herself to be 
a bride of Christ, and until Natalia had re- 
turned from Soshki. And the reason why 
Aunt Tonya’s mind was deranged and why 
Natalia had been in exile was... love. 

Now came the day of the young masters, to 
replace the dull, shut-in life of Grandfather's 
{ime. Pyotr Petrovich, retiring from the army 
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to everyone’s surprise, came back to Sukhodol. 
And his arrival proved fatal for both Natalia 
and Aunt Tonya. 

They both fell in love. Neither knew how it 
had happened. It seemed to them at first that 
‘life had simply become more exciting.” 

At the outset Pyotr Petrovich steered the 
life at Sukhodol on a new course of glitter 
and leisure as befitting the gentry. He 
brought with him his friend Voitkevich and 
a chef, a clean-shaven drunkard who squinted 
scornfully at the fluted jelly moulds green 
with age, and the crude knives and forks. 
Pyotr Petrovich wanted to appear hospitable, 
generous and prosperous before his friend, 
and he went about it in an awkward, boyish 
way. But he was, indeed, little more than a 
boy, very gentle and handsome to look at, 
but harsh and cruel by nature, a boy who 
seemed self-assured, yet who was easilv 
thrown into confusion almost to the point 
of tears, and nursed a grudge for a long time 
afterwards against the person who had 
caused his confusion. 

“I seem to remember, Arkady,” he said at 
dinner the very day he arrived home. “I 
seem to remember we had some Madcira that 
wasn’t at all bad.” 
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Grandfather blushed and tried to say some- 
thing but, his courage failing him, he 
only tugged at the neck of his coat nervous- 
ly and said nothing. Arkady Petrovich asked 
in surprise: 

“What Madeira?” 

And Gervaska threw Pyotr Petrovich a 
brazen look and smirked. 

“You have forgotten, sir,’ he said to Arka- 
dy Petrovich without even trying to conceal 
his smirk. “We really did have any amount 
of this Madeira stuff, but it’s all been pinched 
by us menials. It’s a gentleman’s wine, 
but we just guzzled it down instead of 
kvas.” 

“What’s this I hear!” Pyotr Petrovich shout- 
ed, turning a dark red. “Silence!” 

Grandfather joined in delightedly: 

“That’s the way, Petenka, that’s the way! 
Bravol” he cried joyfully in a thin voice and 
almost wept. “You can’t imagine how he 
flouts me. If I’ve thought of it once, I’ve 
thought of it again and again. I'll steal up 
to him and crush his head with a bronze 
pestle. I swear I will! Pll stick a knife into 
his ribs to the very hilt!” 

And Gervaska was quick to retort: 

“I’ve heard the punishment for that is very 
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severe, sir,” he said with a frown. “Because 
I, too, can’t drive the thought away that it’s 
time the master went to heaven.” 

Pyotr Petrovich used to say that when he 
heard this unexpectedly insolent reply he only 
controlled himself because his guest was 
there. All he said to Gervaska was: “Get out 
this minute!” And afterwards he actually felt 
ashamed of his outburst and, making his 
hurried excuses to Voitkevich, he smiled and 
looked at him with those beautiful eyes of his 
which no one who had known him could ever 
forget. 

With Natalia, too, the memory of those eyes 
lingered too long. 

Her happiness was extremely short-lived — 
and who could have thought that it would end 
in her going to Soshki, which was the most 
outstanding event in her whole life? 

Soshki exists to this day, although a Tam- 
boy merchant has owned it for some time 
now. It is a long timber cottage standing in 
a barren plain; there is a granary, a well with 
a long arm to let down the bucket, and a barn 
with melon fields around it. All this was the 
same in Grandfather’s time of course, and the 
town which lies halfway between Sukhodol 
and Soshki has not changed very mitch, either. 
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The crime Natalia had committed came as 
a great surprise to herself: she stole Pyotr 
Petrovich’s little folding mirror, framed in 
silver. 

She saw the mirror and was so struck by 
its beauty (this, however, was the way she 
felt about all Pyotr Petrovich’s things) that 
she could not resist the temptation of taking it. 
And for several days, until the mirror was 
inissed, she lived dumbfounded by her crime, 
spellbound by her dreadful secret and her trea- 
sure, like the girl in the tale about the little 
red flower. Before she went to sleep she prayed 
that the night would soon be over and that 
the morning would come quickly, There was 
a holiday atmosphere in the house which had 
come to life filled with something new and 
wonderful, brought to it by the handsome 
young master, smart and pomaded, with a 
high red collar to his tunic, and a face that 
was tanned but as delicate as a young lady’s; 
even the corridor where Natalia slept on a 
trunk had a festive air, and when she woke 
at dawn she instantly remembered that there 
was joy in the world, because the pair of top- 
boots that stood waiting to be cleaned out- 
side the door were so fine, they were fit for a 
king’s son, But the most awesome and excit- 
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ing place was beyond the garden, inthe de- 
serted bath-house, where the folding inirror in 
ils heavy silver frame was hidden—there, 
beyond the garden, where Natalia hurried 
stealthily through the shrubbery, wet with 
dew, while everyone was still in bed, so she 
conld revel in her possession of this treasure, 
take it Lo the door, open it out in the hot morn- 
ing sunlight, and stare at her reflection till 
her head reeled, and then hide it again con- 
cealing it carefully, and once more Inrry back 
to the house to serve the one to whoni she did 
not even dare lo raise her eyes, and hecause 
Of whom she stared at herself in the mirror 
wilh the mad hope that he might like her. 
But the tale of the little red flower ended 
quickly, very quickly indeed. It ended in dis- 
grace and shame which words conld not de- 
seribe, or so thought Natalia. It ended with 
Pyotr Petrovich himself ordering her hair to 
be cropped, disfiguring her, while all the time 
she had been decking herself ont, blackening 
her cyebrows in frout of the little mirror, and 
creating some delicious seeret, a fanciful in- 
limacy between them. He had been the one 
lo discover ler crime and turn it into an or- 
diary case of theft, into the stupid escapade 
of a silly servant wencl: who, in a dress of 
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ticking, her face swollen with tears, was put 
on a manure cart in view of all the servants 
and, disgraced, abruptly severed from all that 
was dear to her, driven to some strange and 
horrible farmstead, into the distant steppe. 
She knew beforehand: there, on the farm, she 
would have to tend the chickens, turkeys and 
melons; there, she would be scorched by the 
sun, forgotten by the whole world; there in 
the steppe, the days would seem like years, 
when a shimmering haze cloaked the horizon 
and all was so quiet, so sultry that you could 
sleep the sleep of the dead all day long if it 
were not that you had to listen to the gentle 
crackling of the dried-up peas, the busy fuss- 
ing of the brood-hens in the hot sand, the 
placidly sorrowful cries of the turkeys, to 
watch the sudden approach of the eerie 
shadow of a hawk and leap up, shouting in a 
thin, drawn-out voice, ‘“Shoo-oo!” To think 
of the terrible old Ukrainian woman who held 
Natalia’s life and death in her hands, and 
who was certainly awaiting her victim with 
impatience, there at the farmstead. Natalia 
had but one advantage over those taken to 
their execulion—she was free to hang herself. 
That was the only thought that sustained her 
on her way into exile—for ever, she believed. 
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There was much {to see on this journey from 
one end of the district to the other. But she 
was past that. All she thought of or, rather, 
felt was that her life was over, her crime and 
disgrace were much too great to leave her 
any hope of ever returning to it. So far she 
had one of her own people beside her, Yevsei 
Bodulya, but what was to come when he had 
handed her over into the keeping of the 
Ukrainian? Ile would sleep the night and de- 
part, leaving her for ever in a strange land. 
When she could weep no longer she began to 
feel hungry. And to her amazement Yevsei 
seemed to consider this very natural, and as 
they ate he talked to her as if nothing 
had occurred. And then she fell asleep and 
did not awaken until they had reached the 
town. And the town seemed to her bleak, 
dusty and oppressive, and something else 
that was vaguely terrifying and nostalgic, 
like a dream vou could not relate. All the ree- 
ollection she had of that day was that it was 
very hot in the steppe in summer, that there 
was nothing in the world more endless than 
a summer day, nothing longer than a high- 
road. She remembered that in the town a part 
of the streets was cobbled, making the cart 
rumble strangely; she remembered that from 
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afar the town smelt of iron roofing, while in 
the centre of the market square, where they 
took a rest and fed the horse, close to the eat- 
ing-sheds which were empty at that hour, 
it smelt of dust, tar and rotting hay, for hay 
stalks stamped into the dung are always left 
behind at peasants’ halts. Yevsei unharnessed 
the horse and brought it close to the cart 
to feed; he pushed his hot cap on the back of 
his head, wiped his sweating brow with a 
sleeve and, looking black from the heat, made 
for the tavern. He gave Natalia very, very 
strict orders to keep an eye on things, and to 
yell at the top of her voice if something hap- 
pened. And Natalia sat without moving, never 
taking her gaze off the dome of the newly 
built cathedral, which shone like a great 
silver star far beyond the houses. She sat 
thus until Yevsei came back, looking merrier 
and chewing something. Holding a loaf oi 
white bread in the crook of his arm, he began 
to lead the horse back between the shafts. 
“We're a bit on the late side, my princess,” 
he muttered happily, addressing either Natalia 
or the horse. ‘“‘Let’s hope they won’t hang us 
for it. There’s no fire, eh? And I won’t break 
its wind on the way back either, the master’s 
horse means more to me than your dirty 
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mouth,” he said, meaning Demyan now. 
“Bawling your mouth at me! ‘Mind nowl’ If 
you don’t look sharp I’ll see you get it in the 
pants..... Oh you...! I thought. I felt sick 
at the stomach with the insult of it. Pll have 
you know my masters never took my trousers 
down yet... and you're no match for them, 
you foul mug.... ‘Look sharp!’ he says. Why 
should I look sharp? I’m no more a fool than 
you are, I hope. If I feel like it,  won’t come 
back at all. I'll deliver the wench and then 
I'll take to the open road and that’s the last 
you'll ever see of me. I wonder at the wench 
too: what’s the fool worrying about anyway? 
Has the end of the world come or something? 
There'll be wagoners or old folks coming past 
the farm—just say the word and you'll find 
yourself far beyond old Rostov in no time.... 
They can try and catch you then!” 

And the thought “I'll hang myself” gave 
way in Natalia’s sheared head to the thought 
of flight. The cart began to squeak and rock. 
Yevsci lapsed into silence and led the horse 
towards the well in the middle of the square. 
Over there, from where they had come, the sun 
was setting behind a large monastery garden, 
and the windows of the vellow prison, which 
stood across the road from the monastery, 
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sparkled with gold. For a minute the sight of 
the prison stirred her thoughts of flight even 
more, ‘You can live even if you're a runaway. 
Only they say the old people blind the wenches 
and the children they steal by scalding 
their eyes with boiling milk, and then they 
make them beg for alms, and the wagoners 
whisk them away to the sea and sell them to 
the Nogais.... Sometimes it happens that the 
masters catch their escaped servants, too, put 
chains on them and throw them into jail.... 
But, as Gervaska was wont to say, let’s hope 
the warders are men and not beasts.” 

But the light reflected in the prison win- 
dows faded and her thoughts became confused 
—no, to run away was even more terrifying 
than to hang vourself. And then Yevsei, too, 
sobered up and erew silent. 

“We're late, lass.” He spoke uneasily now, 
jumping on to the edge of the cart. 

And the cart, out on the highroad now, be- 
gan to rock and jolt again, clattering loudly 
over the cobbles.... Natalia felt rather than 
thought: “Ah, but anyway it would be better 
if the cart were turned back, if I could only 
fly to Sukhodol and fall at my master’s feet.” 
But Yevsei was whipping his horse on. She 
could no longer see the star beyond the 
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houses. Ahead lay nothing but the bare white 
street, the white road and white houses—and 
all of it terminated in the huge white cathe- 
dral with its new white metal dome and the 
sky above it looked a bleak, bluish white... 
Back home at this time the dew would already 
be falling, the garden would be sending up 
its cool fragrance and a warm smell would be 
coming from the kitchen; far beyond the sea 
of corn, beyond the silvery poplars on the 
edge of the garden, beyond the old sacred 
bath-house, the elow of the sunset would be 
dying away, while in the drawing-room the 
terrace doors would be open, the crimson light 
merging with the shadows in the corners, and 
the sallow-skinned young lady with the black 
eyes, who looked both like Grandfather and 
Pyotr Petrovich, would be sitting with her 
back to the sunset, peering into her music, 
continually pulling down the sleeves of her 
light and loose gown of orange silk. striking 
the yellow keys and filling the drawing-room 
with the solemnly melodious, sweetly despair- 
ing strains of Oginsky’s polonaise and ap- 
pearing to take no notice at all of the officer— 
a stocky, dark-skinned man, who stood behind 
her, his left hand on his waist, watching her 
swilt hands with concentration and gloom.... 
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“She has hers, and ] have mine,” on eve- 
nings such as this Natalia felt rather than 
thoughl, with fluttering heart; and, running 
into the cool, dewy garden, deep into the wilder- 
ness of nettles and damp, strongly smelling 
burdock, she would stand poised, waiting for 
the impossible—for the young master to come 
down the terrace steps, go into the garden, 
catch sight of her and, turning abruptly, come 
close to her with quick strides—and she would 
not have made a sound, numbed by fear and 
joy.... But the cart clattered on. The town 
was all round them, hot and fetid, the same 
town she used to imagine as a place enchant- 
ed. And Natalia gazed in painful surprise at 
the elegantly dressed crowds, walking up and 
down along the stone paving in front of the 
houses, at the gates and the wide-open doors 
of the shops.... “And why did Yevsei have 
to go this way?” she mused. “How could he 
dare clatter along here with his cart?” 

And now they were past the cathedral, driv- 
ing down the humpy and dusty road to the 
shallow river, past smithies and the tumble- 
down huts of the small tradesmen.... Once 
again there was a familiar smell of fresh 
warm water, of silt and the evening coolness 
of the fields. The first to light its flickering 
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lamp was a lonely little house by the barrier, 
far away on the opposite bank.... Then they 
came to the open country, crossed the bridge, 
drove up to the barrier and saw, staring in 
their eyes, a stony desolate road, dimly white, 
that disappeared into the boundless distance, 
into the blue of the cool night. The horse be- 
gan to jog along and once past the barrier it 
slowed down to a walk. And again you could 
hear how very, very still were the earth and 
the sky at night—only a tiny bell tinkled 
plaintively far away. The sound grew ever 
louder, ever more melodious, until at last it 
could be heard above the rhythmic thudding 
of a troika, the even beat of hoofs on the road, 
and with the swish of carriage wheels.... A 
young freedman was driving the troika, while 
in the carriage, his chin thrust into the collar 
of his hooded army coat, sat an officer. He 
raised his head for a moment when they passed 
the cart—and suddenly Natalia saw a red 
collar, black moustache, and young eyes flash- 
ing at her from beneath the bucket-shaped 
helmet.... She cried out, paled and fainted. 

She thought wildly that it was Pyotr Pet- 
rovich, and from the pain and tenderness 
Which pierced her nervous servant's heart 
she suddenly understood what it was she had 
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lost—his nearness. ... Yevsei rushed to douse 
her cropped folling head with water from his 
travelling can. And then a fit of nausea 
brought her back to her senses. She hastily 
thrust her head oul over the edge of the cart. 
Yevsei quickly placed his palm beneath her 
icy forehead, 

After that, relieved and shivering, the neck 
of her blouse wet, she lay on her back and 
gazed at the stars. The terrified Yevsei re- 
mained silent, thinking she was asleep— lie 
merely shook his head and hurried his horse 
on and on. The cart jogged and sped away. 
And to the girl it seemed as though she had 
no body, that she liad nothing but fer soul. 
And this soul of hers felt as happy as though 
if were in heaven. 

Iler love was a lillle red flower blossoming 
ina fairy-tale garden. Bul if was into thie 
steppe, info a remoteness even more forbid- 
ding than the remoteness of Sukhodol, that 
she carried her love, so that there, in silence 
and solitude, she could still ils first sweet and 
poignant torments, and afterwards for a long 
lime to come, for ever, until the day she died, 
bury it in the depths of ler Sukhodolian 
soul. 
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VI 


At Sukhodol they loved strangely. They hat- 
ed strangely, too. 

Grandfather, whose end was as ridiculous 
as that of his murderer or, for that matter, of 
anyone who met his end alt Sukhodol, was 
killed that same year. The feast of the Inter- 
cession of the Holy Virgin was Sukhodol’s 
patron sainl’s day, and Pyotr Petrovich invit- 
ed a number of guests to dinner. He was very 
nervous, wondering if the Marshal of nobil- 
itv, who had promised to be there, would 
come. Grandfather was happily excited too, 
for no apparent reason. The Marshal arrived 
and the dinner went off famously. It was both 
noisy and merry, Grandfather being the mer- 
riest of all. Early next morning, on the second 
of October, he was found dead on the draw- 
ing-room floor, 

When he retired from the army, Pyotr Pet- 
rovich made no secret of the fact that he was 
sacrificing himself to save the Klrushchovs’ 
honour, the family and the family estate. He 
nade no secret of being “forced” to take up 
the reins of management. He was also “ob- 
liged” to make ties, to associale with the most 
enlightened and useful noblemen in the dis- 
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trict, and as for the others—to avoid breaking 
off all relations with them. In the beginning 
he did exactly what he had planned; he called 
on all the small-estate owners; he even visit- 
ed his Aunt Olga Kirillovna, a monstrously 
fat old woman who had the sleeping sick- 
ness and who cleaned her teeth with snuff. 
By autumn it did not surprise anyone any 
inore that Pyotr Petrovich was ruling the 
estate like an autocrat. But then, he no longer 
looked the dandy young officer who had come 
home on leave, he was the master, a young 
landowner. He did not blush with embarrass- 
ment so easily now. He was perfectly groomeil, 
he put on flesh, he wore expensive house 
coats and pampered his small feet with soft 
red Tatar slippers, while his small hands 
were adorned with turquoise rings. Arkady 
Petrovich slirank from looking into his broth- 
er’s black eyes, he did not know what to talk 
fo him about, and at first he gave way to him 
in everything and spent his days out shooting. 

At this dinner of his, Pyotr Petrovich want- 
ed to charm cach of his guests with his hos- 
pitality, and show them, besides, that he was 
indeed the master of the house, But Grand- 
father was a dreadful nuisance. Grandfather 
was blissfully happy but he was tactless, gar- 
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rulous and pathetic in his little velvet cap— 
a sacred relic—and his new and much too 
wide blue coat, made by the family tailor. He 
also fancied himself a good host and fussed 
since early morning, inventing some stupid 
ceremony for receiving the guests. Only one 
side of the folding doors from the dining-hall 
into the passage was ever opened. Yet he per- 
sonally moved back the iron bars at the top 
and botlom, brought up a chair himself and, 
shaking all over, climbed on to it. When he 
had thrown the doors wide open, he took his 
stand on the threshold and, taking advantage 
of Pyotr Petrovich’s silence, who was numb 
with shame and rage but resolved to stand 
anything, he never left his post until after the 
last guest had arrived. His eyes were glued 
to the front door, which had to be flung open 
too in conformity with some ancient custom or 
other—he shuffled his feet in his excitement, 
and as soon as he sighted the next guest com- 
ing in, he rushed out to meet him, hastily made 
a pas, skipping and throwing one foot out ac- 
ross the other, bowed low to him and said to 
one and all, gutping the words breathtessly: 

“Oh, I am so glad! So glad! It’s quite some 
time since you’ve been to see me! Come in, 
come inl” 
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It also maddened Pyotr Petrovich that 
Grandfather insisted on telling all and sun- 
dry that Tonya had gone to Lunevo to stay 
with Olga Kirillovna. “Tonya is ill with mel- 
ancholy; she’s gone to spend the autumn with 
her aunt.” What would the guests think on 
hearing this uncalled-for announcement? Her 
affair with Voitkevich was now common prop- 
erty, of course. Perhaps Voitkevich had real- 
ly had honourable intentions, sighing at To- 
nya’s side, playing duets with her, reading 
Lyudmila to her in a muffled voice, or saying 
to her with a gloomy pensiveness: “The sanc- 
tity of vows betroth you to the dead....” But 
Tonya had flared up wildly whenever he made 
an attempt to express his feelings, even when 
these attempts were of the most innocent sort, 
such as bringing her a flower, and, abruptly, 
Voitkevich left. And yet, when he had gone 
away, Tonya no longer slept at night, she 
took to silting in the darkness beside her open 
window as if waiting for a moment that she 
alone knew, and then suddenly bursting into 
loud sobs, waking up Pyotr Petrovich. He 
would lic awake for a long time, listening to 
her sobs and the soft, sleepy murmur of the 
poplars in the dark garden which sounded 
like a never ending drizzle. Then he would go 
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to comfort her. The sleepy housemaids trailed 
in to comfort her too, and sometimes Grand- 
father would hurry in anxiously as well. And 
Tonya would start stamping her feet and 
shrieking: “Leave me alone, you are my 
mortal enemies!”—and everything would end 
in an ugly brawl, almost a fight. 

“Try to understand, you,” Pyotr Petrovich 
hissed savagely, after he had driven out the 
housemaids and Grandiather and, slamming 
the door shut, stood holding on tightly to the 
handle. ‘Try to understand, you viper, what 
people may think.” 

“Oooh!” Tonya sereeched in a frenzy. 
“Papa! He's abusing me, he says [’m 
pregnant!” 

And, clutching his head in his hands, Pyotr 
Petrovich would rush out of her room. 

The day of the party he was also very 
uneasy about Gervaska, afraid he might be 
insolent if they weren't careful. 

Gervaska had grown terribly. Huge, awk- 
ward, but the best-looking and the most clever 
of all the servants, he, too, was dressed up in 
a blue coat, blue trousers and soft kidskin 
top-boots with flat soles. .\ worsted mauve 
kerchief was knotted round his thin dark neck. 
His thick, brittle black hair was parted on 
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the side; he had refused to have it cut short 
and had it trimmed in an even bob round his 
head. There was nothing for him to shave, 
for he only had two or three coarse black 
hairs curling on his chin and one each at the 
corners of his big mouth, “a slit from ear to 
ear,” they teased him in the servants’ hall. 
Lanky, very broad in his flat, bony chest, with 
a small head and deep eye sockets, thin ash- 
blue lips and large bluish teeth, this ancient 
Aryan, a Persian from Sukhodol, had already 
been nicknamed “borzoi.” Looking at his grin, 
hearing his cough, many were struck with the 
thought: “Borzoi, you'll soon croak, you 
know.” And yet to his face they called this 
youngster Gervasy Afanasyevich, thus setting 
him apart from the other servants. 

His masters were afraid of him too. The 
masters and the serfs had this trait in com- 
mon: they could either rule or cringe. To the 
amazement of all the servants, Gervaska got 
no punishment whatsoever for his insolent 
retort to Grandfather the day of Pyotr Petro- 
vich’s arrival. Arkady Petrovich told him 
curtly. “You're really a swine, brother,” and 
the reply he received to this was as curt: “I 
ean’t stand him, sir.” But to Pyotr Petrovich 
Gervaska came of his own free will; he stood 
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in the door in his customary and unduly fa- 
miliar pose, slumping his body backwards on 
his disproportionately long legs in the widest 
of trousers, jutting his left knee forward, aud 
requested to be flogged. 

“I’m too hot-tempered and impertinent, sir,” 
he said nonchalantly, flashing his great black 
eyes. 

And Pyotr Petrovich sensing a hint in the 
words “‘hot-tempered,” turned coward. 

“Oh, we've plenty of time, old man! Plenty 
of timel” And he shouted with feigned stern- 
ness, “Leave the room! I can’t stand the sight 
of a bold-faced chap like you!” 

Gervaska stood a moment saving nothing. 
Then he spoke, “It’s up to you.” 

He stood there a little longer, twining a 
coarse hair on his upper lip and baring nis 
bluish teeth in a dog-like grin, his face empty 
of all feeling, and walked out. This instance 
convinced him firmly that the best way to act 
was to keep his face expressionless and to be 
as curt as possible in his replies. And as for 
Pyotr Petrovich, he not only began to avoid 
conversation with Gervaska, he actually avoid- 
ed looking into his face. 

On the day of the party Gervaska behaved 
with the sanic nonchalance and inscrutability. 
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Everyone was run off their feet making prep- 
arations for the dinner, giving and taking 
orders, swearing, bickering, scrubbing floors, 
cleaning the dark, heavy silver of the icons 
with chalk that turned blue, kicking the dogs 
back as they tried to get into the entry, wor- 
rying that the jelly wouldn’t set, that there 
wouldn’t be enough forks to go round, that the 
sugar cakes and the pies would be burnt; 
Gervaska alone smirked composedly and said 
to Kazimir, the drunkard chef, who was in 
a frenzy of excilement: 

“Easy now, father deacon, your under-cas- 
sock might split.” 

“Mind you don’t get drunk,” Pyotr Petro- 
vich said absently to Gervaska, his anxious 
mind on the Marshal. 

“Never drank in my life,” Gervaska threw 
back as to an equal. “It’s no fun.” 

And afterwards, with the guests there, 
Pyotr Petrovich shouted for all to hear, try- 
ing to ingratiate himself with Gervaska. 

“Gervasy! Don’t disappear, for heaven’s 
sake. We’re lost without you.” 

While Gervaska called back in the most 
polite and dignified voice: 

“Don’t worry, sir. I’m at your service.” 

He served as never before. He fully justified. 
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the words Pyotr Petrovich said to his guests 
in Gervaska’s presence: 

“You'd never believe how impertinent that 
huge chap is! But he’s realiy got genius! 
Hands of gold!” 

Could he ever have thought that he was 
adding the very drop that would overfill the 
cup? Grandfather heard his words. He started 
tugging at the neck of his coat and suddenly 
he cried to the Marshal at the other end of 
the table: 

“Your Excellency! Lend me a helping hand! 
I appeal to you like to a father, and lodge a 
complaint against this servant of mine! This 
one here, this one—Gervasy Afanasyevich 
Kulikov! He flouts me at every turn! He—” 

They did not let him finish, they comforted 
and pacified him, Grandfather’s agitation re- 
duced him to tears, but they all took to con- 
soling him with such vigour and deference. 
which was a farce of course, that he succumbed 
and felt childishly happy again. Gervaska 
stood rigidly by the wall without looking 
up, turning his head away. Grandfather could 
see that the giant’s head was too small, that 
it would have been smaller still if his hair had 
been cropped, that the back of his head was 
markedly sharp and his hair particularly 
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thick on the nape—coarse hair, crudely 
trinimed, jutting out over his thin neck. Gervas- 
ka’s face was peeling in spots from sunburn 
and from exposure to the wind when out 
shooting, and the spots showed pale mauve. 
And Grandfather darted frightened and un- 
easy glances at Gervaska, but he nevertheless 
went on shouting gleefully to the guests: 

“All right, PI forgive him, but only on one 
condition, my dear friends, that you will stay 
with me for at least three days. I positively 
refuse to let you go. I beg you particularly, do 
not leave me now that evening is nigh! When 
dusk falls I’m not myself at all: it’s so melan- 
choly, so sinister! Clouds are gathering in the 
sky now; they say two of Bonaparte’s French- 
men were caught in Troshin Wood again.... 
I’m sure to die at night, mark my words. Mar- 
tin Zadeka, the book of dreams, says so....” 

But he died early in the morning. 

He had his way after all: “to please him” 
a number of people stayed for the night; they 
drank tea all evening long, there was any 
amount of jam of so many different kinds that 
they could come up and taste one sort, come 
up again and taste another; and then more 
tables were laid, great clusters of spermaceti 
candles were lit; they were reflected in all the 
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mirrors and lent the golden brilliance of a 
church to the rooms which swam in expensive, 
aromatic smoke, and came to life with noise 
and conversation. But to Grandfather the most 
important thing was that many of the guests 
were staying overnight. And therefore it did 
not only mean another pleasant day ahead but 
also a great deal of fuss and worry: why, if 
it had not been for him, for Pyotr Kirillich, 
the party would never have been such a suc- 
cess, the dinner so sumptuous and gay. 

“Yes, yes,” Grandfather was thinking ex- 
citedly that night as he stood in his bedroom 
with his coat off in front of the prie-dieu with 
thin wax candles burning on it, and gazed at 
St. Mercury’s dark visage. “Yes, yes, evil 
shall slay the wicked. Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath....” 

But then he remembered it was something 
quite different he wanted to think about; hunch- 
ing his shoulders and whispering the fiftieth 
psalm, he walked across the room and back, 
irimmed the pastille smouldering on his bed- 
side table, picked up his psalter and, opening 
it, once again raised his eves to the decapitat- 
ed saint with a blissful sigh. And, suddenly, 
he came upon the thought that was escaping 
him and he beamed with a smile: 
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“Yes, that’s it, that’s it: if I had him Id 
kill him, if I hadn’t I’d buy him.” 

He hardly slept that night, worrying lest 
he should oversleep and fail to give the neces- 
Sary orders. And early next morning, while 
the rooms, as yet untidied and unaired, stood 
hushed in the silence which is peculiar only 
to the morning after a party, he tiptoed cau- 
tiously in his bare feet into the drawing-room, 
anxiously picked up some pieces of chalk ly- 
ing on the floor beside the green card-table, 
and gasped weakly in delight as he saw the 
garden through the glass doors: the clear 
brilliance of the cold azure skies, the silver 
of the morning frost covering the terrace and 
the balustrade, the brown foliage in the bare 
shrubs beyond. He opened the door and sniffed: 
the shrubs still had the bitter, fermenting 
smeli of autumnal decay, but this smell was 
swallowed up in the wintry crispness. And 
everything was motionless, stilled and almost 
solemn. The sun, peeping from behind the vil- 
lage, lit up the tops of the half-bare birches 
lining the picturesque walk, and those white 
and gold tree tops, strewn with thin little 
golden leaves, transparent against the blue of 
the sky, had a lovely, joyous and elusively li- 
lac tint. A dog ran past in the cold shadow of 
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the terrace, and the grass, scorched by the 
frost as though il were sprinkled with salt, 
crunched underfoot. This sound was reminis- 
cent of winter, and Grandfather, twitching 
his shoulders in pleasurable anticipation, 
turned back into the drawing-room and, pant- 
ing, started moving the heavy furniture, which 
rumbled when pushed about, and threw oc- 
casional glances at the sky reflected in the 
mirror. Suddenly Gervaska walked in quietly 
and quickly, without his coat, fuddled with 
sleep and “mad like helt,” as he himself de- 
scribed it afterwards. 

He came in and shouted sternly in a loud 
hiss: 

“Stop it, you! Why do you poke your nose 
into other people’s business?” 

Grandfather raised his excited face and 
whispered with the same kindliness he had 
been feeling all the previous evening and all 
night: 

“Look what you're like, Gervasy! I forgave 
you last night, but instead of being grateful 
to your master, you—” 

“I'm fed to the teeth with your snivelting,” 
Gervaska cut him short. “Let go of that 
table!” 
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Grandfather threw a frightened look at the 
back of Gervaska’s head that seemed to jut 
more than ever above the thin neck sticking 
out of the white shirt, but he flared up and 
stood between Gervaska and the card-table 
which he was going to drag into a corner. 

“You let go!” he shouted after a moment’s 
thought, but his voice was not loud. “It’s you 
who should give in to the master. You’ll drive 
me too far: I’ll stick a knife in your ribs.” 

“You will,” Gervaska said angrily, flashing 
his teeth—and struck Grandfather hard across 
the chest. 

Grandfather slipped on the polished oak 
floor, threw up his hands and as he fell struck 
his temple against the sharp corner of the 
table. 

When Gervaska saw the blood, the sense- 
lessly slanting eyes and the gaping mouth, 
he tore from Grandfather’s still warm neck 
the sacred goiden plaque and the amulet on 
its grimy string. Looking over his shoulder, 
he pulled Grandfather’s wedding ring off his 
little finger, too. Then he left the drawing- 
room soundlessly and swiftly, and vanished 
into thin air. 

The only person at Sukhodol who ever saw 
him again was Natalia. 
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VII 


While she was at Soshki, two other major 
events took place at Sukhodol: Pyotr Petro- 
vich got married and the brothers went to 
fight in the Crimean War. 

She only came back after two years’ exile: 
they had forgotten about her, And when she 
did come back, she did not recognize Sukho- 
dol, just as Sukhodol did not recognize her. 

That summer evening, when the cart that 
had been sent from the manor-house to fetch 
her came squeaking up to the cottage and Na- 
talia appeared in the door, Yevsei Bodulya 
cried in surprise: 

“Can it be you, Natalia?” 

“Who do you think it is?” Natalia replied 
with a barely perceptible smile. 

Yevsei shook his head: 

“You've grown mighty uncomely, you 
know.” 

But she only looked different, that was all. 
She was no longer the crop-haired, round- 
faced, bright-eyed girl; she was a young 
woman, lean, and slender, not tall, serene, 
reserved and gentle. She had on a Ukrainian 
checked wool skirt, and an embroidered 
blouse, and though her kerchief was dark, she 
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wore it the way we do. She was somewhat 
sunburnt and her face was sprinkled with 
little freckles the colour of millet. But to 
Yevsei, a true Sukhodolian, the dark kerchief, 
the sunburn and the freckles looked ugly of 
course. 

On the way to Sukhodol Yevsei asked: 

“Well, lass, you’re old enough to marry 
now. | suppose you want to get married, eh?” 

She only shook her head and said: 

“No, Uncle Yevsei, I’ll never marry.” 

“What's come over you?” In his amazement 
Yevsei even took his pipe out of his mouth. 

And unhurriedly she explained: marriage 
wasn’t everyone’s lot; they’d give her into 
Miss Tonya’s keeping, probably, but since 
Miss Tonya had dedicated herself to God, 
that meant she wouldn’t let Natalia marry 
either; and then she’d had many a dream that 
made it obvious enough.... 

“What kind of dreams?” Yevsei asked. 

“It wasn’t anything really,” she said. ‘Ger- 
vaska scared me to death that time he told 
me the news; I began to brood on it, so I had 
those dreams.” 

“Did he really stay and eat with you, Ger- 
vaska J mean?” 

Natalia thought a little. 
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“Yes, he did. He came and said, ‘the master 
sent me to you on a very important matter, 
but let me have something to eat first.’ We set 
out the meal on the table thinking no ill of 
him. When he finished eating, he walked out 
of the cottage and beckoned me to follow. 
I ran out after him, and behind the cottage 
he told me everything, and was off.” 

“But why didn’t you call the people?” 

“Not me. He had threatened to kill me if 
I did. He said I wasn't to tell before night- 
fall. And to them he said, ‘I'll go and sleep 
under the shed.’ ” 

All the servants at Sukhodol were very 
curious to see her when she got back; her old 
friends and the housemaids pestered her with 
questions. She answered them shortly, almost 
as though she gloried in the part she had 
taken upon herself to play. 

“All was well,” she repeated. And once she 
said in the tones of an old pilgrim woman, 
“God has many mercies. All was well.” 

And quietly, without delay, she took up her 
ordinary, humdrum duties about the house, as 
if she were not the least surprised that Grand- 
father was no more, that the young masters 
had gone to the war, that Miss Tonya was 
“touched” and wandered through the rooms 
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imitating Grandfather, that Sukhodol was 
ruled by a new and utterly strange mistress 
—short, fat, very lively and pregnant. 

The mistress called out imperiously from 
the dining-hali: 

“Tell her to come here... what’s her name 
exe Natalia” 

And Natalia walked in swiftly and 
noiselessly, crossed herself, bowed to the 
icons in the corner, then to the mistress and 
miss, and stood still, waiting to be questioned 
and given orders. It was only the mistress, of 
course, who questioned her. Miss Tonya, who 
had grown very tall, thin and sharp-nosed, 
her unbelievably black eyes staring with a 
dull fixedness, did not say a word. It was 
the mistress who appointed her to Miss. 
Tonya. Natalia bowed and said simply: “Yes, 
ma’am.” 

Miss Tonya, her gaze as fixedly indifferent, 
pounced on her that same evening and, 
squinting her eyes in a frenzy, tore at Nata- 
lia’s hair with cruel delight because she had 
clumsily tugged at her stocking when help- 
ing her to undress. Natalia burst into childish 
tears but said nothing. Going into the maids’ 
room, she sat down on the window-seat, and, 
as she picked out her broken hairs, she actu- 
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ally smiled through the tears that hung on 
her eyelashes. 

“My, she’s fierce,’ 
have a hard time.” 

Miss Tonya, awakening next morning, lay 
in bed for a long time, while Natalia stood by 
the door with lowered head, and cast side- 
long glances at her pale face. 

“Well, what did you dream about?” Miss 
Tonya asked with such apathy as if someone 
else were doing the talking for her. 

Natalia replied, “Nothing, I don’t think.” 

Whereupon Miss Tonya, as suddenly as the 
night before, jumped out of bed and in a 
savage fury hurled her cup of tea at Natalia, 
and then, falling across her bed, she started 
sobbing bitterly and screaming. Natalia 
dodged the cup, and soon she learnt to duck 
with extraordinary nimbleness. When the 
stupid maids said, ‘Nothing, miss,” in answer 
to Miss Tonya’s question about their dreams 
the night before, she would sometimes shout 
at them, “Well, make up some lie then!’ But 
since Natalia was not good at lying, she was 
obliged to train herself in the art of ducking, 
instead. 

A doctor was brought to see Miss Tonya 
at last. He prescribed many different tablets 
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she said. ‘I’m going to 
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and drops. Fearing that they wanted to poison 
her, Miss Tonya made Natalia try out the 
medicines first, and, submissively, she tasted 
them all, one after the other. Shortly after her 
return she learnt that Miss Tonya had been 
waiting for her “like for a ray of sunshine’; it 
was, in fact, Miss Tonya who had thought of 
her, and had been straining her eyes to see 
if the cart was coming from Soshki, passion- 
ately assuring everyone that she would he 
perfectly well the minute Natalia came back. 
Natalia did come back—and was met with 
utter indifference. Could it be that Miss To- 
nya’s tears were caused by her disappoint- 
ment in Natalia? The girl felt a pang when 
this occurred to her one day. She went out 
into the passage, sat down on a trunk and 
cried again. 

“Well, do you feel better for the medicine?” 
Miss Tonya asked when she came back into 
the room with her eyes swollen from weeping. 

“Yes, miss,” Natalia whispered, though her 
heart beat faintly and her head spun from all 
the medicines, and, coming up to her, she 
kissed hcr mistress’s hand with feeling. 

And for a long time to come she went about 
with downcast eyes, not daring to raise them 
to Miss Tonya, moved with pity for her. 
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“Oh, you Ukrainian snake, you!” Soloshka, 
one of the housemaids, once snapped at her. 
She, more than the others, had been striving 
to become Natalia’s bosom friend and confi- 
dante of her thoughts and secrets, but all her 
advances had invariably met with curt, plain 
answers, which offered none of the delights 
of intimate friendship. 

Natalia smiled sadly. 

“Oh, well,” she said pensively. “That's 
right too. You do get to be like the people 
you're with. Sometimes, you know, I miss my 
Ukrainians more than I do my own father and 
mother... .” 

Her new surroundings had been quite lost 
on her when she had first arrived at Soshki. 
They got there early in the morning and the 
only thing that seemed strange to her then 
was that the cottage was very long and white, 
seen from afar amid the plains, that the 
woman who was lighting the stove greeted her 
pleasantly and the man did not stop to listen 
to Yevsci’s gossip. Yevsei prattled on without 
a pause—of his masters, of Demyan, of the 
hot journey, of what he ate in town, of Pyotr 
Petrovich and, of course, of the theft of the 
mirror; while the Ukrainian, Shary by name 
but known as “badger” at Sukhodol, only 
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shook his head and, when Yevsei had finished, 
glanced at him absently and with a very 
cheeriul glint in his eye sang under his breath 
with a twang: “Whirl on, whirl on, snow- 
storm....” Little by little Natalia came back 
to normal and began to marvel at Soshki, 
finding in it more and more charm and differ- 
ence from Sukhodol. The cottage alone was 
worth seeing, with its snow-white walls, its 
smooth roof evenly thatched with reeds, and 
the way the interior was decorated—how rich 
it seemed in comparison to the slovenly 
wretcnedness of the Sukhodol huts. Look at 
the sumptuous tinselled icons hanging in the 
corner, the lovely paper flowers wreathed 
round them, and the bright embroidered 
towels hanging above. And look at the flowered 
table cloth. The rows of blue glazed pots 
and bowls on the shelves beside the stove. 
But the Ukrainian couple were the most 
amazing of all. 

Natalia did not quite understand what was 
so amazing about them, but she was con- 
scious of it all the time. Never before had she 
seen anyone as neat, unruffled and sound as 
Shary. He was not tall; he had a wedge- 
shaped head covered with cropped hair 
threaded tickly with silver; he did not wear 
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a beard, but his moustache, scanty like a 
Tatar’s was silver too, his face and neck 
were burnt black by the sun and lined with 
deep wrinkles, which were neat too, well 
defined and necessary for some reason, His 
gait was clumsy, for the top-boots he wore 
over his bleached linen trousers were too 
heavy; the shirt he tucked into the trousers 
was of the same material, hanging loose un- 
der the arm, its collar turned down. He 
slouched a bit when he walked. But neither 
this, nor his wrinkles and grey hair aged 
him; there was none of cur weariness or 
drowsiness in his face; his somewhat small 
eyes had a keen look in them, with a hint of 
mockery. He reminded Natalia of the old 
Serbian who had once come to Sukhodol with 
a little boy who played a fiddle. 

Marina, the Ukrainian woman, had been 
nicknamed “pike” by the Sukhodolians. This 
wornan of fifty was tall and slender. A yellow- 
ish tan lay evenly on the fine skin—not a 
Sukhodolian skin—of her high-cheek-boned 
face which if somewhat coarse was almost 
beautiful for its straight lines and the bright 
look in her stern eyes; these were either agate 
or amber-grey, changing colour like a cat’s. 
A kerchief of black and gold with red spots 
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was wound round her head in a tall turban; 
a short black skirt, against which her white 
blouse looked even whiter, hung closely 
around her hips and legs. She wore hobnailed 
shoes on her bare feet, her calves were slim 
though rounded and the sunburn gave 
them a qualily of brown polished wood. And 
when she sang at her work, her eyebrows 
drawn together, in a strong deep voice, the 
song about the infidels storming Pochayev 


The evening glow 
Went down below 
Pochayev’s walls... 


and of the Mother of God Herself defending 
the holy monastery, her voice rang with such 
melancholy and despair but, at the same time, 
with such majesty, power and menace, thal 
Natalia could not tear her eyes away from her, 
looking on in awe-struck fascination. 

They had no children, and Natalia was an 
orphan. Had she been staying with some 
Sukhodolian couple, they wonld have called her 
“daughter dear” at times and “dirty thief” at 
others, they would have fondled her one day 
and thrown it in her face the next. The Ukrain- 
ians, however, treated her almost coldly but 
fairly; they were neilher inquisitive nor talk- 
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ative. In the autumn a number of girls and 
women were brought from Kaluga, hired for 
the mowing and threshing, but Natalia 
shunned the company of these women dressed 
in bright, flowered sarafans: they were said to 
be dissolute and sick with foul diseases; they 
were large-breasted, brazen and insolent; they 
swore lustily and dirtily; they simply scattered 
bawdy little couplets; they sat their horses 
like men and galloped them madly. Natalia’s 
sorrow would have been dispelled in familiar 
surroundings, in confidences, tears and songs. 
But who was there for her to confide in or to 
sing songs with? These harsh-voiced women 
would start one of their songs but then the 
rest of them would join in too readily and 
raucously, with whooping and whistling. 
Shary sang nothing but his humorous danc- 
ing ditties. And as for Marina, she was stern, 
proud and pensively gloomy when she sang, 
even if it was a love song. 


Willows I planted 
Close to the water, 
Rustling above, 


she would recite in a plaintive, despondent 
voice, and pilching her voice low, she would 
add firinly and hopelessly: 
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Gone is my darling, 
Gone now for ever 
Gone is my love.... 

And in solitude Natalia slowly drank to the 
dregs her first cup of the bitter-sweet poison 
of unrequited love; she went through the 
agony of shame and jealousy, and the fright- 
ening and sweet dreams which often came to 
her at night, vain fancies and hopes which 
tormented her sorely through the silent days 
she lived in the steppe. Often the scorching 
pain in her heart would give way to tenderness, 
passion and despair, to submissiveness, and the 
desire for the most humble, insignificant exist- 
ence close to Aim, for love that would for ever 
be hidden from the whole world, love that ex- 
pected nothing and demanded nothing. News 
and messages coming from Sukhodol would 
sober her for a while. But there was no news for 
a long time, she lost the sense of the humdrum 
side of Sukhodol life, and it began to appear 
so beautiful to her, her yearning for it was so 
strong, that she could hardly endure her lone- 
liness and sorrow.... Then suddenly Ger- 
vaska came. He hurled all the news of Su- 
khodol at her with hasty brusaueness, and in 
half an hour told what another would not 
have managed to tell in a day. He told every- 
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thing, including the fatal “shove” he had 
given Grandfather, He ended resolutely: 

“Good-bye for ever now.” 

And, with his enormous eyes burning 
through the dumbfounded girl, he called back 
as he gol to the road: 

“It’s time you, too, had your foolishness 
knocked out of you. He’s getting married any 
day now, so even as a mistress you'd be no 
use to him.... Get some sense back.” 

And_ she did. She suffered this horrible news, 
pulled herself together and got her senses back. 

After this her days dragged on bleakly and 
dully; they were like those pilgrim women 
who trailed on and on past the farm down 
the highroad and, stopping for a rest, held 
long conversations with her, teaching her to 
be palient and to rest her hopes in the Heav- 
enly Father, whose name was pronounced 
with a dull plaintiveness, and above all the 
rule: not to think at all. 

“Whether we think or not, it won't be the 
Way we wan it,” {he women would say, stop- 
ping to re-tie their bast shoes, wrinkling their 
wan faces and gazing ruefully into the vast- 
ness of the steppe. “The Lord has many mer- 
cies.... Pick us a few onions on the sly, 
there Sa -grood Girly." 
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There were others, of course, who put the 
fear of God into her, frightening her with 
her sinfulness, threatening her with hell-fire, 
and presaging calamities and horrors she had 
never known, And then she had two frightful 
dreams, almost one after the other. Her mind 
was constantly on Sukhodol—it was difficult 
not to think of it at first. She thought of Miss 
Tonya, of Grandfather, of her future, wonder- 
ing whether she would get married and if so 
when and to whom. Her thoughts merged in- 
to a dream so imperceptibly one night that 
she saw with perfect clarity a sultry, dusty 
and alarmingly windy evening, and herself 
running with a couple of pails to fetch some 
water from the pond, when suddenly on the 
dry and loamy slope she saw a hideous, big- 
headed old dwarf in battered top-boots, hat- 
less, with his red stragely hair tousled in 
the wind and a fiery-red unbelted shirt stream- 
ing behind him. “Oh dear, is there a fire?” she 
screamed, alarmed and frightened. And the 
dwarf screamed too, his voice muffled by the 
hot wind: “Ruin, ruin, all is lost! A storm of 
untold horror is nigh! It comes, it comes. 
Think not of marriage!” Her olher dream was 
even more horrible. She was standing in a 
hot, empty cottage at midday, with someone 
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outside jamming the door tight, and was wait- 
ing breathlessly for she knew not what—and 
suddenly a huge grey goat leapt out from be- 
hind the stove, reared and made straight for 
her, obscenely excited, with eyes burning like 
coals, gleefully mad and beseeching. “I am 
your mate!” he shouted in a human voice, 
trotting towards her quickly and clumsily, 
his small rear hoofs clop-clopping rapidly. 
and with all his might he brought his front 
ones down on her breast.... 

She jumped down from her bed in the pas- 
sage, jolted awake; the hammering of her 
heart, her terror of the darkness and the 
thought that she had no one to run to, almost 
killing her. 

“Oh, Jesus! Holy Mother of God! Oh, Holy 
Saints!” she whispered in a quick patter. 

But because all the saints she could picture 
were dark-brown and decapitated like St. 
Mercury, her terror increased. 

And when she started thinking these 
dreams over, it occurred to her that her youth 
was past, that her fate was already sealed, 
(no wonder something extraordinary, the love 
for the master, had fallen to her lot), that 
more trials were awaiting her, that she should 
try and imitate the Ukrainians’ reserve and 
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the pilgrim women’s humility and simplicity. 
And since the Sukhodolians are fond of play- 
ing a part, of convincing themselves in the 
inevitability of something which they them- 
selves have invented, so Natalia, too, chose 
a part to play. 
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Her knees gave way from happiness when, 
running out on to the porch on the eve of 
St. Peter’s Day, she realized that Bodulya 
was there to fetch her, when she saw the 
dusty, shabby Sukhodol cart, when she saw 
Bodulya, a ragged cap on his tousled head, 
his matted beard bleached in the sun, and his 
face, tired and excited, old before its time 
and ugly, even strange with its mean and 
incongruous features, when she saw the old 
dog, shaggy, too, looking not only like Bo- 
dulya but like all of Sukhodol, its back a din- 
gy grey, while its chest and the thick hair on 
its neck looked dark as though the black 
smoke of a chimneyless hut still clung to it. 
But Natalia soon took herself in hand. On 
the way home Bodulya rambled on in a 
desultory fashion about the Crimean War, 
happy about it one minute, complaining of it 
the next, while Natalia observed reasonably: 
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“Oh well, it seems we've got to give them 
a setback, the French that is.” 

She had an uncanny feeling all the long 
way to Sukliodol, looking with new eyes at 
things old and familiar, living her former 
self over again as she neared her old home, 
nolicing changes, recognizing people. A two- 
year-old colt was running about the fallow 
land overgrown with cowslips, where the 
road forked off to Sukhodol; a youngster, 
holding the rope bridle down with his bare 
foot, was clutching at the colt’s neck and try- 
ing to swing his other leg over its back, but 
the colt wouldmt let him—it jumped about 
and shook him off. And Natalia fell a wave 
of happy excitement on recognizing the 
youngster as Foma Pantyvukhin. Next she 
saw the hundred-year-old Nazarushka, who 
no longer drove like a man but now sat in 
his empty cart like a woman—with his legs 
stretched ont straight before him, his shoul- 
ders raised high, stiffly and weakly, his pit- 
ifully sad eyes faded, and his body so ema- 
ciated it was nothing but skin and bones 
dressed in a long, shabby shirt that had be- 
come a dusky blue, like the ashes on the 
floor of the stove where he was wont to lie. 
And her heart flinched again as she remem- 
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bered how some three years before Arkady 
Petrovich, the most kind-hearted and = care- 
free man of all, lad wanted to flog his same 
Nazarnshka, who had been caught red- 
handed with a radish tail in the vegelable 
garden, aud who slood weeping, dead with 
fright, amone the servants who snrromided 
him and shouted through enffaws of laugh- 
ter: 

“Nothing doing, Grandad, no whimpering 
nowl Yowll have to take your trousers 
down, it seems! You camt get out of iP? 

But how her heart begau {to throb when 
she saw the conmon, the row of collages 
and the manor-house, the garden, the lall 
roof, the rear walls of the servants’ quarters, 
the barns and stables. Yellow rye fields, 
thickly dotted with corn-flowers, came ap 
close to the walls, to the fall grass and 
the thistles; someone’s calf, white wilh 
brown spots, stood deep in the oals, chewing 
away at the tassels. Everything = was 
peaceful, simple and ordinary—all that was 
extraordinary and alarming remained in her 
inind alone, and her mind grew ullerly 
dazed when the cart rolled briskly down Ihe 
wide courtyard spotted with sleeping white 
borzois as a graveyard is spotted with tomb- 
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stones, when, after an absence of two years, 
she walked into the cool house which smelt 
so dearly of wax candles and lime blos- 
som, the pantry, Arkady Petrovich’s Cossack 
saddle lying on a bench in the entry hall, 
the now empty quail cages at the window— 
and glanced timidly at St. Mercury who had 
been brought from Grandfather's rooms to the 
corner of the hall.... 

The sun, streaming in from the garden 
through the little windows, lit up the gloomy 
hall as merrily as ever. A chicken, which had 
somchow got into the house, was clicking 
disconsolately as it wandered about the 
drawing-room. Lime blossom, drying on the 
hot, bright window-sills, sent up its fra- 
grance.... It seemed to her that all the old 
things she was seeing about her had grown 
younger, and this you usually feel in a house 
where someone had just died. In everything, 
in everything, and particularly in the fra- 
grance of the lime blossom, she felt a particle 
of her own self, her childhood, her adoles- 
cence, her first love. And she felt sorry for 
those who had grown up, died and changed— 
sorry for herself and Miss Tonya. Friends of 
her own age had grown up too. Many of the 
old men and women, whose heads used to 
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shake with old age and who sometimes used 
to peep out dully at the world from behind 
the doors of the servants’ rooms, had for 
ever disappeared from this world. Darya 
Ustinovna was gone. Gone was Grandfa- 
ther, who had been so childishly afraid of 
death, thinking that death would overpower 
him gradually, preparing him for the hour 
of doom, but which had mowed him down 
with its scythe so unexpectedly and swiftly. 
And it was hard to believe he was no more, 
that it was really his body that lay decaying 
under the mound of earth close to the church 
in the village of Cherkizovo. It was hard to 
believe that this black, gaunt, sharp-nosed 
woman, listless one moment, frenzied the 
next, nervously talkative and at times out- 
spoken with her as with an equal, or sud- 
denly tearing at her hair—was Miss Tonya. 
It was hard to understand why the house 
was being managed by some Klavdia Mar- 
kovna, a short, shrewish litthke woman with 
a black moustache.... One day Natalia 
threw a timid look into her bedroom, and 
there she saw the fatal mirror framed in sil- 
ver. A sweet pain wrung her heart and all 
her old lerrors, joys, tenderness, anticipation 
of shame and bliss, and the smell of dewy 
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burdocks inthe twilight, overwhelmed her.... 
But all her feelings, all her thoughts she kept 
in secret and tried to suppress. Very, very 
ancient Sukhodol blood coursed through her 
veins. Too flat was the bread she had eaten, 
erown on the clayey soil that surrounded 
Sukhodol. Too flat was the water she had 
drunk from the pools which her forefathers 
had dug in the bed of the dried-up little river. 
She had no fear of the usual, exhausting 
workdays; she dreaded the unusual. She had 
no fear of death; but dreams, the darkness of 
night, storms, thunder and fire set her trem- 
bling with fright. And, as if it were a child 
under her heart, she carried the vague pre- 
monition of some imminent disaster.... 

This premonition aged her. But then she 
also kept telling herself that her youth was 
past and she sought proof of this in every- 
thing. And before she had been back a year, 
that youthful feeling with which she had 
crossed the threshold of Sukhodol had van- 
ished without a trace. 

Klavdia Markovna was delivered of a boy. 
Fedosya, the poultry woman, was promoted 
to the post of nurse, and though a young 
woman, she put on the dark garb of old age, 
grew humble and pious. The young Khru- 
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shchov, blowing bubbles with his mouth, top- 
pling over, helplessly overbalanced by the 
weight of his own head, and hawling angri- 
ly, could hardly focus his milky, senseless 
eyes when he was already being called the 
young master, while from the nursery came 
the age-old muttered admonitions: “There he 
comes, there he comes, the old man with the 
bag.... Go away, old man, go away! Keep 
away from us, we won't let you take the 
young master, he won’t cry, he’s a good 
boy....” 

And Natalia copied Fedosya, considering 
herself a nurse too, nurse and companion to 
the sick young lady. Olga Kirillovna died 
that winter, and Natalia got permission to 
accompany the old women, who were ending 
their days in the servants’ rooms, to attend 
the funeral. She ate frumenty there which 
nauseated her with its insipid and_ sickly- 
sweet taste, and on returning to Sukhodol 
she gave a sentimental account of the old 
mistress “lying there in death as if she were 
alive,” although even the old women had 
not ventured to look at the coffin holding 
that monstrous body. 

And in the spring a wizard was broughl to 
see Miss Tonya from the village of Cher- 
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mashnoye, the famous Klim Yerokhin, pros- 
perous small holder, a dignified and hand- 
some man, with a large grey beard and cur- 
ly grey hair parted in the middle, a very 
competent farmer, whose conversation was 
very reasonable and straightforward as a 
rule, until he transformed himself into a 
sorcerer at the sick-bed. The clothes he 
wore were exceptionally strong and neat—a 
coat of coarse woollen cloth of steel grey, 
a red sash and top-boots. His small eyes 
were sly and keen; they piously sought the 
icons when he walked into the house, stoop- 
ing his well-made body a little, and started 
his business-like talk. To begin with he 
spoke of the harvest, of rains and drought, 
after that he took a long time over his tea, 
drinking it very tidily, then he crossed him- 
self again, and only after all this did he ask 
about the patient, changing his tone in a 
moment. 

“Twilight ... night is falling ... the time 
has come,” he would begin mysteriously. 

Miss Tonya, shaking with fever, ready to 
collapse on the floor and writhe in convul- 
sions, sat in her twilit bedroom and waited 
for Klim to appear at her door. Natalia, too, 
standing by her side, was numbed with hor- 
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ror from head to toe. The whole house grew 
still—even the mistress packed her room full 
of servant girls and talked to them in whis- 
pers. No one dared to put on a single light, 
no one dared raise a voice. Soloshka, the gay 
and carefree girl who stood on guard in the 
corridor in case she was wanted to carry out 
Klim’s orders, felt everything grow dim be- 
fore her eyes and her heart hammer in her 
throat: he walked past her, unwrapping a 
handkerchief with some magic bones in it. 
And then the funereal silence was rent by 
his loud, weird voice coming from the bed- 
room: 

“Arise, my daughter!” 

Then he thrust his grey head out of the 
door and uttered lifelessly: “The board.” 

And Miss Tonya, as cold as a corpse, her 
eyes bulging from terror, was stood on the 
board which lay on the floor. It was so dark 
by then that Natalia could hardly make out 
Klim’s face. And suddenly he began to in- 
tone in a disembodied, uncanny sort of 
voice: 

“Filat is coming.... Windows he'll 
open.... Doors he’ll throw wide.... He’ll 
cry and say: woe, woe!” 

‘Woe, woe!” he cried with sudden force 
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and stern authority: “Begone, woe, into the 
dark forests below, that’s where you belong, 
woe! Across the oceans and the seas,” his 
muttering was rapid, gruff and ominous now, 
“the stormy Buyan Island rears, and on it 
lies a bitch obese, its monstrous back a thick 
grey fleece....” 

And Natalia felt there could never be 
words more hideous than these, which in- 
stantly whisked her soul away to the ends 
of some wild, fabulous and pristinely coarse 
world. There was no disbelieving the power 
of these words, just as Klim himself could 
not disbelieve it. With them he sometimes 
worked miracles over those sick in spirit— 
that same Klim who, his sorcery over, sat in 
the hall, talking so simply and modestly, wip- 
ing the sweat off his brow with his handker- 
chief and settling down to tea again. 

“Well, two more nights left now.... God 
willing, perhaps she'll feel a little easier.... 
Have you sown any buckwheat this year, 
ma’am? The buckwheat’s good this year, they 
say. Miglity good!” 

The masters were expected back froin the 
Crimea that summer. But Arkady Petrovich 
sent a registered letter demanding more mon- 
ey and informing them that they could not 
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get back before the autumn on account of 
Pyotr Petrovich’s wound which though slight 
would keep him bedridden for a long time. 
A messenger was sent to Danilovna, the 
prophetess in Cherkizovo, to find out if this 
illness would end safely. Danilovna began 
to dance and crack her fingers which meant, 
of course, that the outcome would be good. 
This reassured the mistress. As for Miss To- 
nya and Natalia, they had other worries to 
think about. Miss Tonya had been feeling a 
little better at first, but towards St. Peter’s 
Day it started all over again with the melan- 
choly, and so ghastly a dread of thunder- 
storms, fires and of something else she kept 
a secret, that she could not be bothered with 
her brothers. Natalia had no mind for them 
any longer, either. She remembered Pyotr 
Petrovich in her prayers without fail, praying 
for his quick recovery, as in later years to 
her dying day she prayed for his immortal 
soul; but it was Miss Tonya who meant mare 
than anyone else to her now. And Miss 
Tonya infected her more and more with her 
terrors, her premonitions of disasters, and 
that something which she kept a secret. 
Summer happened to be sultry, dusty and 
windy that year, with thunderstorms break- 
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ing out every day. Rumours were rife, ob- 
scure and alarming, of some new war or 
other, of mutinies and fires, some said that 
all the serfs would be set at liberty any day 
now, others said that, on the contrary, in the 
autumn every single one of the men would 
be recruited into the army. And, as usual in 
the summer, an endless stream of vaga- 
bonds, half-wits and monks made their ap- 
pearance. And Miss Tonya all but fought 
with the mistress about them, for handing 
out bread and eggs to them. Dronya came 
too, tall and red-haired, in tatters that failed 
description. He was just a drunkard but he 
pretended he was a saintly natural. He walked 
across the yard straight to the house, so 
lost in reverie that he knocked his head 
against the wall and jumped back with a ra- 
diant face. 

“Shoo, my little birdies!” he cried in a 
nigh-pitched voice, leaping and twisting his 
whole body, crooking his right arm to screen 
his eyes from the sun. “Up we go, up we fly 
to heaven, my birdies!” 

And Natalia, in imitation of the other wom- 
en, stared at him the way one was supposed 
to stare at the saintly naturals: dully and 
piteously. While Miss Tonya darted to the 
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window and, weeping, screamed in a pathet- 
ic voice: 

“Oh, holy Dronya! Pray for me, pray for 
my sinful soul!” 

And on hearing this scream, Natalia’s eyes 
popped with horrible surmise. 

Timosha Klichinsky from the village of 
Klichin came too; he was a short, effeminate- 
ly plump little man with lange breasts, 
yellow hair and the face of a squint-eyed 
infant, stupefled and smothered with fat. He 
wore a white calico shirt and short calico 
trousers; he planted his plump little feet has- 
tily and mincingly, toe first, as he tripped up 
to the porch, and his narrow little eyes had 
a look in them as if he had just been res- 
cued from the deep or had escaped some fa- 
tal catastrophe. 

“Misery!” he muttered breathlessly. ‘‘Mis- 
ery....” 

They comforted him, fed him and sat wait- 
ing to hear something from him. But he re- 
mained silent, wheezing and snorting greed- 
ily over his food. When he had eaten his fill, 
he would once again sling his bag on his 
shoulder and look about him nervous- 
ly for his long staff. 
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“When will you come again, Timosha?” 
Miss Tonya screamed to him. 

And he called back, screaming too, in a 
ridiculously high contralto, for no reason at 
all distorting Miss Tonya’s name: 

“In Holy Week, Lukyanovna!” 

And Miss Tonya wailed pitifully after him: 

“Oh, holy man! Pray for my sinful soul, 
pray to Mary of Egypt!” 

Every day brought news of calamities from 
everywhere—of thunderstorms and _ fires. 
And in Sukhodol the ancient fear of fire 
mounted stronger and stronger. The moment 
the sandy-yellow sea of ripening corn began 
to dim in the shadow of a thundercloud ap- 
pearing behind the manor-house, the mo- 
ment the first whiff of wind whirled across 
the common and the first distant roll of 
thunder rumbled, the women would rush in- 
doors to bring out their dark wooden icons 
and get bowls of milk ready, which, as every- 
one knows, is the quickest way to appease 
fire. And from the manor-house scissors 
would come flying into the nettles, and the 
sacred and frightening towel would be taken 
out; curtains would be drawn across the 
windows and wax candles lighted with shak- 
ing hands.... Even the mistress was affect- 
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ed by the panic, perhaps sincerely or perhaps 
feigning sincerity. In the old days she used 
to say that a thunderstorm was a “natural 
phenomenon.” Nowadays she, too, crossed 
herself, closed her eyes tight, and gasped 
at every flash of lightning, and in order to 
whet her own fear and that of the others she 
kept talking of some extraordinary thun- 
derstorm that broke out in Tirol in 1771 and 
killed one hundred and eleven people out- 
right. And her listeners capped her story and 
hastened to tell their own: of the willow-tree 
on the highroad burned to the ground by 
lightning, of a woman struck down dead by a 
thunderbolt in Cherkizovo, of a troika hit so 
hard that all the three horses fell to their 
knees.... And finally a certain Yushka, an 
“erring monk” as he called himself, joined 
them in their morbid devotions. 


IX 


Yushka was a peasant by birth. But he had 
never done a stroke of work in his life, and he 
lived the life of a stray, paying for the tem- 
porary hospitality offered him with stories 
of his complete idleness and of his ‘misbe- 
haviour.” 
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“Tm a peasant, brother, but I’m smart and 
I look like a hunchback,” he would say, “so 
why should I work?” 

And, indeed, he did look like a hunchback. 
His eyes were mocking and wise; his face 
was hairless; he kept his shoulders raised 
high on account of his rickety chest; he bit 
his nails and kept brushing back his long 
copper-coloured hair with fingers that were 
slim and strong. He thought it “indecent and 
boring” to till the land, and so he went off to 
the Kiev Monastery, “matured” there and was 
eventually banished for his “misbehaviour.” 
And then, realizing that acting the part of a 
holy pilgrim, a man saving his soul, was too 
old a trick and might prove unprofitable, he 
tried another ruse: without taking off his 
cassock, he began to flaunt and brag about his 
idleness and lecherousness, to smoke and to 
drink as much as he could hold (he never got 
drunk), to make a mock of the monastery 
and explain with the aid of obscene gestures 
and movements exactly why he had been 
banished. 

“Of course,” he told the men with a wink, 
“of course, they threw me out for that right 
away. And so I turned back home to Rus: 
sia.... Pd get along, | thought.” 
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And get along he did. Russia gave the 
bawdy sinner as hearty a welcome as she 
gave those who were saving their immortal 
souls. She fed him, sheltered him at night 
and listened to him enraptured. 

“And so you swore you’d never work, did 
you?” the men asked him, their eyes glint- 
ing with the expectation of thrilling confi- 
dences. 

“The devil couldi’t make me work now,” 
Yushka replied. “I’m spoiled, brother. I’ve 
got more rut in me than a monastcry goat. 
Those girls now—I have no use for married 
women al all—they’re scared to death of me, 
but they love me. And why shouldn’t they? 
I’m not bad myself—my feathers aren’t pret- 
ty, but I’ve got what it takes.” 

When he arrived at Sukhodol, being a man 
of experience, he walked straight into the 
house, into the hall. There Natalia sat on a 
bench, humming: “I swept and swept the 
floor that day, and found a piece of sug- 
ar....”’ When she saw him she started up. 
terrified. 

“Who are you?” she cried. 

“A man,” Yushka replied, taking her in 
from head to toe in one rapid glance. “Tell 
the mistress.” 
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“Who's that?” the mistress, too, cried 
irom the drawing-room. 

But Yushka calmed her fears in a moment. 
He told her he was a monk and not an es- 
caped soldier, as she must have supposed, 
and was on his way back home. He asked 
her to search him and then to permit him to 
spend the night there and rest a little. He so 
astonished the mistress with his outspoken- 
ness that the very next day he found he 
could move into the servants’ quarters and 
become quite one of the family. Thunder- 
storms followed one after another, but he 
was indefatigable in amusing his hostesses 
with his stories; he thought of boarding up 
the dormer windows to protect the roof from 
lightning; he would dash out to the porch at 
the most frightening thunderclaps to show 
how tittle danger there was in them, and he 
helped the maids to light the samovars. The 
maids frowned upon him, conscious of his 
quick, lecherous looks on their bodies, but 
they laughed at his jokes, while Natalia, 
whom he had accosted in the dark corridor 
several times whispering rapidly: “I’ve fall- 
en in love with you!” dared not raise her 
eyes to his. He was repulsive to her, with the 
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smell of makhorka drenching the whole of 
his cassock, and frightening, so frighten- 
THs 

She knew quite definitely what would hap- 
pen. She slept alone in the corridor close to 
her mistress’s bedroom door, and Yushka 
had already hissed at her: “Plt come. I'll 
come even if you kill me for it. And if you 
start yelling, Itt burn the place to the 
ground.” But what sapped her strength 
more than anything else was the realization 
that something “inevitable” was happening, 
that the horrible dream she had at Soshki 
about the goat was to come true shortly, 
that evidently it was preordained that she 
should perish together with Miss Tonya. It 
was clear to everyone now: the devil him- 
self dwelt in the house at night. Everyone 
understood what it was, apart from the 
thunderstorms and the fires, that was driv- 
ing Miss Tonya crazy, what made her moan 
voluptuously and wildly in her sleep, and 
then jump up with screams so_ terrifying 
that they drowned the most deafening of 
thunderclaps. “The snake of Eden, of Jeru- 
salem is strangling me!” she would shrick. 
And who could that snake be if not the dev- 
il, the grey goat that comes into the rooms 
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of girls and women in the night? And was 
there anything more frightening in the world 
than his coming in the darkness, on rainy 
nights when thunder rumbled in incessant 
rolls and lightning flashed across the black 
icons? The passion, the lust with which he 
whispered to Natalia was inhuman too: then 
how could she struggle against it? Brooding 
on the fatal hour that would inevitably strike, 
sitting on her horsecloth on the floor in 
the corridor, peering into the darkness with 
beating heart, listening to the slightest rustle 
or creak of a board in the slumbering house, 
she already felt the first attacks of that 
grave illness which was to possess her for 
a long time to come: the sole of one of her 
feet would suddenly begin to itch, she’d feel 
a sharp, piercing cramp in it twisting and 
turning her toes inward, this spasm would 
run up her legs contorting her nerves cruel- 
ly and sweetly, right up to her throat, and 
in a moment she would want to shriek more 
madly and with more ecstasy and agony 
than Miss Tonya ever shrieked. 

And the inevitable happened. Yushka came 
—on that ghastly night towards the end 
of the summer, on the eve of St. Elijah’s, 
the ancient flame-thrower’s day. There was 
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no thunder that night, nor was there any 
sleep for Natalia. She fell into a doze and 
suddenly she was startled awake as if she 
had been jolted. It was the dead hour of the 
night—she knew it by her madly beating 
heart. She jumped up, looked down one end 
of the corridor, down the other, and wher- 
ever she looked she saw the sky, silent and 
full of fire and mystery, flaring up, blazing 
and quivering with blinding flashes of gold 
and pale blue. Minute by minute the corridor 
grew light as day. She started running—and 
froze to the spot: the aspen logs, long since 
stacked in the yard, looked blindingly white 
in the flashes. She tried the dining-hall: one 
of the windows was open, she could hear the 
steady swish of the trees; it was darker there, 
but the flash of lightning beyond the win- 
dows was the brighter for it, darkness would 
envelop everything for a moment and _ in- 
stantly it would be all aquiver again, light- 
ning would flash here and there, and the 
garden, with all its lacy tree tops, its ghast- 
ly pale green birches and poplars, would 
flicker, swell and tremble against the vast 
heavens of gold and pale violet. 

‘Across the oceans and the seas,” she start- 
ed whispering as she rushed back, aware 
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that she was bringing on her ruin by repeat- 
ing this devilish incantation, ‘‘and on_ it 
lies—” And just as she pronounced these 
primitively menacing words, she looked back 
and saw Yushka, his shoulders raised high, 
not two paces away from her. Lightning 
flashed across his face—pale with black hol- 
lows for eyes. He pounced on her soundless- 
ly, grasped her with his long arms and, 
crushing her, brought her down to her knees 
in a moment, then on her back, on to the 
cold floor.... 

Yushka came to her the following night 
loo. He kept coming on many successive 
nights and she, faint with horror and disgust, 
meekly surrendered to him. It never even oc- 
curred to her to resist him or to seek pro- 
tection with her mistress or the other serv- 
ants, just as it never occurred to Miss To- 
nya to dare resist the devil who took his 
pleasure with her at night, or Grandmother 
herself, the imperious beauty who, they said, 
had not dared resist her serf Tkach, a des- 
perate scoundrel and thief, eventually sent 
into exile in Siberia.... At last Yushka grew 
tired of Natalia, tired of Sukhodol, and he 
vanished as suddenly as he had appeared. 

A month later she felt she was with child. 
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And in September, on the day following the 
return of the young masters from the war, 
the manor-house caught fire and blazed long 
and horribly. Her second dream had come 
true. It was twilight, rain was pouring down 
in torrents when the house was_ struck by 
lightning, by a golden ball which, according 
to Soloshka, leapt out of the stove in Grand- 
father’s bedroom and sped bouncing through 
the rooms. And Natalia, who on seeing the 
smoke and the flames rushed for all she was 
worth from the bath-house where she had 
been spending her days and nights in tears, 
used to relate afterwards that in the garden 
she came upon someone dressed in a red 
coat and tall gold-braided Cossack hat, that 
he, too, had been running for all he was worth 
through the dripping shrubs and burdock.... 
Whether she had really seen all this or 
had only fancied it, Natalia could not tell for 
certain. All that was known for a fact was 
that the horror of it released her from her 
future child. 

And that autumn she began to wilt. Her 
life got into a humdrum groove and never 
Stirred out of it ever again. They took Aunt 
Tonya to Voronezh to kiss the holy relics of 
the saint. After that the devil no longer 
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dared to approach her and she calmed down, 
took up her existence like everyone else—the 
derangement of her mind and spirit only man- 
ifesting itself in the brilliance of her wild 
eyes, her extreme untidiness and a savage 
irritability and despondency when the weath- 
er was bad. Natalia had accompanied her 
on this pilgrimage and she, too, had _ her 
peace restored to her on that trip where she 
found a solution to all that had seemed im- 
possible to solve. How she used to tremble 
at the very thought of meeting Pyotr Petro- 
vich! No matter how she tried to prepare 
herself for it she could never think of it 
calmly, And Yushka, her disgrace and ruin! 
But the very singularity of her ruin, the ex- 
traordinary depth of her sufferings, that ele- 
ment of doom in her downfall (for, surely, 
it had not been inadvertently timed with the 
horror of the fire!), her pilgrimage to the 
saint, gave her the right to look calmly and 
frankly into the eyes of Pyotr Petrovich, to 
say nothing of everyone else. The damn- 
ing finger of the Lord had pointed at her 
and Miss Tonva—was it for them to be afraid 
of people now? When she returned from Vo- 
ronezh and walked into the Sukhodol house, 
she was like a nun, a humble and simple 
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servant to all, light and pure in heart as if 
she had partaken of the last Holy Sacrament 
on her death-bed, and she bravely came up to 
kiss Pyotr Petrovich’s hand. And only for a 
moment, when her lips touched his small, 
dark hand with the turquoise ring, did her 
heart tremble youthfully, tenderly, and thrill- 
ingly.... 

Life grew bleak at Sukhodol. There were 
definite tidings of liberty and this news ac- 
tually alarmed the servants and the villag- 
ers. What would the future bring, they 
wondered. Would it be worse, perhaps? They 
were to begin living in a new way, and this 
was easier said than done. The masters, too, 
would have to live in a new way, and they 
had never even learnt the old way. Grand- 
father’s death, the war, the comet which had 
horrified the whole country, then the fire, and 
the tidings of liberty—al! this wrought a 
swift change in the faces and the hearts of 
the masters, depriving them of youth and 
light-heartedness, of their former easily ap- 
peased irascibility, replacing it by malice, 
boredom and a rancorous fractiousness; they 
started having “differences,” as Father put 
it, and ended by arming themselves with 
whips for dinner.... Need knocked at the 
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door, reminding them of the dire necessity 
of somehow straightening out their affairs, 
which had been completely ruined by the 
Crimean War, the fire and debt. But in estate 
management the brothers only got in each 
other’s way. One was ridiculously greedy, 
hard and mistrustful, while the other was 
ridiculously generous, kind and trusting. 
They managed to come to an understanding 
at last and agreed upon a venture that was 
bound to bring in a great profit. Mortgaging 
their property they bought about three 
hundred miserable horses. A certain Gipsy, 
Ilya Samsonov, helped to collect them from 
practically all over the district. They planned 
to feed the horses up during the winter 
and sell them at a profit in the spring. But, 
having devoured vast quantities of flour and 
hay, the horses began to sicken and die for 
some unknown reason one after the other, 
and by spring almost all of them were dead. 

The discord between the brothers grew 
stronger. Their quarrels went so far that al 
limes they snatched up knives and guns. 
And no one knows how it would all have 
ended if another calamity had not befallen 
Sukhodol. One winter day, four years after 
his return from the Crimea, Pyotr Petrovich 
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drove to Lunevo where he had a mistress. 
He spent two days there, drinking heavily 
all the time, and he was drunk when he start- 
ed back home. Snow was deep that winter, 
two horses were harnessed to the low, wide 
sledge, covered with a rug. Pyotr Petrovich 
ordered the off-horse, a spiriled young mare, 
which sank belly-deep into the flaccid snow, 
to be unharnessed and tied to the rear of the 
sledge, while he lay down to sleep with his 
head towards it, so they said. Evening de- 
scended, misty and blue. Before he dropped 
off, Pyotr Petrovich shouted an order tc 
Yevsei Bodulya, whom he was in the habit 
of taking along with him instead of the 
coachman Vaska Kazak, who, he feared, 
might kill him because feeling was running 
high against him for his maltreatment of the 
servants. “Get going!” he shouted, and kicked 
Yevsei in the back. And then, the power- 
ful bay wheeler, already sweating, steaming 
and gurgling with its spleen, tore off along 
the difficult snow-bound road, towards the 
misty haze of the desolate fields, into the 
darkening, gloomy winter night.... And at 
midnight, when everyone was sleeping the 
sleep of ihe dead at Sukhodol, someone 
rapped quickly and alarmingly on the win- 
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dow of the corridor where Natalia slept. She 
jumped down from her bench and ran out on 
to the porch in her bare feet. She saw the 
dim dark silhouettes of the horses and the 
sledge, and Yevsei standing with a whip in 
his hands. 

“Trouble, there’s trouble, lass,” he started 
mumbling hollowly and strangely as though 
in sleep. ‘Master's been killed by the horse 
... the off-horse.... She ran up, stumbled 
and kicked him.... Crushed his face right 
in.... He's getting cold already.... It 
wasn't me, it wasn't me, I swear to God it 
wasn't!” 

Without a word Natalia went down the 
porch steps, her bare feet sinking into the 
snow; she came up to the sledge, fell on her 
knees, clutched the icy, blood-clotted head to 
her breast, showered kisses on it and screamed 
at the top of her voice with a wildly joyous 
scream, choking with sobs and _ laugh- 
ter.... 


X 


Whenever we happened to take a_ rest 
from city life in the quiet and destitute re- 
moteness of Sukhodol, Natalia would tell us 
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again and again the story of her wrecked 
life. And at times her eyes would darken and 
stare blankly, her voice would change to a 
stern, clear half-whisper. I kept recalling the 
crude image of the saint which had hung in 
the corner of the hall in our old home. Decap- 
itated, the saint came to his people, bearing 
his dead head in his hands, to prove the 
truth of his story.... 

Even those few material traces of the past 
which we had once found at Sukhodol were 
no longer there. Our fathers and forefathers 
had left us neither their portraits, nor their 
letters, nor even any of their ordinary house- 
hold things. And whatever there had been, 
had perished in the fire. There was a chest in 
the corridor, which had stood there for many 
years, hung with tatters of the stiff, hairless 
sealskin that had once bound it almost a 
hundred vears before. This was Grandfa- 
ther’s chest with drawers of speckled birch, 
filled with singed French dictionaries and 
prayer-books, hopelessly spattered with wax. 
And then even this chest disappeared. 
The heavy furniture which had stood in the 
drawing-room and the dining-hall got broken 
and disappeared too. The house was getting 
old, it was subsiding more and more. All 
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those long years it had weathered since the 
last events related here, were years of linger- 
ing death.... And its past became more and 
more legendary. 

The Sukhodolians lived in a world that 
was remote and sinister, yet it had been a 
complex world with a semblance of stability 
and prosperity. Judging by the stagnancy ol 
this life and the Sukhodolians’ attachment 
to it, one might have thought it would never 
come to an end. But they were compliant, 
weak and “thin-skinned when it came to pun- 
ishment,” those descendants of the steppe 
nomads. And we witnessed the nests of the 
Sukhodolians disappearing swiftly without 
leaving a trace, just as the little mounds 
that top the underground channels and bur- 
rows Of hamsters vanish one after the other 
when a field is ploughed. And the inhabitants 
of the Sukhodol nests perished and fled too, 
and those who somehow managed to survive, 
ended their days in some manner or other. 
So what we lived to see was not the Sukho- 
dol world any longer, it was not life but only 
a memory of it, an existence that was semi- 
wild in its simplicity. Our visits to our home 
in the steppe became rarer as the years 
went on. And we grew more and more 
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estranged from it; we felt less and less our 
connection with the world and the class 
from which we were descended. Many of our 
countrymen were, like us, descendants of an 
illustrious, ancient lineage. The chronicles 
recorded our names: our ancestors were da- 
pifers and commanders and ‘eminent men,” 
the closest associates and even relatives of 
tsars. And had they been called knights, had 
we been born in the West, how confidently 
we would have talked of them, how much 
longer we would have held on. A scion 
of the knighthood could not have said that a 
whole class had almost vanished off the face 
of the earth in as little as half a century, 
that so many of us had become degenerate, 
insane, had committed suicide, become out 
and out drunkards, had gone to seed, or had 
simply got lost somewhere. He could not 
have confessed as I am doing now that we 
have no clear conception, not even a slightly 
accurate idea of the life of our great-grand- 
fathers, to say nothing of our earlier ances- 
tors, that with every day we are finding it 
more difficult to picture things that took place 
a mere fifty years ago. 

The spot where Lunevo had once been has 
been tilled and sown a long time ago, and so 
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have the lands of many of the other estates 
as well. Sukhodol still held on by a miracle. 
But having cut down the last of the birches 
in the garden and sold practically all the 
arable land piecemeal, the owner him- 
self, the son of Pyotr Petrovich, abandoned 
it—to take on the job of a railway guard. 
And the old inhabitants of Sukhodol—Klav- 
dia Markovna, Aunt Tonva and Natalia— 
dragged out the last vears of their lives in 
wretchedness. Spring gave way to summer, 
summer waned into autumn, and then came 
winter.... They lost count of the seasons. 
They lived in their memories and dreams, 
in wrangles and worries about their daily 
bread. In the summer the peasants’ rye-fields 
rolled over the acres where once the garden 
spread, and the manor-house, standing amid 
these fields, was now visible from afar. The 
shrubs, which were all that remained of the 
garden, had become such a wild growth 
that you could hear the call of the quail 
right by the terrace. But summer was no 
problein. “It’s heavenly in summer,” the old 
women would say. It was the long rainy 
aulumns and the snow-swept winters that 
were so depressing and tedious at Sukhodol. 
There was cold and Inmger in the empty 
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crumbling house. Blizzards drifted snow 
over it and icy winds pierced it through. And 
as for heating, they lighted the stoves very 
rarely, In the evenings a little tin lamp would 
shed its frugal light from the room of the old 
mistress—the only habitable room in the 
house. The mistress, wearing spectacles, a 
sheepskin coat and felt boots, would sit 
and knit a sock, bending close over the 
lamp. Natalia would doze on the cold stove 
ledge, while Miss Tonya, who looked like a 
Siberian shaman,* sat in her cottage and 
smoked a pipe. When Aunt Tonya and Klav- 
dia Markovna were not quarrelling, the lat- 
ter would place her lamp on the window-sill 
instead of the table. And then a strange 
faint half-light would glow from the manor- 
house into Aunt Tonya’s icy cottage, crowd- 
ed with pieces of broken furniture, cluttered 
with bits of smashed crockery, and obstruct- 
ed by the piano which had collapsed on its 
side. This cottage was so ice-clad that the 
chickens, to whose care Aunt Tonya gave 
her remaining strength, had _frost-bitten 
feet from sleeping on these broken bits and 
pieces. 

* Shaman—witch-doctor of some Siberian tribes. 
—Tr. 
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But there is no one left at Sukhodol at all 
now. All those mentioned in these annals, 
all their neighbours and contemporaries are 
dead. And sometimes you wonder if indeed 
they ever really lived. 

You only feel that they did live in this 
world when you come to the graveyards, you 
even sense an eerie closeness to them. But 
even this requires an effort, you must first sit 
down and think awhile beside one of the fam- 
ily graves, that is, if you can imanage to 
find it. This is a disgraceful admission but 
it has to be made: we do not know the 
graves of our grandfather, our grandmother or 
Pyotr Petrovich. All we know is that they 
are not far from the altar of the little old 
church in Cherkizovo. You could never get 
there in the winter: snow-drifts are waist- 
deep there, with a few crosses and the tops 
of bare shrubs and branches sticking out of 
the snow. In the summer you walk down 
the hot village street, empty and quiet, tie 
your horse to the churchyard fence which 
has a dark-green wall of firs behind it dark- 
ening in the sultry heat. When you walk 
through the gate you see a whole grove of 
short spreading elms, ash and lime-trees 
beyond the white church with its rusty cupo- 
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la, and all will be shadow and coolness. You 
wander for a long time between the shrubs, 
over mounds and down hollows, covered 
with thin graveyard grass, you tread on 
stone slabs which have become spongy with 
rain, overgrown with black, crumbly moss 
and almost completely sunken into the 
ground.... You see two or three iron mon- 
uments. But whose are they? They have 
grown such a greenish gold that you can no 
longer read the inscriptions. Which of these 
mounds guard the bones of Grandmother, of 
Grandfather? God alone knows! All you 
know is that they are here somewhere close. 
And you sit there and think, trying to pic- 
ture those Khrushchovs whom everyone has 
forgotten. And the world they lived in seems 
for a moment infinitely far, and then, sud- 
denly, it seems so close. And then you say to 
yourself: 

“It’s not difficult to imagine, not difficult 
at all. All you’ve got to remember is that this 
gilded cross standing lop-sidedly against the 
blue summer sky was the same in their 
time ... that the rye ripened then as it does 
now in those desolate and sultry fields ... 
that shade, coolness and shrubs have been 
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here always ... and a jaded mare roamed 
here and fed in this shrubbery just like that 
one over there, old and while with the thin 
greenish forelock and the pink battered 
hoofs.” 


Vasilyeuskoye, 1911 
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THE LAST RENDEZ-VOUS 


Tse moonuir autumn night was damp and 
cold when Streshnev ordered his horse to be 
saddled. 

Moonlight fell in a streak of blue smoke 
through the narrow window of the dark stable, 
lighting up one eye of the saddle-horse with the 
fire of a precious stone. The groom flung a 
headstali and a heavy, high Cossack saddle 
on the horse, pulled it out of the stable by the 
bridle, and tied up its tail in a knot. The horse 
was submissive. Only when it felt the saddle 
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girth, did it blow out its ribs in a deep sigh. 
One of the girths was broken. The groom 
buckled it with an effort and pulled the end 
through with his teeth. 

The stumpy horse looked sprucer now that 
it was saddled. The groom led it up to the 
front porch, wound the bridle round a rot- 
ting pole and walked away. For a long time 
the horse stood gnawing and biting at the 
pole with its yellow teeth. Now and then it 
blew out its ribs, whinnied, and let out an 
abdominal neigh. In a puddle beside it was 
the greenish reflection of the waning moon. 
A hazy mist was settling on the bare garden. 

Streshnev appeared on the porch, hunting- 
crop in hand. Hook-nosed, his smal! head 
thrown back, he looked tall and trim in his 
brown poddyovka, with a silver-chased leather 
belt gripping his slim waist, and a crimson 
topped fur cap on his head. But even in the 
light of the moon, you could see that he had 
a worn and weather-beaten face, a coarse 
curly beard touched with grey and a stringy 
neck. You could see that his tall boots were 
old and the skirt of his coat showed dark 
spots of long-dried hare’s blood. 

A small, dark window beside the porch was 
pushed open, and a timid voice asked: 
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“Andrei dear, where are you going?” 

“I’m not a child, Mother,” Streshnev replied 
frowning, and took up the bridle. 

The window was pulled to. But now a door 
banged in the hall. Pavel Streshnev, shuffling 
his slippered feet, came out on to the porch. 
His face was bloated and bleary-eyed, his grey 
hair combed back; he was in his underwear 
with an old topcoat thrown over his shoulders, 
half-drunk and talkative as usual. 

“Where are you off to, Andrei?” he asked 
in a husky voice. “Please give my sincere 
regards to Vera Alexeyevna. I’ve always 
respected her most deeply.” 

“Can you respect anyone?” Streshnev re- 
plied. “And why do you always meddle in 
other people’s business?” 

“Sorry, sorry,’ said Pavel. “To a_ secret 
rendez-vous rides the lovelorn gallant 
youth....” he recited. 

Clenching his teeth, Streshnev ‘began to 
mount. The moment his foot touched the stir- 
rup, his horse came to life and started pranc- 
ing clumsily. Seizing his opportunity, Stresh- 
nev mounted easily and sat back on the creak- 
ing saddle-bow. The horse flung up its head 
and, smashing the moon in the puddle with 
a hoof, set off at a brisk amble. 
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The balks in the damp, moonlit fields were 
blurred white with wormwood. Owls, spread- 
ing their large wings, soared suddenly and 
noiselessly from the balks, and the horse 
snorted and shied. The road passed through 
a thin wood, desolate and cold with moon- 
light and dew. The bright, wet-looking moon 
flashed through the bare tree tops, and the 
bare branches merged with its moist gleam 
and vanished into it. There was a bitter smell 
of aspen bark, of dead leaves in the gullies.... 
Now came the descent into the meadows 
which seemed bottomless, flooded with a thin 
white steam. The horse breathed white steam, 
too, as it threaded its way through bushes crys- 
talline with dew. The snap of twigs under its 
hoofs was echoed on the opposite side, in the 
tall forest shadowing the mountain slope.... 
Suddenly, the horse pricked up ils ears. Two 
wolves—sturdy, thick-necked and thin-leg- 
ged—stood in the meadow’s pale haze. They 
let Streshnev come up quite close, then they 
jumped round and loped clumsily up the hill 
across the radiantly glistening grass, white 
with rime. 

“And if she stays for one more day?” 
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thought Streshnev, throwing back his head 
and looking at the moon. 

The moon hung to the right over the deso- 
late, hazily silver meadows.... Oh, the mel- 
ancholy beauty of autumn! 

The saddle-bow creaked as the horse, strain- 
ing with all its might and whinnying, climbed 
up the side of a deep gully where the path 
had been washed away by streams, towards 
the tall, dense forest above. Suddenly, it missed 
its footing and almost crashed down the bank. 
Fury distorted Streshnev’s features, he swung 
his crop and brought it down hard on the 
horse’s head. 

“You old dog!” his shout rang across the 
forest with sad anger. 

Stark fields stretched beyond the forest. On 
the hillside, amid dark buckwheat stubble, 
lay a poor estate with a few outbuildings and 
a thatched manor-house. How mournful it all 
looked in the moonlight! Streshnev stopped. 
It seemed very, very late, it was so quiet here. 
He rode into the yard. The house was in dark- 
ness. Streshnev jumped down from the saddle. 
The horse remained standing with meekly 
drooping head. An old dog lay curled up on 
the porch, its nose between its paws. It did 
not moye, but just looked at Streshnev, lift- 
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ing its eyebrows and rapping its tail on the 
floor in welcome. He walked into the entry 
which had a stale privy smell in it coming 
from the closet. The hall was in twilight, the 
window-panes in icy sweat gleamed golden. 
A small woman in a soft, light negligee ran 
in on soundless feet from the dark corridor. 
Streshnev bent down to her. She twined her 
bared arms round his thin neck in a quick 
and close embrace, and cried happily and 
softly, pressing her face against the coarse 
cloth of his coat. He could hear her heart 
beating like a child’s, he could feel the little 
golden cross on her bosom, her grandmother's 
cross, all her remaining wealth. 

“You'll stay till tomorrow?” she asked in 
a rapid whisper. “You will? Oh, it’s too won- 
derful to believel”’ 

“Tll go and put the horse away, Vera,” 
Streshnev said, freeing himself. ‘Till tomor- 
row, till tomorrow,” he repeated, thinking the 
while: “Oh God, she’s getting more rapturous 
with every day! And what a hard smoker she 
is, how immoderate in her caresses!” 

Vera’s face was sweet and velvety with 
powder. She rubbed her cheek against his lips, 
then kissed him hard upon them with her soft 
mouth. The cross gleamed on her uncovered 
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Her voice held so much tenderness, so much 
childish grief! But, opening his eyes, Stresh- 
nev asked her coldly: 

“What did you give up?” 

“Oh, everything, everything. And above 
all my honour, my youth....” 

“You and J are not so terribly young.” 

“How rude you are, you don't understand 
me at all!” she said tenderly. 

“All the women the world over always say 
the same thing. ‘Understand’ is a favourite 
word of theirs, only they put it differently. 
With delight and admiration at first: ‘You are 
so clever, you understand me so!’ And later: 
‘How rude you are, you don’t understand me 
at all!” 

Weeping softly, she went on as if she was 
not listening: 

“Granted I am a failure.... But I have al- 
ways loved music and | love it passionately 
still, and I would have achieved something, 
even if it wasn’t much... .” 

“Oh, it wasn’t music! And the moment 
Padarsky—” 

“That's rude, Andrei dear.... And now I’m 
a miserable dancing class pianist at a board- 
ing-school, and where, of all places? In the 
same cursed town I’ve always hated so! Yet 
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even now, I could have found a man who’d 
give me a home and children, who'd love and 
respect me. But the memory of our love—” 

Streshnev lighted a cigarette and answered 
her, letting the words drop slowly. 

“Vera, we, the breed of noblemen, cannot 
take love simply. It’s bane to us. And it’s my 
life, not yours, that’s ruined. Fifteen or sixteen 
years ago I used to come here every day, and 
I was willing to spend my nights upon your 
threshold. I was a mere youngster then, an 
emotional and sentimental fool....” 

His cigarette went out. He flung it away, 
dropped his arm down beside his body, and 
lay staring at the ceiling. 

“The love stories of our ancestors, their 
portraits in the oval frames with a golden rim 
round the blue.... The images of Gury, Simon 
and Aviv, the patron saints of our ancient 
families.... Who if not you and I were des- 
{ined to inherit it all? I even wrote poetry 
then: 

And loving you, I dreamed of those 
who dreamed 

And loved each other here a hundred 
years ago. 

Beneath the stars that once for them 
had gleamed, 
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I thought of you and wandered to and 
JOOS dics 


He glanced at Vera and changed to a harsh- 
er tone: 

“Why did you go—and with whom! Did 
he belong to your race, your tribe?” 

He sat up and fixed a hard, angry stare at 
her brittle black hair. 

‘T always thought of you with reverence 
and rapture, as my wife to be. But when did 
fate bring us together? And what did you 
become to me? My wife? And yet there had 
been youth, joy, innocence, a dark blush, a fine 
lawn shirt.... What it had meant to me to 
come here every day, to see your frock, of 
lawn too, light and youthful, your naked arms, 
browned by the sun and the blood of our an- 
cestors, your flashing Tatar eyes—eyes that 
did not see me—the yellow rose in your 
black, black hair, your smile—somehow 
amazed and silly then, but a lovely smile—even 
your walking away from me down the garden 
path, thinking of someone else, and the way 
you hit your croquet ball pretending you were 
really in the game, and hearing your mother’s 
insulting words to me from the balcony - to 
me it was....” 
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“She is to blame for everything, not I,” 
Vera brought out with an effort. 

“No! Remember the first time you went 
away to Moscow; you were packing, singing 
something absently, without seeing me, en- 
grossed as you were in your dreams, your cer- 
tainty that you would find happiness? I went 
to see you off on horseback that clear, cold 
evening. The bright green grass, those rosy 
stubble fields, and that curtain in the open 
window of your train.... Oh, God!” he said 
with rancour and tears, and lay back on the 
pillow again. “Your hand was scented with 
verbena that left its fragrance on my hand, 
too. It got mixed up with the smell of the 
bridle, of my saddle, of horse sweat, but I could 
feel it still. I rode along the ‘highroad in the 
dusk and wept.... So if there’s anyone who 
has given up everything, sacrificed his whole 
life, it’s I, old drunkard that I am!” 

And, feeling on his lips the salty warmth 
of tears pouring down his cheeks and mous- 
tache, Streshnev swung his legs down on the 
floor and walked out of the room. 

The moon was setting. White, spongy log 
clung to the fields below the hill, tinged with 
deathly blue. A purple glow was rising 
far beyond. A cock was crowing in the 
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forester’s hut in the cold, distantly darkling 
wood. 

Streshnev, in his stockinged feet, sat down 
on the porch steps and felt the waves of damp- 
ness chilling his very bones through the thin 
shirt. 

“And afterwards, of course, the roles were 
changed,” he said quietly, with loathing. “Oh 
well, it doesn’t matter now. It’s all over....” 


IV 


Thev had their morning tea served on a 
huge chest in the cold hall. The samovar was 
tarnished and covered with green mould; the 
fire in it had gone out long ago. The cold 
sweat beading the window had receded from 
the top panes and now you could see the 
sunny brilliance of the frosty morning and a 
crooked tree amid the colourless green which 
still survived here and there. A barefooted, 
red-haired servant girl, her face swollen from 
sleep, came in and said: 

“Mitry’s come.” 

“He can wait,’ said Streshnev without 
raising his eyes. 

Vera did not raise her eyes either. Her face 
had become pinched overnight, brown smudges 
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lay on her eyelids and under her eyes. Her 
black dress made her look younger and prettier, 
and her black hair gave her face powder a 
rosy tinge. Streshnev’s lean, hard face was 
deathly pale. His head was thrown back and 
his prominent Adam’s apple showed through 
his coarse, curly grey beard. 

Though still low the sun was blinding. The 
whole of the front porch was white with frost. 
Rime lay sprinkled like salt on the grass and 
the bluish green shells of cabbage leaves 
strewn in the yard. The man with leaden eyes 
who had driven up to the porch in his cart, 
filled with straw and also covered with frost, 
was now walking around stamping down the 
straw. He was holding a pipe between his teeth 
and a spiral of lilac smoke trailed back over 
his shoulder. Vera came out of the house 
wearing a fur coat that had once been expen- 
sive but was now shabby and old-fashioned; 
on her head was a summer hat of black straw 
trimmed with stiff, rusty satin flowers. 

Streshnev took her as far as the highroad, 
riding behind the cart along paths on which 
the frost had melted. His horse strained to- 
wards the straw. He struck the horse across 
the nose with his crop and it flung its head 
and wheezed strenuously. They went on at a 
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crawl and did not speak. The old dog had fol- 
lowed Streshnev from the house, and now it 
trotted behind him. The sun was warm, the sky 
gentle and clear. 

When they were nearing the highroad, the 
driver suddenly spoke: 

“ll be sending my youngster to you again 
next summer, Miss. I reckon he'll help with 
the shepherding again.” 

Vera turned round with a shy smile. Stresh- 
nev took off his cap, leaned down from the 
saddle, took her hand and gave it a long kiss. 
Her lips clung to his greying temple, and she 
said softly: 

“Take care of yourself, dearest. Don't think 
ill of me.” 

Once out on the highroad the driver changed 
to a trot and the cart clattered away. Stresh- 
nev turned back and rode straight across 
the fields without picking his way. The dog 
followed him at a distance, standing out clear- 
ly in the golden fields. He stopped now and 
again and shook his hunting-crop at it. The 
dog would stop too and, sitting back on its 
haunches, it seemed to ask, “But where am I 
to go?” And the moment he rode on, the dog 
ambled unhurriedly after him again. His 
thoughts were on the railway station far 
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away, on the gleaming rails, the smoke pour- 
ing from the south-bound train.... 

He rode down into the desolate fields, rocky 
in parts, that were almost hot. There was 
no sound in the dazzling autumn day beneath 
the clear blue skies. The stark fields, the gul- 
lies, the whole of this great Russian steppe 
was locked in silence. Puffs of cotton from the 
thistles and the dried-up burdock floated slow- 
ly in the air. Finches sat on the burdocks. 
Thus they would remain all day, only occasion- 
ally flying on to another spot, there to con- 
tinue their quiet lives in beauty and happiness. 


Capri, December 3, 1912 
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ENTLEMA 
FROM SAN F NC 


Alas, alas, that freat city 
Babylon, that) mighty city! 
For m= one hour is— thy 
judgement come. 


APOCALYPSE 
Tue cextteman from San Francisco— 
nobody in either Naples or Capri could re- 
member his name—was on his way to the Old 
World with his wife and daughter, there to 
spend two whole years devoted entirely to 
pleasure. 

He was firmly convinced that he was enti- 
tled to a rest, to pleasure, to a long and com- 
fortable voyage, and to any number of other 
things. He had his own reasons for being so 
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firmly convinced; firstly, he was a wealthy 
man, and secondly, he was only beginning to 
live, although he was already fifty-eight. Un- 
til then he had not lived, he had merely exist- 
ed, not badly at all it must be said, but nev- 
ertheless it was nothing but existence, for he 
had centred all his hopes on the days to come. 
He had worked without a breathing spell— 
the Chinese, whom he imported in thousands 
to work for him, well knew what that meant! 
And at last he saw that he had achieved a 
great deal, that he had almost come up to the 
level of those he had once set up as an exam- 
ple to himself; and then he decided to take a 
holiday. It was a custom with the class of men 
to which he belonged to start off with a trip 
to Europe, India and Egypt whea they were 
ready to enjoy life. He decided to do the same. 
Naturally, his chief concern was to reward 
himself for his years of toil; however, he was 
glad for the sake of his wifeand daughter, too. 
His wife was never known to be particularly 
impressionable, but then all middle-aged 
American women are passionate travellers. 
And as for his daughter, a girl no longer 
young and rather sickly, the trip was an out- 
right necessity for her. To say nothing of the 
good it would do her health, what of those 
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happy friendships known to have been made 
on board ship? You sometimes actually find 
yourself sitting next to a multi-millionaire at 
dinner or studying frescoes together in the 
lounge. 

The route planned by the gentleman from 
San Francisco was an extensive one. During 
the months of December and January he was 
hoping to bask in the sun of southern Italy, 
to enjoy the ancient sights, the tarantella, the 
serenades of the wandering singers, and 
something that men of his age appreciate 
with a peculiar poignancy—the love of young 
Neapolitan girls, even if it isn’t entirely dis- 
interested. He proposed to spend Carnival 
week in Nice and Monte Carlo, where the 
most select society foregathers at that time, 
the society which rules and dispenses all the 
blessings of our civilized world—such as the 
latest cut of dinner-jackets, the stability of 
thrones, the declaration of wars and the wel- 
fare of the hotels—where some of the guests 
plunge excitedly into automobile and yacht 
races or into roulette, others into what is cus- 
tomarily known as “light flirtation,’ and still 
others into shooting pigeons which, released 
from their cotes, soar beautifully over the 
eimerald-green lawns, against the back- 
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ground of the forget-me-not sea, and then in- 
stantly flop on the ground like little white 
balls. He wanted to devote the first part of 
March to Florence and arrive in Rome for 
Passion Week in order to hear the Miserere 
sung there. His plans included Venice and 
Paris, bullfighting in Seville, bathing in the 
British Isles, then Athens, Constantinople, 
Palestine, Egypt, and even Japan—on the 
way back of course.... And everything began 
splendidly. 

It was the end of November. Icy fogs and 
slushy snowstorms accompanied them all the 
way to Gibraltar, but they sailed on quite 
safely. There were many passengers on board. 
The famous Atlantic was like a huge hotel 
with so many facilities—an all-night bar, 
Turkish baths, a newspaper of its own, and 
life on board ran a scheduled course. They got 
up early, roused by the bugles blaring shrilly 
in the corridors in that dusky hour of the 
morning when day was just breaking so slow- 
ly and glumly over the grey-green expanse 
of the sea, rolling heavily in the fog; they put 
on their flannel pyjamas and had coffee, choco- 
late or cocoa; after that they bathed in marble 
hath-tubs, did their exercises to work up a 
good appetite and a feeling of fitness, dressed 
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and had their breakfast; until eleven they 
were supposed to walk briskly up and down 
the deck, breathing in the cool freshness of the 
ocean, or to play shuffle-board and other 
games in order to work up their appetites 
anew, and at eleven they fortified themselves 
with sandwiches and beef tea; thus fortified, 
they read the ship’s newspaper with relish 
and calmly awaited lunch, which was even 
more nourishing with a greater variety of 
dishes than breakfast; the next two hours were 
devoted to rest: deck chairs were then ranged 
along all the decks, and the passengers 
lay back in them, wrapped in rugs, gazing at 
the cloudy sky and the frothy waves through 
the railing, or falling into a sweet doze; be- 
tween the hours of four and five, refreshed and 
cheered, they had strong, fragrant tea and 
biscuits served to them; at seven, the bugles 
signalled the approach of the moment that 
formed the main purpose of this existence, its 
crowning glory. And, roused by the bugles, 
the gentleman from San Francisco, rubbing 
his hands in an access of life and vigour, 
hurried to his sumptuous cabin de luxe to 
dress for dinner. 

At night the Adlantic seemed to gape in- 
to the darkness with countless blazing eyes, 
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while a great number of servants worked 
busily in the kitchens, sculleries and wine cel- 
lars below. The ocean, moving beyond the 
walls, was awesome, but no one thought about 
it, firmly believing it to be in the hands of 
the Captain, a red-haired man of monstrous 
size and corpulence, who always looked sleepy 
and resembled an enormous idol in his 
black coat with gold-braid bands, and who 
very seldom emerged from his secret abode 
to be among the passengers. In the forecastle 
the siren kept wailing with infernal gloom 
or squealing in frantic fury, but not many of 
the diners heard the siren, for it was drowned 
by a splendid string orchestra, playing ex- 
quisitely and indefatigably in the two-storeyed 
marble dining-room, which had deep pile 
carpets on the floor, was festively flooded with 
lights, thronged with ladies in low-cut eve- 
ning-gowns and gentlemen in tail-coats or din- 
ner-jackets, with slender waiters, deferential 
maitres d’hétel, and a wine waiter who actu- 
ally wore a chain around his neck like a lord 
mayor. The dinner-coat and starched shirt 
made the gentleman from San Francisco look 
very much younger than he was. Lean and 
not tall, ungainly in build but well-knit, pol- 
ished to a sheen and reasonably gay, he sat 
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in the pearly-golden halo of this room with a 
bottle of amber-coloured Johannesburg in 
front of him, an array of glasses of the finest 
crystal, and a vase of curly hyacinths. His 
yellowish face with the neatly trimmed silver 
moustache had something Mongolian in it, 
gold fillings gleamed in his teeth, and his 
strong skull shone like old ivory. His wile, a 
large, broad and serene woman, wore clothes 
that were expensive but suitable to her age; 
while the daughter—tall and slim, with beau- 
tiful hair charmingly dressed, her breath 
sweetened with violet cachous, and with the 
faintest of little pink pimples, slightly dusted 
over with powder, around her lips and be- 
tween her shoulder-blades—wore a gown that 
was elaborate but light and transparent, in- 
nocently frank.... The dinner went on for 
over an hour, and after that there was danc- 
ing in the ballroom, during which the men— 
the gentleman from San Francisco among 
them of course—sprawled in arm-chairs with 
their feet up and decided the fate of whole 
nations on the basis of the latest stock ex- 
change news, smoking themselves red in the 
face with Havana cigars and getting drunk 
on liqueurs in the bar attended by red-coated 
Negroes with eyeballs that looked like shelled 
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hard-boiled eggs. The ocean roared and heaved 
in black mountains on the other side of the 
wall, the storm whistled through the sodden, 
heavy rigging, the ship shuddered and shook 
as it struggled through the storm and the 
black mountains, cutting like a plough through 
their rippling mass which kept swirling into 
a froth and flinging high its foamy tails. The 
siren, suffocating in the fog, wailed in mor- 
tal agony; the watch up in the crow’s-nest 
froze in the cold, their minds reeling from the 
unbearable strain on their attention, and the 
ship’s belly below the water-line was like 
the abyss of hell at its most sinister and sul- 
try, its ninth cycle—the belly in which the 
giant furnaces roared with laughter as, with 
their blazing maws, they devoured ton after 
ton of coal, flung down them with a clatter 
by men drenched in pungent sweat, dirty, 
half-naked and purple in the glow of the 
flames; while up here in the bar, legs were 
flung carelessly over the arms of chairs, bran- 
dy and liqueurs were sipped at leisure, clouds 
of aromatic smoke hung in the air, and in the 
ballroom all was brilliance, radiating light, 
warmth and joy; couples whirled in a 
waltz or swayed in a tango, and the music, 
insistently and with a sadness that was 
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voluptuous and shameless, sang its plea, 
always that one plea.... Among this brilliant 
crowd of people there was a certain well- 
known millionaire, a lanky, clean-shaven man 
in an old-fashioned dress-coat, who resembled 
a prelate; there was a famous Spanish au- 
thor, a world-celebrated beauty, and an ele- 
gant pair of lovers watched by all with curios- 
itv, who made no secret of their happiness, 
for he danced with no one but her. And all 
this was so exquisitely and charmingly per- 
formed that no one but the Captain knew that 
the couple was hired by Lloyds to play at love 
for a good wage, and had been sailing on the 
company’s ships for a long time. 

Everyone was glad of the sun in Gibraltar, 
it seemed like early spring. A new passenger 
appeared on board the Afélantic, instantly 
drawing everyone’s attention to himself. He 
was the crown prince of a certain kingdom in 
Asia, travelling incognito; a small man, per- 
fectly wooden, broad-faced and narrow-eyed, 
wearing gold-rimmed spectacles, slightly un- 
pleasant because the coarse black hairs of his 
moustache were stringy like a corpse’s, but 
a nice, simple and unpresuimptuous man on 
the whole. In the Mediterranean there was 
once again a breath of winter; the sea billowed 
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in high varicoloured waves like a peacock’s 
tail, blown by the tramontane which came 
rushing towards the ship madly and merrily 
in the brilliant light of a- perfectly clear day. 
And then, on the second day, the sky began 
to pale, the horizon was wrapped in mist: land 
was nearing, now there was a glimpse of Is- 
chia and Capri, now if you looked through 
your binoculars you could see the lumps of 
sugar strewn at the foot of something dusky- 
blue, Naples. Many of the ladies and gentle- 
men had already put on their light fur coats; 
the meek Chinese “boys,” who never spoke 
above a whisper, bow-legged youngsters with 
pitch-black plaits hanging down to their heels, 
with thick maidenly eyelashes, were quietly 
carrying rugs, canes, suitcases and dressing- 
cases towards the companion-way. The 
daughter of the gentleman from San Francis- 
co stood on deck next to the prince, to whom 
she had been introduced the night before by 
a happy chance, and pretended she was fol- 
lowing his pointed finger into the distance as 
he explained something to her hastily and 
softly; he was so short he looked like a little 
boy beside the others, seeming quite unpre- 
possessing and odd—his spectacles, bowler 
hat and English overcoat, the horsehair coarse- 
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ness of his stringy moustache, the thin olive 
skin stretched tight across his flat face which 
might have been thinly coated with varnish 
—but the girl stood*listening to him and she 
was so excited she could not understand a 
word he was saying; her heart was beating 
fast, strangely enraptured; everything, every 
single thing about him was different from 
everyone else—his slim hands, his clear skin, 
beneath which coursed the blood of ancient 
kings, his very clothes—European and quite 
plain, but somehow exceptionally neat—held 
an extraordinary fascination for her. And 
meanwhile, the gentleman from San Francis- 
co himself, wearing grey spats over his patent- 
leather shoes, kept glancing at the famous 
beauty who stood beside him, a tall blonde 
with a marvellous figure and eyes painted in 
the latest Parisian fashion, who was talking 
to a tiny, humpbacked hairless dog which 
she held on a thin silver chain. And the daugh- 
ter, feeling vaguely discomfited, tried to take 
no notice of the father. 

IIe was rather generous when travelling, 
and therefore he quite believed in the solici- 
tide of all those who fed and waited on him 
from morning to night forestalling his slight- 
est wish, who safeguarded his peace and kept 
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him immaculate, who summoned porters for 
him and delivered his trunks to hotels. It had 
been like this everywhere, it had been so on 
board ship, it should be so in Naples, too. The 
city grew larger and nearer; the ship’s band, 
with brass instruments flashing in the sun, 
was already crowded on deck and suddenly 
burst into a deafening and triumphant march; 
the gigantic Captain appeared on the bridge 
in his dress uniform and, like a merciful hea- 
then god, waved to the passengers with an 
affable gesture. And, like everyone else, the 
gentleman from San Francisco fancied that 
the thundering strains of proud America’s 
march were being played for him alone, and 
that the Captain was wishing him personally 
a happy landing. When at last the Atlantic 
entered harbour and its many-storeyed bulk, 
with people clustering at the rails, tied up to 
the pier and the chains of the gang-planks 
clattered—countless hotel porters and_ their 
assistants in gold-braided caps, all sorts of 
commissionaires, whistling urchins and hefty 
beggars with stacks of coloured postcards in 
their hands, rushed forward offering their 
services. And he smiled at these beggars as 
he walked to the car of the hotel where the 
prince might also be putting up, and calmly 
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spoke through his teeth first in English then 
in Italian: 

“Go away! Via!” 

Life in Naples instantly took on a clock- 
work regularity: in the morning there was 
breakfast in the gloomy dining-room, an over- 
cast sky that held little promise, and a crowd 
of guides at the lobby doors; then came the 
first smiles of the warm rosy sun, a view of 
Vesuvius from the high hanging balcony, the 
mountain cloaked entirely in the shimmering 
vapours of dawn, of the pearly-silver ripples 
on the bay and the pale silhouette of Capri 
on the horizon, of tiny donkeys harnessed into 
dogcarts, tripping along the muddy quay be- 
low, and detachments of toy soldiers march- 
ing somewhere to the sounds of vigorous and 
challenging music. After that caine the waiting 
car and a slow drive through the thronged, 
narrow grey corridors of streets, between 
tall, many-windowed houses, visits to the fu- 
nereally stark and clean museums, lighted 
evenly and pleasantly but with a snow-like 
dullness, or to the churches, cold and smelling 
of wax, where the same thing was repeated 
over and over again: a stately entrance 
hung with a heavy leather curtain, and 
inside a vast emptiness and_ silence, the 
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soft lights of the seven-branched candelabrum 
flickering redly in the depths upon the altar 
draped in lace, a solitary old woman among 
the dark wooden pews, slippery gravestones 
underfoot, and on the wall someone’s Descent 
from the Cross—invariably famous. At one, 
there was lunch on the San Martin Hill, where 
quite a number of the very first-class people 
gathered towards noon, and where on one 
occasion the daughter of the gentleman from 
San Francisco had nearly fainted: she thought 
she saw the prince sitting in the room, whereas 
the newspapers saidhe was in Rome. At five, 
tea was served at the hotel in the beautiful 
drawing-room which was so warm with its 
thick carpeting and blazing fires; and after 
that, dressing for dinner, once again the gong 
booming sonorously and masterfully through 
the whole building, once again the string of la- 
dies in low-cut gowns, rustling down the stairs 
in their silks, reflected in the mirrored walls, 
once again the doors of the dining-room flung 
open, wide and hospitably, and the red jackets 
of the musicians on their platform, the black 
crowd of waiters round the maitre d’hdtel 
while he deftly ladled out the creamy pink soup 
into the plates. The dinners were so rich in food, 
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wine and mineral waters, in sweets and fruit, 
that by eleven o’clock the maids were required 
to bring hot-water bottles to all the rooms 
for the guests to warm their stomachs with. 

December, however, was not a very good 
month that year; when one talked to the por- 
ters about the weather they merely raised 
their shoulders guiltily and muttered that as 
far as they could remember, there had never 
been a winter like it, although it wasn’t the 
first year they were obliged to mutter this and 
blame it on the fact that ‘something awful 
was happening all over the world.” On the 
Riviera it stormed and rained as never be- 
fore, in Athens there was snow, Etna, too, was 
covered with snow and cast a glow at night; 
and as for Palermo, the tourists were simply 
running away from the cold, helter-skel- 
ter.... The early-morning sun deceived them 
every day. At noon, the sky invariably turned 
erey and fine rain began to fall, becoming 
colder and harder as the day wore on; and 
then the palm-trees at the hotel entrance 
would shine with a metallic sheen, the town 
appeared particularly dirty and cramped, the 
museums too monotonous, the cigar ends, 
thrown by the fat cabmen whose rubber capes 
flapped in the wind like wings, unbearably foul, 
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the vigorous cracks of their whips over the 
heads of their skinny-necked hacks too obvi- 
ous a sham, the boots of the men sweeping 
the tramway lines dreadful, and the women, 
splashing through the mud in the rain with 
their black heads uncovered, disgustingly 
short-legged; but as for the dampness and the 
stench of rotting fish coming from the frothing 
water’s edge, the least said about it the bet- 
ter. The gentleman and the lady from San 
Francisco began to quarrel in the mornings 
now; their daughter either had a headache 
and went about looking wan and pale, or all 
at once she brightened up, was enthusiastic 
and keen on everything, and then she was 
both sweet and beautiful; beautiful were the 
tender and complex feelings awakened in her 
by the ugly man with the unusual blood cours- 
ing through his veins, for after all, what awak- 
ens a girl’s heart—whether it is wealth, fame, 
or an illustrious name—is not really of great 
consequence. Everyone assured them that it 
was quite different in Sorrento and Capri— 
there it was warmer and sunnier, lemon-trees 
were in bloom, the people more virtuous and 
the wine better. And so the family from San 
Francisco decided to proceed to Capri, taking 
all their trunks along, with the intention of 
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settling down in Sorrento after they had gone 
all over Capri, had trod the stones where 
once the palaces of Tiberius stood, visited the 
fabulous caves of the Azure Grotto, and lis- 
tened to the Abruzzian bagpipers who, during 
the month before Christmas, roamed the is- 
land singing praises to the Virgin Mary. 

On the day of departure—a very meinora- 
ble day for the family from San Francisco— 
even the usual early morning sun was miss- 
ing. A heavy fog completely hid Vesuvius, 
hanging in a low grey cloud over the leaden 
surface of the sea. There was no sight of Cap- 
ri—as if it had never existed in the world at 
all. And the small ship making towards it 
lurched so heavily from side to side that the 
family from San Francisco had to lie prone 
on their sofas in the wretched saloon of this 
poor ship, their feet wrapped in rugs and their 
eyes closed from nausea. The lady thought 
she suffered more than the others; nausea 
gripped her again and again and she believed 
she was dying, white the maid who came run- 
ning to her with a basin, and who had for many 
years been sailing this sea day in, day out, 
in all weathers, hot or cold, but was indefa- 
tigable nevertheless, merely laughed. The 
daughter was dreadfully pale and she held 
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a slice of lemon between her teeth. The father, 
who lay on his back dressed in a loose over- 
coat and a large cap, never unclenched his 
jaws once during the voyage; his face had 
grown dark, his moustache seemed whiter, 
and his head was racked with pain: what with 
the miserable weather, he had been drinking 
too heavily and enjoying too many “living 
tableaux” in certain haunts during the last 
nights on shore. And meanwhile the rain 
lashed at the rattling port-holes, water dribbled 
down on to the sofas, the wind tore through 
the masts with a howl, and now and again 
caine together with the onslaught of the swell 
to lay the little ship on its side, and then some- 
thing could be heard rolling and rumbling be- 
low. It was a little quieter at the stops in Cas- 
tellammare and Sorrento, but even there the 
swell was dreadful and the shores with all 
their precipices, gardens, pineries, pink and 
white hotels and dusky curly-green hills, flew 
up and down as though on swings; boats kept 
knocking against the side of the ship, the 
third-class passengers were shouting heated- 
ly, a child was choking with screams some- 
where as if it had been crushed, a damp wind 
blew in at the door with never a moment’s 
pause, from a boat tossing on the waves, 
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flaunting a flag of the Royal Hotel came the 
sound of a boy’s shrill lisping voice shouting 
incessantly as he tried to entice the passen- 
gers with his “Kgoyall Hétel Kgoyal!” And the 
gentleman from San Francisco, feeling very 
old—which was what he should have felt— 
now thought with boredom and anger of all 
these “Royals,” “Splendids” and “Excelsi- 
ors,’ and of those greedy, garlic-stinking little 
wretches called Italians. Once, during a stop, 
he opened his eyes and, sitting up on the sofa, 
saw a pile of such miserable little stone hov- 
els, mouldy through and through, stuck one 
on top of the other at the foot of a sheer rock 
close to the water’s edge beside some boats, 
heaps of rags, empty tins and brown fishing 
nets, that a feeling of despair seized him as he 
remembered that this was the real Italy which 
he had come to enjoy.... At last, when it 
was already dusk, the black mass of the is- 
land, shot through with the little red lights 
at its foot, began to bear down on them; the 
wind abated, becoming warmer and more 
fragrant, and golden snakes, gliding away 
from the lamp-posts on the quay, came float- 
ing on the subdued waves which gleamed like 
black oil. Then, suddenly, the anchor began 
to rumble and with a clatter of chains flopped 
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into the water with a splash, the furious cries 
of boatmen, vying with one another, came 
from all sides; and instantly one felt one’s 
spirits lifting, the cabin lights shone more 
brightly, one wanted to eat, drink, smoke and 
move about. Ten minutes later the family 
from San Francisco boarded a roomy barge; 
in a quarter of an hour they disembarked on 
the quay, and then they were sitting in a bright 
little car and were going up a sheer mountain- 
side with a buzz, past vine poles, crumbling 
stone walls and wet, gnarled orange-trees 
protected here and there with matting, their 
bright-coloured fruit and thick shiny leaves 
flashing past the open windows of the car 
and gliding downhill. In Italy the earth 
smells sweetly after rain, and every one of 
the islands has its own peculiar smell. 

The Island of Capri was damp and dark 
that night. But now it came to life for a mo- 
ment and put on lights here and there. A 
crowd of those whose duty it was to give the 
gentleman from San Francisco a fitting wel- 
come, were already waiting at the top of the 
hill on the funicular platform. There were 
other arrivals, too, but they deserved no 
attention—a few Russians who had settled 
down in Capri, absent-minded and untidy men 
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wearing spectacles and beards, the collars of 
their threadbare overcoats turned up; and a 
party of long-legged, round-skulled young 
Germans in Tyrolese suits with canvas ruck- 
sacks slung on their shoulders, who were in 
need of no services from anyone and felt at 
home wherever they happened to be and were 
not at all generous with their money. As for 
the gentleman from San Francisco, who calm- 
ly shunned both the Russians and the Ger- 
mans, he was instantly marked down. He and 
his ladies were hurriedly helped out of the 
car; men started running ahead of him to 
show him the way; he was again surrounded 
by urchins and those stalwart Capri peasant 
women who carry on their heads the suitcases 
and trunks of decent tourists. Their wooden 
sandals clattered down the small square 
which was like an opera set with its globe of 
light swinging above in the damp breeze, and 
its crowd of urchins breaking into bird-like 
whistling and turning somersaults. And the 
gentleman from San Francisco strode in their 
midst as though he were making a stage en- 
trance, through a kind of mediaeval archway 
formed by the houses, inerging together over- 
head, beyond which lay the noisy little street, 
climbing up towards the brilliantly lighted 
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hotel entrance, with a tuft of palm leaves 
showing above the flat roofs on the left and a 
black sky studded with blue stars above and 
ahead. And once again it seemed that it was 
in honour of the guests from San Francisco 
that this damp little stone town on the rocky 
island in the Mediterranean had come to life, 
that it was they who had made the owner of 
the hotel so happy and hospitable, that for 
them the Chinese gong was waiting to boom 
all through the building, summoning every- 
one to dinner the minute they entered the 
lobby. 

The owner who welcomed them with a po- 
lite and courtly bow, an exceedingly elegant 
young man, gave the gentleman from San 
Francisco a momentary start, for when he 
saw him he suddenly remembered that among 
all the other muddled dreams which had 
thronged his sleep the previous night he had 
seen the replica of this gentleman, wearing 
the same roundly cut away morning coat, his 
hair plastered down to the same mirror-like 
gloss. Amazed, he all but stopped in his 
tracks. But since his soul had been cleansed 
of any so-called mystical feelings years ago, 
to the last mustard seed, his amazement in- 
stantly faded away; he jokingly mentioned 
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this strange coincidence between dream and 
reality to his wife and daughter as they 
walked down the hotel corridor. His daughter, 
however, looked up at him in alarm when she 
heard it; her heart suddenly cringed with a 
feeling of sadness, of frightening loneliness 
on this strange, dark island.... 

A person of exalted rank—Rais XVII—who 
had been visiting Capri, had just left. And the 
guests from San Francisco were allotted the 
suite he had occupied. They had the prettiest 
and smartest maid appointed to them, a Bel- 
gian girl whose waist was drawn hard and 
thin by her corsets, and whose starched cap 
perched on her head like a small toothed 
crown; they were given the most imposing of 
valets, a black-haired fiery-eyed Sicilian, and 
the nimblest of “boots,” a small, plump man 
called Luigi, who had he!d many such jobs in 
his time. And a minute later, the gentleman 
from San Francisco heard a light knock on 
his door, followed by the appearance of the 
French maitre d’hétel coming in to inquire if 
the new guests would be dining, and to in- 
form them, should their answer be in the af- 
firmative (of which, however, there was no 
doubt), that there was lobster, roast beef, as- 
paragus, pheasants, and so on, on the menu. 
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The gentleman from San Francisco still felt 
the floor rising and falling under him—that’s 
how sea-sick the rotten little Italian ship had 
made him—but he calmly went and rather 
clumsily closed the window which had burst 
open at the maifre d’hotel’s entrance, and 
through which came the smells of a kitchen 
far away and wet flowers in the garden be- 
low. He replied with unhurried precision that 
they would be dining, that their table was to 
be placed well back in the room, a good dis- 
tance away from the doors, that they would 
be drinking a local wine, and every word he 
uttered was echoed by the maitre d’hdétel in 
tones of the most varied pitch, all of which, 
however, had but one meaning: that the right- 
ness of the genlleman’s wishes could not be 
doubted, and that everything would be car- 
ried out to the letter. Finally he inclined his 
head and asked tactfully: 

“Will that be all, sir?” 

And, hearing a thoughtful “y-ves” in re- 
ply, he volunteered the information that after 
dinner that night a tarantella would be danced 
in the lounge by Carmella and Giuseppe, 
well-known all over Italy and to all the “tour- 
ist world.” 

“T’ve seen her on postcards,” said the gen- 
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tleman from San Francisco in a voice that 
expressed nothing. “And that Giuseppe fellow 
—is he her husband?” 

“Her cousin, sir,” the maitre d’hétel re- 
plied. 

And after a moment of hesitation, thinking 
of something but saying nothing, the gentle- 
man from San Francisco dismissed the man 
with a nod. 

After that he started dressing for dinner 
with as much care as if he were preparing 
for his wedding. He switched on all the lights, 
flooding all the mirrors in the room with bril- 
liance, glitter and the reflection of furniture 
and open trunks. He began to shave and to 
wash, ringing the bell incessantly, while other 
impatient rings, coming from the rooms of his 
wife and daughter, clashed with his and as- 
sailed the corridor with peals. And Luigi, in 
his red apron, distorting his face with a gri- 
mace of horror which reduced the maids, who 
were running past with jugs of water, to tears 
of laughter, bounded along to answer the 
gentleman’s bell with the lightness inherent 
in so many fat men. Rapping on the door with 
his knuckles, he asked with feigned humility, 
exaggerated to inanity: 

“Ha sonato, signore?” 
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And from the other side of the door came 
a drawling, rasping and pointedly polite 
voice: 

“Yes, come in....” 

What did the gentleman from San Francis- 
co feel, what did he think about on that night 
that was to be so momentous for him? Like 
anyone else who had just had a rough cross- 
ing, he wanted nothing but his dinner and 
dreamed with relish of his first spoonful of 
soup, his first sip of wine; he was actually 
somewhat flurried as he performed his custom- 
ary ritual of dressing for dinner, so he had 
no time for thought or feeling. 

When he had shaved and washed and neat- 
ly fitted his false teeth back into place, he 
stood before the looking-glass and wielding 
a pair of silver brushes vigorously put the 
strands of sparse pearly-white hair into place 
on his dark yellow skull; then he pulled his 
cream-coloured underwear on his strong, se- 
nile body, its waistline thickened from over- 
nourishment, put his black silk socks and 
pumps on his lean flat feet; then bending his 
knees he adjusted the silk braces that held up 
his black trousers, tucked in his snow-white 
shirt with its bulging starched front, fixed a 
pair of shining links into his cuffs, and began 
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the struggle to force the collar stud into the 
stiff collar. He still felt the floor was heaving, 
the tips of his fingers hurt dreadfully, the stud 
pinched the sagging skin under his Adam's 
apple, but he was adainant and at last he got 
the better of the job; his eyes shining from 
exertion, his face livid because the tight collar 
was strangling him, he sank down exhausted 
on the stool in front of the dressing-lable and 
faced his full-size reflection which was re- 
peated in all the other mirrors in the room. 

“Oh, it’s dreadful!” he muttered, dropping 
his strong bald head, without trying to un- 
derstand, without thinking what it was he 
found so dreadful. Then, from habit, he keenly 
inspected his short fingers with their gout- 
hardened joints, his large almond-shaped, al- 
mond-coloured fingernails, and repeated with 
conviction, “It’s dreadful. ...” 

But just then the dinner gong boomed for 
the second time, sonorously as in a heathen 
temple. And, getting up hurriedly, the gentle- 
man from San Francisco tightened his collar 
still more with a tie, drew in his stomach with 
a waistcoat, put on his coat, straightened his 
cuffs, and looked himself over in the glass 
once more. “That Carmella girl, olive-skinned 
with artifice in her eyes, like a mulatto, in 
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her flowery orange dress, must be an excep- 
tionally good dancer,’ he mused. And briskly 
walking out of the room, he followed the car- 
peted corridor to his wife’s room next door 
and asked in a loud voice if they would be 
ready soon. 

“In five minutes!” his daughter’s voice, lilt- 
ing and already gay, called back. 

“Fine,” said the gentleman from San Fran- 
cisco. 

And with leisurely steps he started down 
the corridors and red-carpeted stairs in quest 
of the reading-room. The servants he met 
flattened themselves against the wall when 
they saw him, while he strode by, apparently 
unaware of them. There was an old lady, whe 
was late for dinner, hurrying along the corri- 
dor in front of him as quickly as she could— 
an old lady with milky-white hair and a back 
that was already stooped, but who wore, de- 
spite this, a low-cut gown of pale-grey silk. 
Her gait was funny, like an old hen’s, and he 
had no difficulty in catching up with her and 
leaving her behind. At the glass doors lead- 
ing into the dining-room, where evervbody 
was already seated and had begun to eat, he 
stopped in front of a table loaded with boxes 
of cigars and Egyptian cigarettes and, choos- 
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ing a large Manila, he threw three lire down 
on the table. As he passed through the winter 
garden he glanced casually out of the open 
window. A gentle breeze wafted from the 
darkness, he fancied he saw the top of the old 
palm-tree spreading its gigantic-looking 
branches from star to star, he heard the 
steady wash of the sea in the distance. In the 
quiet, cosy reading-room, unlighted but for 
the lamps shining over the tables, was an old 
grey-haired German who stood reading some 
rustling newspapers, a man who looked like 
Ibsen, with crazy, bewildered eyes behind 
round silver-rimmed spectacles. Eyeing him 
coldly up and down, the gentleman from San 
Francisco settled himself in a deep leather 
arm-chair in a corner, beside a green-shaded 
lamp, put on his pince-nez and, twitching his 
head because the collar was choking him, he 
disappeared entirely behind his newspaper. He 
quickly ran through some of the headlines, 
read a few lines about the never-ending war 
in the Balkans, turned the page over with a 
customary gesture—and suddenly the lines 
blazed up before him with a glassy brilliance, 
his neck strained forward, his eves bulged, 
and the pince-nez slipped down his nose. He 
jerked forward, he tried to take a breath— 
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and gave a bestial wheeze; his lower jaw 
sagged open, gold fillings gleamed in his 
mouth, his head fell back on his shoulder and 
lolled helplessly, the hard front of his shirt 
jutted out, and his whole body began to slip 
down to the floor, while he kept struggling 
with someone and kicking up the carpet with 
his heels. 

If it had not been for the presence of the 
German in the reading-room, they would have 
managed to hush up this horrible occurrence 
quickly and neatly, instantly whisking away 
the gentleman from San Francisco by his head 
and his feet down the back alleys, as far away 
as possible, and never a soul from among the 
hotel guests would have known what he had 
been up to. But the German rushed screaming 
out of the reading-room, raised a commo- 
tion in the dining-room, and roused the whole 
place. Many of the guests jumped up from 
their dinner, overturning chairs, many went 
pale and ran to the reading-room, crying, 
‘What’s happened, what’s it all about?” in 
different languages, and no one gave them 
an answer, no one could make out what had 
happened because to this day people find 
death the most amazing thing in the world, 
and they flatly refuse to believe in it. The ho- 
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tel-owner dashed from one guest to the other 
in an effort to hold back the rout and to calm 
them with hurried assurances that it was 
nothing, a mere trifle, a little fainting fit that 
had seized a certain gentleman from San 
Francisco. But no one was listening to him, 
for many had seen the waiters and valets 
tearing off the gentleman's tie, waistcoat and 
crumpled dinner-jacket, and even, for some 
unknown reason, dragging the pumps off his 
black, silk-clad flat feet. But he was. still 
writhing. He doggedly struggled with death, 
he refused to give in to the thing that had 
borne down on him so unexpectedly and rude- 
ly. He jerked his head from side to side, he 
wheezed as though his throat had been cut, 
he rolled his eyes drunkenly. When they had 
hastily carried him in and laid him on the 
hed of room No. 43—the smallest, poorest, 
dampest and coldest room at the end of the 
ground floor corridor—his daughter came 
running in with her hair streaming, her dress- 
ing-gown gaping open to reveal the bare 
bosom lifted high by her corsets, and after 
that came his wife, big and heavy, quite 
dressed for dinner, her mouth round with 
horror. But by that time he had even stopped 
terking his head. 
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Within a quarter of an hour everything 
more or less settled down to normal at the 
hotel. But the night was irreparably ruined. 
Some of the guests came back into the din- 
ing-room and finished their dinner, but in si- 
lence and with injured expressions, while the 
owner went from table to table, shrugging in 
helpless and seemly annoyance, feeling that 
he was blamelessly guilty, assuring every- 
one that he understood perfectly “how un- 
pleasant it all was” and promising to do 
“everything in his power” to remove this un- 
pleasantness. But the tarantella had to be 
cancelled, nevertheless; exira lights were put 
out, most of the guests left for the beer hall, 
and everything grew so quiet that you could 
hear the clock ticking in the lobby which was 
deserted except for the parrot who muttered 
woodenly, fussing in its cage before settling 
down to sleep and finally doing so with one 
claw flung ridiculously over the top perch. 
The gentleman from San Francisco lay on a 
cheap iron bed, covered with coarse woollen 
blankets, in the dim light of a single bulb close 
to the ceiling. A rubber ice bag hung down 
on his cold, wet forehead. His livid and 
already dead face was cooling gradually, 
the hoarse rattle, breaking through his open 
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mouth with its glitter of gold, was growing 
weaker. It was no longer the gentleman from 
San Francisco who was wheezing—he was no 
more—it was someone else. His wife, his 
daughter, the doctor and the servants stood 
and looked at him. Suddenly, the thing they 
had been waiting for, the thing they dreaded, 
happened—the wheezing ceased. And slowly, 
very slowly, before the eyes of all of them, 
a pallor spread over the face of the deceased, 
his features grew finer and lighter, with a 
beauty that would have befitted him long 
ago. 

The owner came in. “Gia é morto,” the doc- 
tor told himin a whisper. The owner shrugged, 
his face impassive. The lady came up to 
him with tears trickling down her cheeks, and 
timidly suggested that the deceased should 
now be taken up to his room. 

“Mais non, madame,” the owner objected 
hastily and politely but with no gallantry 
whatsoever now, and he spoke to her in French 
and not in English, for he had no further in- 
terest at all in those trifles which the visitors 
from San Francisco might now leave behind 
in his cash-box. “It’s quite impossible, ma- 
dame,” he said and added, in explanation, that 
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he valued the suite most highly and that if 
he agreed to her request, the whole of Capri 
would come to know of it and tourists would 
refuse to stay in the rooms. 

The daughter, who had been looking strange- 
ly at him all this time, dropped into a chair 
and, smothering her mouth with her hand- 
kerchief, burst into sobs. The mother’s tears 
dried instantly and her face flushed red. She 
raised her voice, she became insistent, stat- 
ing her demands in her own language and 
still unable to believe that all respect for them 
had been irrevocably lost. The owner rebuked 
her in politely dignified tones: if madame dis- 
approved of the hotel’s rules, he dared not 
hold her there; and he declared firmly that 
the body was to be removed by morning, that 
the police had been notified and a representa- 
tive was due immediately to carry out the 
necessary formalities. Was it possible to get a 
coffin, even if it was only a plain ready-made 
one on Capri, madame asked? No. he was sor- 
ry, it was quite impossible and the time was 
too short to have one made. Some other way 
would have to be found. His English soda- 
water, for instance, was shipped out to him 
in large, long packing cases ... the parti- 
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tions from one of the cases could be taken 
out.... 

The hotel was plunged in sleep. They 
opened the window in room No. 43—which 
faced a corner of the garden where a sickly 
banana-tree grew in the shadow of the tall 
stone wall with broken glass stuck on top. 
They switched off the light, left the room and 
locked the door. The dead man remained in the 
darkness. Blue stars gazed down upon him 
from the sky. A cricket in the wall began to 
chirp its melancholy, carefree song. 

Two maids were sitting on the window-sill 
in the dimly lit corridor, darning. Luigi caine 
in with a pile of clothes in his arins and shoes 
on his feet. 

“Pronto?” (Ready?), he asked anxiously in 
a loud whisper, rolling his eves at the fright- 
ening door at the end of the corridor. And, 
waving his free hand lightly in that direction, 
he hissed loudly, “Parfenza!’ which is the 
usual shoul in Italy when a train steams out 
of a station, and the maids clung closely to- 
gether, choking down their soundless laughter. 

And then he ran up to the door with soft 
leaps, rapped upon the panel lightly and with 
his head inclined asked in an undertone, in 
a most deferential manner: 
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“Ha sonato, signore?” 

Now, constricting his throat, jutting his 
lower jaw forward, in a voice that was rasp- 
ing, sad and drawling, he spoke the answer, 
as if it was coming from the other side of the 
door: 

“Yes, come in.” 

At daybreak, when the sky grew light be- 
yond the window of room No. 43 and the daimp 
breeze rustledin the ragged leaves of the bana- 
na-tree, when the blue sky of morning awakened 
and spread its cloak over the Island of Capri, 
and the pure, clear-cut top of Monte Soliaro 
turned golden in the reflection of the sun, ris- 
ing beyond the distant blue mountains of Ita- 
ly, when the road-menders started out on their 
way to work, repairing the island's paths for 
tourists to tread, then a long soda-water pack- 
ing-case was brought to room No. 43, Shortly 
afterwards it became very heavy and pressed 
painfully against the knees of the junior por- 
ter who was taking it in a one-horse cab at 
a brisk pace along the white highroad that 
wound down the mountain-side. The driver, 
a flabby man with bloodshot eyes, in a 
shabby old coat, short in the sleeves, and 
down-at-heel boots, had a hangover, for he 
had been playing dice all night long at the 
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inn. He kept whipping his sturdy young horse, 
which was decked out in the Sicilian fashion 
with briskly jingling, clamouring bells of dif- 
ferent shapes on the bridle, adorned with red 
wool pompons, and on the tips of the high 
copper ridge of the pommel, and with a quiv- 
ering, vard-long feather sticking up from its 
trimmed forelock. The cabman was silent, 
crushed by his own dissoluteness and_ his 
vices, and the fact that the night before he had 
lost all those coppers with which his pockets 
had been crammed. But the morning was 
crisp and with air as fresh as this, the near- 
ness of the sea and the blue skies above, a 
head is soon cleared of its drunken haze, and 
light-heartedness is quickly recovered; and 
then the cabman also found consolation in the 
unexpected fee he had earned from some gen- 
tleman from San Francisco, who was rolling 
his dead head about in the packing-case be- 
hind his back. The small ship, lying like a 
beetle on the bright and delicate blue that 
filled the Bay of Naples so generously, was 
already sounding the last hoots and these 
were eagerly echoed over the whole of the is- 
land whose every bend, every mountain ridge 
and every stone was so clearly visible, as if 
there were no atmosphere at all. At the quay 
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the cab was overtaken by the car in which 
the senior porter was bringing the mother 
and daughter, both of them pale, with eyes 
sunken from tears and a sleepless night. And 
ten minutes later, the little ship was again 
chugging away in a swish of water to Sorren- 
to and Castellammare, taking the family from 
San Francisco away from Capri for ever. And 
once again peace and quiet was restored to 
the island. 

On that island, two thousand years ago, 
there lived a man who got hopelessly entan- 
gled in his foul and cruel deeds, who for some 
reason rose to power over millions of people 
and who, losing his head from the senseless- 
ness of this power and from his fear that 
someone might thrust a knife into his back, 
committed atrocities beyond all measure. And 
mankind remembered him for ever, and those 
who with combined effort are now ruling the 
world with as little reason and, on the whole, 
with as much cruelty as he did, come here 
from all over the world to take a look at the 
remains of the stone house on one of the sheer- 
est sides of the island, where he used to live. 
That beautiful morning, all those who had 
arrived in Capri for this particular reason 
were still asleep in their hotels, although a 
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string of little mouse-grey donkeys with crim. 
son saddles were already being led up to the 
hotel entrances, for the Americans and Ger- 
mans—men and women, young and old—to 
clamber on to when they got out of bed and 
had stuffed themselves with food, to be fol- 
lowed at a run along the rocky paths, all the 
way to the very top of Monte Tiberio, by old 
Capri beggarwomen with staffs in their 
gnarled hands. The travellers slept in peace, 
comforted by the thought that the dead man 
from San Francisco, who had been planning 
to go with them but had instead just frightened 
them with a reminder of death, had already 
been shipped to Naples. And the island was 
still wrapped in silence, the shops were still 
shut. The fish and vegetable market in the 
small square was the only place open to busi- 
ness, and there was no one there but the coi- 
mon people. Among them, idling his time 
away as usual, stood the tall boatman Lo- 
renzo, a carefree old rake so unusually hand- 
some that he was known all over Italy, where 
he had oiten sat for painters; he had brought 
along a couple of lobsters he had caught in 
the night and he had already sold them for 
next to nothing, and now they were rustling 
in the apron of the cook from the same hotel 
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where the family from San Francisco had 
spent the night. Lorenzo was now free to 
stand there till evening if he so wished, glanc- 
ing about him with a regal air and cutting a 
figure with his tatters, his clay pipe and his 
red flannel beret, worn over one ear. Two 
Abruzzian mountaineers came down the steep 
Monte Soliaro from Anacapri, down the an- 
cient Phoenician path, with steps hewn out of 
the rock. One of them had a bagpipe under his 
leather cloak—a large goatskin bag with two 
pipes—while the other carried something that 
looked like a wooden flute. They were coming 
downhill], and the whole country lay beiow, 
joyous, beautiful and fulgent: the rocky humps 
of the island, almost all of which lay at their 
feet, the fabulous azure in which it floated, 
the vapours of morning rising from the sea 
towards the East, shimmering in the blinding 
sun which was already hot as it rose higher 
and higher in the sky, the dimly-blue bulk 
of Italy with its mountains near and far still 
vague in the morning haze, the beauty of which 
man has no words to express. Halfway down 
the mountain they slowed their pace. There, 
above the path, in a niche in the rocky wall 
of Monte Soliaro, stood the Mother of God, 
bathed in sunlight, warmth and_ brilliance. 
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clad in snow-white plaster robes, wearing the 
crown of a queen, rustily-golden from the 
rains, meek and merciful, with eyes 
raised heavenward to the eternal and blissful 
abode of Her thrice blessed Son. They bared 
their heads and raised their flutes to their 
lips—and praises poured forth, naive and hum- 
bly joyous, to the sun, to the morning, and 
to Her, the Immaculate Intercessor for all the 
suffering in this wicked and beautiful world, 
and to the One who had been born of Her 
womb in a cave at Bethlehem, in the poor 
shepherds’ shelter, in the far land of Judea. 
And in the meantime, the body of the old 
man from San Francisco was returning home 
to its grave on the shores of the New World. 
After suffering much humiliation, much care- 
lessness at the hands of men, travelling from 
one harbour warehouse to another for about 
a week, it found itself at last on board the 
same famous ship which had only such a 
short while ago brought it to the Old World 
in so stately a manner. But now they were 
hiding him from the living—they lowered 
him in his tarred coffin into the blackness of 
the hold. And once again the ship sailed off 
on its long voyage. That night it passed the 
Island of Capri and its lights, slowly vanish- 
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ing in the dark sea, seemed sad to those who 
were watching it from the island. But there, 
on board, in halls flooded with light and 
gleaming with marble, a great ball was being 
held that night, true to custom. 

A ball was held on the second and the third 
night out too—once again a furious storm 
was Taging over the ocean, making it drone 
like a dirge and roll in mountains that were 
sombre and black like a funeral pall, edged 
with a silvery fringe. To the Devil watching 
from the rock of Gibraltar, the stony gateway 
between the two worlds, the countless, blaz- 
ing eyes of the ship were hardly visible behind 
the curtain of snow, as the ship sailed away 
into the night and the storm. The Devil was 
as vast as a rock, but the ship was even vaster 
than he was, many-tiered and many-funnelled, 
created by the arrogance of a New Man with 
an old heart. The storm tore at its rigging 
and its wide-mouthed funnels, white with 
snow, but it was firm, stalwart, majestic 
and—frightening. On the very top deck, 
lonely amid the whirling snow, rose the cosy, 
dimly lighted apartments, where the corpulent 
Master, so like a heathen god, presided over 
the whole ship, sleeping lightly and fitfully. 
He heard the deep howls and the furious 
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squeals of the siren choking in the storm, but 
he sought reassurance in the proximity of 
something in the next room that was, in re- 
ality, the thing he could understand least of 
all: that large cabin, armour-clad it seemed, 
which every now and again was filled with 
a mysterious roar, a flickering and a dry 
sputtering of blue lights, which flared up and 
burst around the pale-faced radio-operator 
with a half circle of metal round his head. At 
the very bottom, in the underwater depths of the 
Atlantic where the twenty-ton steel bulks of the 
boilers and other machinery shone dimly, 
hissed out steam and dripped boiling oil and 
water, in that kitchen where the motion of 
the ship was being cooked over infernal fires 
heated from below, power was churning, power 
frightening in its concentration, transimitted 
to the very keel, to the endlessly long vault, 
into the rounded and dimly lighted tunnel, 
where a colossal shaft rotated slowly in its 
oily bed with a dauntlessness that was crush- 
ing to a man’s soul, as if it were a live 
inonster stretched out in the muzzle-like tun- 
nel. But the middie part of the Adlantic, its 
dining-rooms and ballrooms, radiated light 
and joy; they hummed with the voices of a 
well-dressed crowd, sang with string orches- 
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tras and emanated the fragrance of flowers. 
And again there was the slender and grace- 
ful couple of hired lovers, swaying sinuously 
or clinging together convulsively, among the 
crowd, amid the brilliance of lights, silks, 
diamonds and women’s naked shoulders: the 
pretty girl with downcast eyes that were 
depraved and modest, with innocence in her 
coiffure, and the tall young man with black 
hair that seemed glued down, his face pale 
with powder, dressed in a narrow long-tailed 
dress-coat and graceful patent-leather pumps, 
a beautiful man who looked like a huge leech. 
And no one knew that it ‘had long been noth- 
ing but drudgery for this couple to writhe 
in their sham bliss to the strains of the lewd- 
ly sad music, nor did anyone know that a 
coffin stood on the floor of the dark hold, far, 
far below them, close to the gloomy, sultry 
depths of the ship fighting against the dark- 
ness, the ocean and the storm.... 


Vasilyevskoye, October 1915 
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LIGHT BREATHING 


Oven a rresie mound of earth in the cemetery 
stands a new cross of oak—~strong, heavy and 
smooth. 

A grey April day. Through the bare trees 
the tombstones in this spacious provincial 
cemetery are visibte from afar, and the wind 
rings on and on in the porcelain wreath at 
the foot of the cross. 

There is a rather large convex glass medal- 
lion set in the cross, bearing the photograph 
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of a schoolgirl with happy and amazingly 
eager eyes. 

This was Olya Meshcherskaya. 

As a little girl she was indistinguishable 
from the crowd of brown-frocked schoolgirls. 
What could one say of her, except that she 
was one of those pretty, rich and fortunate 
girls, that she was quick to learn but was 
naughty and quite unimpressed with the 
sermons preached to her by her form mis- 
tress? And then she began to blossom out and 
to develop very rapidly. By the time she was 
fourteen—slim-waisted and slender-legged— 
her breasts and all those curves whose fas- 
cination man has found no words to express, 
were already well outlined; by fifteen, she 
was known as a beauty. To think how care- 
fully some of her schoolmates did their hair, 
how meticulous they were about their persons, 
how they watched their every controlled move- 
ment! But she was afraid of nothing—neither 
inkstains on her fingers, nor a reddened face, 
nor tousled hair, nor a knee suddenly bared 
if she fell when running. Without any effort 
at all she gradually came to possess all that 
set her so far apart from the rest of the girls 
in the last two years—grace, elegance, clever- 
ness, and a clear brilliance in her eyes. 
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No one danced at balls as beautifully as 
Olya did, no one skated as well as she, no 
one was more popular at the dances and, for 
some reason, no one was adored by the junior 
forms more than she was. And then she was 
no longer a child, and imperceptibly she got 
a reputation for herself at school, and talk 
started and spread that she was frivolous, 
that she could not live without being courted, 
that a boy called Shenshin was madly in love 
with her, that she was supposed to love him 
too but was so fickle in her treatment of him 
that he once tried to end his life.... 

During this last winter of hers, Olya quite 
lost her head in a whirl of gaiety, so they 
said at school. The winter abounded in snow, 
sun and frost: the sun sank early beyond the 
tall fir-trees in the snow-swept playground, 
it was invariably serene and smiling, bring- 
ing promise of frost and brightness for the 
morrow, of strolls along Sobornaya Street, 
skating in the city park, a rosy glow in the 
evening sky, music, and the crowd of skaters 
gliding this way and that, among whom no 
one seemed more carefree and happy than 
Olva Meshcherskaya. And then one day, dur- 
ing the midday break, as she raced about the 
assembly hall, running away from a flock of 
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happily squealing first-form girls, she was 
suddenly summoned to the head mistress. 
Abruptly she stopped in her flight, took just 
one deep breath, smoothed her hair with a 
quick and already typically feminine gesture, 
hitched up the corners of her apron on her 
shoulders, and with radiant eyes ran upstairs. 
The head mistress, young-looking but grey- 
haired, sat knitting tranquilly at her desk 
with the tsar’s portrait on the wall behind her. 

“Good morning, Mademoiselle, Meshcher- 
skaya,” she said in French, without raising her 
eyes from her knitting. “I’m sorry to say it’s 
not the first time that I have been obliged 
to call you here in order to talk to you about 
your ‘conduct.” 

“Yes, madame, I am listening,” Olya replied, 
coming closer to the desk. She looked at the 
head mistress with bright and candid eyes 
but with no expression whatsoever on her face, 
and dropped a curtsey as lightly and grace- 
fully as she alone could do. 

“You will not listen well, I’m certain of it 
unfortunately,” the head mistress said and, 
with a tug at the wool which made the ball 
spin on the polished floor, drawing Olya’s 
curious glance to it, she looked up and said: 
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“T shall not repeat myself, nor shall 1 speak 
at great length.” 

Olya liked this large and scrupulously clean 
room very much, with the gleaming tiles of 
the stove breathing warmth on a frosty day, 
and the bunch of lilies of the valley on the 
desk sending up a cool fragrance. She looked 
up at the young tsar, painted full height in 
some brilliant hall or other, then she turned 
her gaze to the even parting in the head 
mistress’ neatly marcelled hair and remained 
expectantly silent. 

“You are no longer a child,” the head mis- 
{ress said ponderously, her irritation growing. 

“No, madame,” Olya replied simply and 
almost merrily. 

“But you are not a woman either,” the head 
mistress said even more ponderously, and the 
lustreless skin on her face crimsoned slightly. 
“To begin with, how dare you do your hair like 
that? It is the style of a grown-up woman!” 

“It’s not ny fault that Pve got nice hair, ma- 
dame,” replied Olya and raised both hands to 
touch her beautifully dressed hair. 

“Oh, so it’s not vour fault!” the head inis- 
tress said. “Your hair style is not your fault, 
the expensive combs are not your fault, it’s 
not your fault that you're ruining your parents 
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with those twenty-ruble shoes you’re wearing! 
But I repeat, you are quite losing sight of the 
fact that you are a mere schoolgirl still. ...” 

At this, Olya Meshcherskaya, retaining all 
her simplicity and composure, suddenly inter- 
rupted her politely: 

“Excuse me, madame, but you are wrong. 
J am a woman. And do you know whose fault 
it is? It was Alexei Mikhailovich Malyutin, 
my father’s friend and neighbour and your 
brother. It happened last summer in the coun- 
LV ee 

And a month after this conversation, a 
Cossack officer, unattractive and _ plebeian- 
looking, who had no connection at all with 
the society to which she belonged, shot Olya 
Meshcherskaya on the station platform in 
full view of a great crowd of people who had 
descended from the train. Olya’s unbelievable 
confession, which had dumbfounded the head 
mistress, was confirmed. The officer made a 
statement to the examining magistrate that 
Meshcherskaya had lured him on, had been 
intimate with him, had promised to marry him 
and then, on the day of the murder, had sud- 
denly told him at the railway station, where 
she had come to see him off to Novocherkassk, 
that she had never even thought of loving him, 
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that she was only making sport of him with 
all this talk of marriage, and showed him a 
page of her diary where she had written about 
him. 

“IT read those lines while she strolled up and 
down the platform, waiting for me to finish 
them, and there and then I shot her,” the 
officer said. “Here is the diary, see what she 
wrote in it on July 10 last year....” 

This is what they read: 


“It’s almost two in the morning.... I fell 
into a sound sleep but instantly I awoke.... 
Today I] thave become a woman!... Daddy, 


Mummy and Tolya, all went away to town and 
] was left alone. I was so happy to be alone! 
In the morning J walked in the garden and the 
meadow, I went into the forest, and I fancied 
I was alone in the whole world, and never in 
my life did I have such fine thoughts as 1 had 
then. had dinner alone, too, and then! played 
the piano for a whole hour, and the music 
made me feel that I wou!d live for ever and be 
happier than anyone in the world. After that 
I fell asteep in Daddy’s study, and at four 
Katya woke me up and said that Alexei 
Mikhailovich had come to call. I was very 
glad to see him, I so enjoyed receiving and 
entertaining him. He arrived in a carriage 
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drawn by a pair of very handsome horses, and 
they remained in front of the porch all the 
time; he did not go at once because it had 
been raining and he hoped the road would dry 
a little towards evening. He was sorry he 
had missed Daddy; he was very cheerful and 
behaved like a young man with me, joking 
and pretending he had been in love with me 
for a long time. When we were walking in the 
garden before tea, the weather turned lovely 
again, the whole of the dripping garaen was 
pierced with sunlight, though it had turned 
quite cold, and he held my arm and_ said 
that we were Faust and Margaret. He’s fifty- 
six, but he’s still very good-looking and he’s 
always well turned out. The only thing J didn’t 
like about him was that he came wearing a 
cape. He smelled of Engtish toilet water, and 
his eyes were quite young and black, though 
his beard, elegantly parted in two long 
strands, was perfectly silver. We had tea on 
the glass verandah; | felt a sort of faintness 
and lay down on the sota, while he sat and 
smoked in his chair, and then he came and 
sat beside me; he spoke pleasantries to me 
again, then he started examining my hand 
and kissing it. | covered my face with my silk 
handkerchief, and he kissed me on the lips 
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through the silk, again and again.... | cai’t 
understand how it could have happened; | 
must have gone out of my mind; I never 
thought I was like that! There's only one way 
out for me now.... I feel such loathing for 
him, I can’t endure it... .” 

The town becomes so clean and dry in these 
April days and the cobble-stones so white, 
that it is easy and pleasant to walk along 
them. Every Sunday, after church, a little 
woman dressed in mourning, with black kid- 
gloves and an ebony-handled umbrella, starts 
down Sobornaya Street on her way out of 
town. She follows the paved road across the 
dirty square, surrounded by a great many 
smoke-blackened smithies and swept by the 
crisp wind blowing in from the fields; farther 
on, between the monastery and_ the prison, 
there shows a white line of clouds in the sky 
and a grey patch of fields; after that the way 
lies through the puddles, close to the monas- 
tery wall, a turn to the left and then there is 
a big, low garden, fenced in with a while wall, 
with the Assumplion of the Holy Virgin over 
the gate. The little woman crosses _herseli 
discreetly and rapidly and walks down the 
main alley with sure steps. When she reaches 
the bench facing the oaken cross, she_ sits 
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down and stays there for an hour, or perhaps 
two, in the wind and the coolness of spring, 
until her feet in their light shoes and her hands 
in their thin gloves become completely chilled. 
Sometimes, listening to the spring birds sing- 
ing sweetly even in the cold, and to the wind 
ringing in the porcelain wreath, she thinks 
she would give anything in the world, half 
a lifetime, so this dead wreath before her need 
never have been. The wreath, the mound, the 
oaken cross! Could it really be that beneath 
the cross lay the one whose eyes shone so 
immortally from the medallion above? How 
could one reconcile the purity in those eyes 
with the horror now associated with Olya 
Meshcherskaya’s name? But in her heart of 
hearts the little woman is happy, like all who 
passionately cherish a dream. 

This woman is Olya Meshcherskaya’s form 
mistress, a spinster no longer young, who has 
long been living in dreams that took the place 
of life for her. Her brother was the first of these 
fanciful dreams—a poor and in no way re- 
markable junior officer—and she put all her 
hopes in him, in his future which for some 
reason she thought would be brilliant. After 
he was killed in action at Mukden, she tried 
to convince herself that she was working for 
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an idea. The death of Olya Meshcherskaya 
carried her away on a new dream. And now 
the girl was the object of ther persistent 
thoughts and feelings. She visited her grave 
every holiday, she sat gazing for hours 
at the oaken cross, she calied up Olya’s pale 
little face as she lay in the coffin among the 
flowers, and she remembered the words she 
had once overheard. Walking in the play- 
ground during the midday break, Olya Mesh- 
cherskaya had been saying them very, very 
quickly to her best friend, the tall and plump 
Subbotina. 

“T read in one of Daddy's books—he has 
plenty of funny old books—I read what a wom- 
an should possess in order to be beauti- 
ful.... You know, the things it said, I simply 
can't remember them all! Well, naturally, she 
had to have black eyes, eyes like boiling 
pitch—word of honour, that’s exactly the way 
it was put: like boiling pitch! Eyelashes, 
black as night, a gentle blush caressing the 
cheeks, a slender body, arms longer than or- 
dinary—can you believe it, longer than or- 
dinary2—small feet, a moderately large bo- 
som, well-shaped legs, knees the colour of 
sea-shells, sloping shoulders—I! learnt a lot 
of it by heart it’s all so true!—but the main 
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thing, d’you know what the most important 
thing is?—light breathing! And I’ve got that, 
you know—listen to the way I breathe! I do 
it lightly, don’t I?” 

And now this light breathing is dispelled in 
vapour over the world, in the clouded sky, in 
the cold spring wind. 
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Arrer dinner they came up on deck and stood 
close by the rail, leaving the bright, hot lights 
of the dining-room behind them. She closed 
her eyes, pressed the back of her hand to her 
cheek and laughed a frank, charming laugh— 
everything was charming about that small 
woman—and said: 

“Tm quite drunk.... And anyway, I’ve gone 
quite mad. Where did you come from? Three 
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hours ago I didn’t even know you existed. 
I don’t even know when you came on board. 
Was it in Samara? But you’re nice just the 
sanie. Am I dizzy or are we turning round 
somewhere?” 

Ahead lay darkness and lights. A soft 
steady breeze blew into their faces from the 
darkness, and the lights rushed away from 
them in an arc. With the dash of a Volga craft, 
the boat swung in a wide curve as it ran up 
to a small pier. 

The lieutenant took her hand and raised it 
to his lips. The hand, small and strong, smelt 
of sunburn. And his heart came to a blissful 
and frightening standstill when he thought 
how strong and tanned her whole body must 
be under that light linen dress, after lying 
on the hot sand beneath a southern sky for a 
whole month (she told him she was on her 
way from Anapa). 

“Let’s get off....” he muttered. 

“Where?” she asked surprised. 

“At this stop.” 

“What for?” 

He said nothing. She pressed the back of 
her hand to her hot cheek again. 

“You’re mad....” 
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“Let’s get off,’ he repeated dully. “I beg 

ou.” 

“Oh, have it your own way then,” she said 
turning away. 

Coming on at full speed, the ship thudded 
softly against a dimly lit pier, and they al- 
most fell on top of one another. A cable flew 
over their heads, the ship was driven back, 
water churned noisily and gang-planks rum- 
bled.... The lieutenant rushed for their lug- 
gage. 

A minute later they passed the sleepy little 
office, came out on the beach, sinking ankle- 
deep in the sand, and silently got into a dusty 
carriage. The drive up the long slope, soft 
with dust and marked by infrequent crooked 
lamp-posts, seemed endless to them. But now 
they topped the rise and the wheels clattered 
on the cobble-stones: here was a market square 
or something, now came the government 
buildings, the fire-tower, and the warmth and 
scents of a provincial town on a summer 
night. The driver stopped before a lighted 
doorway beyond which they could see a steep 
old wooden staircase and an old, unshaven 
porter in a pink shirt and a frock-coat, who 
took their suitcases with a disagreeable air 
and led the way upstairs on his shambling 
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feet. He brought them to a large but dread- 
fully stuffy room, heated hard by the day’s 
sun, with white curtains at the windows and 
a couple of new candles on the dressing-table. 
And the minute they walked in and the porter 
had left them, closing the door behind him, 
the lieutenant rushed to her so impetuously, 
desire so vehement smothered them both 
when they kissed, that this moment was to 
remain in their memories for many years 
to come: neither he nor she had ever ex- 
perienced anything like it in all their 
lives. 

At ten o’clock in the morning—a sunny, 
hot and joyous morning with church bells 
pealing, with the noise and bustle of the mar- 
ket in front of the hotel, with the smells of 
hay, tar and again all those strong mixed 
scents of a Russian provincial town—she, 
that small nameless woman who had not told 
him her name after all, but, laughing, had 
called herself a fair stranger, went away. She 
had not had much sleep, but in the morning, 
when she left the bed and came round the 
screen, washed and put on her clothes in five 
minutes, she looked as fresh as a girl of seven- 
teen. Was she feeling embarrassed? Only very 
slightly. She was as simple and cheerful as 
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ever, and her common sense was already as- 
serting itself. 

“No, no, dearest,” she said in answer to 
his plea that they continue their voyage 
together. ‘“No, you must stay behind until the 
next boat. If we go on together everything 
will be spoilt. It will be very unpleasant for 
me. I give you my word of honour that I’m 
not at all what you might have thought me 
to be. Nothing even remotely like this has 
ever happened to me before, nor will it ever 
happen again. I must have lost my senses.... 
Or, rather, we both had something like a sun- 
stroke. ...” 

And the lieutenant agreed with her with 
a certain light-heartedness. He took her as 
far as the pier with a light and happy heart, 
arriving there just as the pink Samolyot 
was ready to sail, he kissed her in front of 
everyone on deck and barely managed to 
jump down the gangplank before it was 
hauled up. 

He got back to the hotel feeling as light- 
hearted and carefree as before. However, he 
found that some change had already occurred 
there. Without her the room somehow looked 
quite different. It was still filled with her pres- 
cnce, but empty! That was odd! The room 
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still smelt of her good English eau-de-Colo- 
ene, her unfinished cup of tea was still stand- 
ing on the tray, and yet she was no longer 
there.... And the lieutenant’s heart was 
suddenly wrung with such tenderness that he 
hastened to light a cigarette and take a brisk 
walk up and down the room, slapping his 
thighs with his cane, 

“What a strange adventure!” he said aloud 
with a laugh, conscious of the tears welling up 
in his eyes. “ ‘I give you my word of honour 
I’m not at all what you might have thought 
me to be....’ And now she’s gone.... A ridic- 
ulous woman!” 

The screen had been moved back, the bed 
not yet made. And he felt he simply could not 
bear to look at that bed now. He put the 
screen back to hide it, closed the windows to 
shut out the noise of the market crowd and 
the squealing of wheels, he let down the white, 
puffed-up curtains, and sat down on the sofa. 
Well, that was the end of his “shipboard ad- 
venture’! She was gone and by now she was 
far away, probably sitting in the white glass 
lounge or lying back in a deck chair, gazing 
at the vast river gleaming in the sun, at the 
timber rafts moving downstream, at the yel- 
low shoals, at the bright vista of water and 
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sky, at all this infinite expanse of the Vol- 
ga.... And good-bye now, for ever and 
ever.... For where could they ever meet 
again? “After all,” he thought, “how could I, 
for no reason at all, suddenly appear in the 
town where she lives with her husband, her 
three-year-old daughter, all the rest of her 
family and her whole everyday world!” And 
this town seemed to him different somehow, a 
sacred town, and the thought that she would 
just go on living her lonely life there, per- 
haps thinking of him often, remembering their 
chance meeting and those fleeting hours, 
while he would never see her again—this 
thought stupefied hin. No, that could not be! 
It would be too mad, too unnatural and incre- 
dible! And the felt a pain so poignant, such 
futility in all the life that stretched before 
him without her that terror and = despair 
gripped him. 

“What the helll” he thought, getting up and 
starting to pace the room again, trying not 
to look at the bed behind the screen. ‘‘What’s 
come over me? After all, this isn’t the first 
time—but there it is.... And what’s so won- 
derful about her? What did happen? It’s really 
like a sunstroke! But the main thing is how 
on earth am I going to get through the rest 
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of the day without her in this miserable 
town?” 

He still remembered everything about her, 
all the slightest details that singled her out; 
he remembered the smell of her sunburn and 
her linen dress, her strong body, and the lilt- 
ing, frank and cheerful sound of her voice. He 
still felt with extraordinary vividness the ecsta- 
sy he had experienced from all her feminine 
charms, and yet this other, this quite novel 
feeling was the more important now, this pe- 
culiar, strange feeling which he did not have 
at all when they were together, of which he 
had never suspected himself capable when he 
began the affair the night before, thinking it 
would be an amusing experience, this feeling 
which he could tell to no one, no one now! 
“And the worst of it is, I’ll never be able to 
tell her!” he thought. “What am I to do? How 
can I live through this endless day with these 
memories, this agony that cannot be appeased, 
in this godforsaken little town on the same 
gleaming Volga that has carried her away in 
the pink ship?” 

He had to seek salvation, to find something 
to distract his mind, to go somewhere. He 
resolutely put on his cap, picked up his cane, 
briskly walked down the empty corridor with 
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a jingle of spurs, and ran down the steep 
staircase to the front door. Yes, but where was 
he to go? A cab stood by the entrance, and 
the driver, a young chap, smartly dressed, sat 
calmly smoking a cigarette evidently waiting 
for someone. The lieutenant threw a perplexed 
and amazed look at him: how could he sit 
on his coachbox so calmly, smoke a cigarette 
and altogether be so ordinary, carefree and 
indifferent? “I expect I’m the only one in this 
whole town who’s so dreadfully unhappy,” he 
thought as he started out towards the mar- 
ket place. 

The market was already thinning. He walked 
aimlessly between carts loaded with cu- 
cumbers, stepping on the fresh manure, and 
strolled among new pots and bowls, while the 
women sitting on the ground vied with one 
another to offer him their wares. They picked 
up their pots and tapped them with their fin- 
gers making them ring to show their quality, 
while the men deafened him with their shouts: 
“Here, the best cucumbers ever, your honour!” 
It was all so stupid and preposterous that he 
fled from the market. He dropped into the 
cathedral towards the end of the service, 
where the singing of the choir was already 
loud, joyful and deliberate, with the conscious- 
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ness of duty done; and after that he walked 
for a long time, round and round the little 
neglected garden perched on the cliff above 
the boundless, steel-grey expanse of the riv- 
er.... The shoulder-straps and buttons on 
his tunic were too hot to touch. The band in- 
side his cap was sticky with sweat, his face 
was flaming. When he got back to the hotel 
he was delighted and relieved to walk into 
the large, empty, cool dining-room on the 
ground floor, to take off his cap and sit down 
at a table close to an open window which let 
in hot air, but it was air anyway, and to or- 
der iced beetroot soup. 

Everything was fine, everything held im- 
measurable happiness and great joy; even in 
this very heat, in the market smells, in all of 
the strange, wretched little town and in this 
old provincial hotel, there was joy, and yet 
his heart was breaking. He drank several 
glasses of vodka and while he ate his dill 
pickles he was thinking he would be willing 
to die on the morrow, without a moment’s hes- 
itation, if only she could be brought back by 
some miracle, if only he could spend one 
more day with her—spend it with her just so 
that he could tell her, convince her, prove to 
her somehow that he loved her desperately 
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and rapturously.... But why prove it? Why 
convince her? He did not know why, but it 
was more dire than living. 

“My nerves are all shot to blazes!” he 
muttered, pouring out his fifth glass of 
vodka. 

He pushed his soup away, ordered some 
black coffee and sat smoking and thinking 
hard: what was he to do now, how to shake 
off this sudden and unexpected love? But to 
shake it off was impossible. All at once he 
quickly got up again, took his cap and cane, 
and, having asked where the post-office was, 
hurried off towards it, already framing the 
wording of his telegram in his mind: “From 
now and for ever my life is in your power un- 
til death.” But when he got to the old, thick- 
walled building of the post-office and tele- 
graph, he stopped, horrified: he knew the town 
where she lived, he knew that she had a hus- 
band and a three-year-old daughter, but he 
did not know her name! He had kept asking 
her to tell him at dinner the night before and 
afterwards at the hotel, but every time she 
merely laughed and said: 

“But why do you want to know my name? 
I’m Marya Marevna the fairy-tale princess. 
Isn’t that good enough for you?” 
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There was a photographer’s window on the 
corner, next to the post-office. He stood star- 
ing for a long time at a large photograph of 
an officer with thickly fringed epaulets, pro- 
tuberant eyes, a low forehead, amazingly 
sumptuous sideburns and the broadest of 
chests completely covered with decora- 
tions.... How mad, how absurd and horrible 
was all that was ordinary and trivial when 
your heart was smitten—yes, it was smitten, 
he knew it now—with that frightening ‘“‘sun- 
stroke,” with a love that is too strong, with 
happiness that is too great! He looked at a 
wedding group—the young bridegroom in a 
long frock-coat and white tie, with cropped 
hair, standing rigidly to attention, arm in arm 
with a girl in a bridal veil—he brought his 
eyes to rest on a picture of a pretty and sau- 
cy-looking girl wearing a student’s cap at a 
rakish angle.... And then, tormented by dis- 
tressing envy for al] these people he did not 
know, people who were not suffering, he 
looked with strained attention down the street. 

‘Where shall I go? What shall I do?” 

The street was quite empty. The houses 
were all alike, white, two-storeyed, middle 
class homes with large gardens, and there did 
not seem to be a soul in any of them; the 
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street was carpeted with thick white dust, and 
all of it blinded one, all of it was flooded with 
sunlight, passionate and joyous, but somehow 
out of place. In the distance the street humped 
uphill and butted into the cloudless, greyish 
and shimmering sky. There was a hint of the 
south in this, reminding him of Sevastopol, 
Kerch... Anapa.... This was particularly un- 
bearable. And with drooping head, squinting 
in the glare, his eyes fastened anxiously on 
the ground before him, staggering and stum- 
bling, getting tangled in his spurs, the lieu- 
tenant made his way back. 

He felt so shattered with weariness when 
he got to the hotel that he might have tra- 
versed great spaces somewhere inthe Sahara 
Desert or in Turkestan. Mustering his remain- 
ing strength he entered his large and empty 
room. It had already been tidied, deprived of 
all trace of her, and only a hairpin she had 
dropped lay on the bedside table. He took off 
his tunic and looked at himself in the mirror: 
his face—an ordinary officer’s face, dark-grey 
with sunburn, with a colourless moustache 
bleached in the sun and bluish eyeballs which 
looked whiter still against his tan—now held 
an agitated, frenzied expression, and there 
was something vouthful and profoundly un- 
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happy in his thin white shirt with its starched 
upstanding collar. He went to the bed and lay 
down on his back, putting his feet in their 
dusty top-boots on the rail at its foot. The 
windows were open, the curtains down, and 
a gentle breeze puffed them out now and 
again, bringing into the room the heat of the 
sweltering iron roofs and all that brilliant and 
now utterly desolate and soundless world. He 
lay with his hands behind his head, staring 
fixedly before him. Then he clenched his teeth 
and closed his eyes, feeling the tears crawling 
down his cheeks, and at last he fell asleep. 
When he opened his eyes, the reddish-yellow 
sunset was already aglow behind the curtains. 
The breeze had died down, the room was 
stuffy and as hot as an oven. And he recalled 
the previous day and that morning as if they 
had been ten years ago. 

Unhurriedly he got up, unhurriedly he 
washed, drew the curtains, rang, asked for a 
samovar and his bill, and then he leisurely 
drank his lemon tea. After this he ordered a 
cab, had his suitcases taken down and as he 
got into the carriage and settled on its seat 
of faded, rusty brown, he tipped the porter a 
whole five-ruble note. 
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“Looks to me, your honour, it was I who 
brought you here last night,” the driver said 
cheerfully as he picked up his reins. 

When they came down to the pier, the blue 
summer night had already spread over the 
Volga, and many little lights of different col- 
ours were already scattered down the river, 
and lanterns hung suspended from the masts 
of the ship as it swung up to the pier. 

“Got you here on time!” the driver said 
ingratiatingly. 

The lieutenant tipped him with a five-ruble 
note too, bought his ticket and went down to 
the pier.... Just like the night before, there 
was the soft thud against the mooring-block, 
a slight dizziness because of the heaving floor, 
and then a flying cable, the noise of water 
churning and rushing forward beneath the 
wheels of the boat which was driven back 
somewhat. And this crowded ship, already 
fully lighted and smelling of the kitchen, gave 
him a feeling of extraordinary friendliness and 
contentment. 

A minute later they were on their way, up 
river, the same way that she had gone off ear- 
lier that morning. 

The dark glow of the summer sunset died 
away far ahead casting its gloomy, drowsy 
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and varicoloured reflection upon the water 
that still quivered and glimmered here and 
there with ripples far below the glow, and the 
lights, scattered in the darkness about them, 
floated far, far away.... 

The lieutenant sat in a deck chair under an 
awning feeling as though ten years had been 
added to his age. 


Maritime Alps, 1925 
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Tuose spring days of my first wanderings 
were also the last days of my youthful ascet- 
icism. 

When I awoke on my first morning in Orel, 
I was still the person I had been on my way 
there—solilary, free and serene, a stranger 
to the hotel and to the town—and IJ even woke 
up at an hour unusual for the town, when it 
was just becoming light. But already the next 
day I woke up later, like everybody else. | 
dressed with care and studied my reflection 
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in the mirror.... Already the day before, at 
the newspaper office, I had felt self-conscious 
of my Gipsy tan, the weather-beaten gaunt- 
ness of my face, and my unkempt hair. I had 
to make myself look decent, especially since 
my circumstances had improved quite unex- 
pectedly the day before: J] not only received 
the offer of a job but also an advance, which 
I took—blushing painfully, it’s true, but take 
it I did. And so I started down the main street, 
dropped in at a tobacconist’s and bought a 
box of expensive cigarettes, then I went into 
a barber’s walking out afterwards with a nice- 
ly diminished and fragrant head and with 
that peculiar manly vigour with which one al- 
ways leaves the barber’s. I would have liked 
to go back to the office at once to pick up as 
quickly as I could the joyful thread of all 
those impressions which fate had showered so 
generously upon me the day before. But | 
could not possibly go back right away. 
“What? Has he come again? And in the morn- 
ing, too!” they would say. And so I took a 
stroll instead. At first I followed the route I 
had taken the day before—down Bolkhovs- 
kaya Street, then on to Moskovskaya, a long 
shopping street leading to the railway station. 
I walked as far as some dusty triumphal arch 
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beyond which the street grew empty and poor. 
I left it for the even poorer Pushkarskaya 
suburb, and then came back to Moskovskaya 
Street. And when I had gone down to the Or- 
lik River, crossed the old wooden bridge 
which shook and rumbled under the cart- 
wheels, and had walked up to the government 
buildings, I heard bells pealing in all the 
churches and, coming down the avenue to- 
wards me, in a carriage drawn by a pair of 
tall black horses, their step brisk but meas- 
ured in befitting contrast to the clamouring 
bells, I saw the Archbishop himself, who with 
a benevolent wave of his hand distributed 
blessings right and left to all the passers-by. 
> The office was crowded again. Avilova, a 
small woman, was busy at her large desk; 
she only flashed nie a kind smile and instant- 
ly bent over her work once more. Luncli was 
again a long and jolly affair, and after lunch 
J listened to Leka playing the piano stormily, 
and then she, Obolenskaya and I went into 
the garden to sit on the swing. After tea, Avi- 
lova showed me the house, she took me 
through all the rooms; on her bedroom wall 
I saw the portrait of a hairy, bespectacled in- 
dividual with broad bony shoulders looking 
down in displeasure. “My late husband,” Avi- 
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lova said casually, and I was slightly taken 
aback, because the absurdity of uniting this 
consumptive old man and the lively, pretty 
woman who had suddenly called him her hus- 
band, struck me forcibly. And then she went 
back to her work again. Leka was dressed 
for the street and, in that peculiar way she 
had of talking, which I had already noted with 
a feeling of embarrassment, she said, ‘Well, 
my children, I must fly!” and went away, 
while Obolenskaya took me shopping. She 
suggested that I should go with her to Ka- 
rachevskaya Street, saying that she had to call 
on her seamstress there, and | felt pleased 
with the intimacy which she had suddenly 
established between us with her informal sug- 
gestion. I walked beside her and listened to 
her crisp voice with a feeling of pleasure; at 
the seamstress’s I slood and waited with pe- 
culiarly pleasurable patience for her to finish 
her discussions and consultations. It was al- 
ready twilight when we came out into the 
street again. “Are you fond of Turgenev?” 
she asked. I found it difficult to answer: be- 
cause | am country born and bred, people 
have always asked me this question, invari- 
ably suspecting me of a fondness for Turge- 
nev. “Well, never mind,” she said. “You'll find 
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it interesting anyway. There’s a house not far 
from here which is supposed to have been de- 
scribed in A Nest of the Gentry. Would you 
like to see it?” We walked to the outskirts of 
the town and came to a deserted street of dark 
gardens, where on a cliff above the Ortik, in 
an old park full of young April foliage, stood 
a grey house, long since empty, with tumble- 
down chimneys where jackdaws were already 
making their nests. We paused there a while 
and looked al it over the low wall, through 
the garden which was still thin and lacy 


against the clear evening sky.... Liza, Lav- 
retsky, Lemm.... And I passionately desired 
love. 


We all went to the city park that night. I 
sat beside Leka in the semi-darkness of the 
summer theatre, and together with her delight- 
ed in all that noisy nonsense that was being 
performed by the orchestra and the actors on 
a stage which depicted a square of sorts, 
lighted from helow, with pretty town-wives 
and king’s cuirassiers tapping their feet in 
time to the blaring dance tunes and clinking 
their empty tin mugs. After the show we had 
supper in the park; IT sat with the ladies on 
the big crowded terrace with a bottle of wine 
before me in an ice-bucket. Their friends kept 
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coming up, they presented me to all of them, 
and everyone was very nice to me except one, 
who nodding carelessly in my direction took 
no further notice of me whatsoever; this man 
who had later caused me very much torment 
—quite carelessly too—was a tall officer with 
a long, dark, lustreless face, black motion- 
less eyes, and black sideburns, dressed in a 
well-fitting frock-coat which came down be- 
low his knees, and narrow trousers with foot 
straps. She talked and laughed a lot, showing 
her beautiful teeth, well aware that everyone 
was watching her in admiration, and I could 
no longer look at them calmly, my blood froze 
when I saw the officer hold her small hand in 
his large one for a moment longer than neces- 
sary as he said good-bye to her. 

The first thunderstorm of the year broke 
out the day of my departure. I remember the 
roll of thunder, the light carriage taking me to 
the station with Avilova, my feeling of pride 
in the carriage and in my companion, the odd 
sensation of my first parting with Aer, my 
fanciful love for whom I quite believed in al- 
ready, and that feeling which was predomi- 
nant over everything—a feeling that I had 
made an exceptionally fortunate acquisition 
of something in Orel. 
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At the station I was struck with the great- 
ness and the size of all those solemnly gor- 
geous, select people thronging the platform 
expectantly, and with the plebeian appearance 
of the clergy in spite of all the brilliance of 
their garb, as they stood in front of everyone, 
silver crosses and censers in their hands. The 
moment the royal train came bearing down 
upon the station with all its ponderous force, 
and the scarlet cape of the carrot-haired gi- 
ant who jumped down from the train dazzled 
everyone, things seemed to grow muddled 
and incoherent—after that I remember nothing 
but the sombre and sinister solemnity of the 
requiem mass. And then, the greasy-steel bulk 
of the steam-engine with its coal-black flags 
began to rumble with the mighty, regal jolts 
of its funnel’s resumed breathing. the connect- 
ing rod moved back slowly in a gleam of 
white steel, and the blue train—plate glass 
and golden eagles—floated past.... I gazed 
at the stee! wheels as they turned faster and 
faster, at the brakes and springs, and the on- 
ly thing I saw was that all of it was thickly 
covered with white dust, the wonderful dust 
gathered on the long journey from the south, 
from the Crimea. Rumbling and roaring, the 
train disappeared from view, continuing its 
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mournful royal journey across Russia, to- 
wards the capital, while I was already carried 
away entirely into the bewitching Crimea, in- 
to Pushkin’s enchanting Gurzuf days. 

My modest provincial train was there, on a 
distant side line, and I was already looking 
forward to the solitude and rest it would give 
me. Avilova stayed with me until it steamed 
out of the station, chatting gaily all the time, 
saying that she hoped to see me in Orel again 
soon, and giving me to understand with a 
smile that she was well aware of the comic 
grief that had befallen me. At the third bell, 
I kissed her hand warmly and she touched my 
cheek with her lips. I jumped into the train, 
it gave a jerk and started moving while I 
thrust my head out of the window and 
watched her growing smaller and smaller as 
she stood there, waving to me gently.... 

After that everything seemed touching to 
me: the short little train, hardly dragging 
along one minute and suddenly beginning to 
rock and rumble ominously, the desolate sta- 
tions and halts where the train stood endless- 
ly for unaccountably long moments, and all 
that which was already dear and familiar to 
me, that was once again all about me—the 
fields flying past the windows in slanting 
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humps, still bare and therefore particularly 
unattractive, coppices of bare birches meekly 
waiting for spring, doleful horizons.... The 
evening was doleful too, with a spring-like 
coolness in the air and a pale, low sky. 


U 


When I left Orel I took one dream with me 
—that I might somehow manage to continue 
all that had begun in Orel as soon as possible. 
But as I sat by the window gazing into the 
fields, at the slow April sunset, I forgot my 
dream for longer and longer spells the farther 
I left the town behind me. And then twilight 
deepened in the train; it was twilight beyond 
the window, too, in that thin oak wood, mov- 
ing to the left of the train—that bare, crook- 
ed oak-wood carpeted with last year’s russet 
leaves that had just emerged from the layer 
of snow. And now I was on my feet, clutch- 
ing my bag and growing more and more ex- 
cited, for there was Subbotin Wood, and soon 
we would come to Pisarevo. The train gave a 
sad, warning cry into the emptiness; I hurried 
out on to the platform at the end of the carri- 
age. It was primordially raw somehow, chilly 
and drizzly; | saw a_ solitary goods train 
standing in front of the station; we skirted it, 
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and I jumped down while the train was still 
moving. I ran across the platform and through 
the dimly lighted, infinitely sad station build- 
ing, trampled with many muddy peasant feet, 
and came out into the dark front driveway. 
There was a flower garden in the circular 
courtyard, miserable and dirty with melting 
snow, and a wretched cart-horse barely dis- 
cernible in the dusk. The driver, who would 
sometimes spend weeks in vain expectation of 
a fare, dashed eagerly towards me, delighted- 
ly agreeing with every word I said and will- 
ing to rush me to the ends of the earth for 
anything I would give him—‘“I] suppose you’d 
be fair, sir,’—and a minute later I was jolt- 
ing along submissively in his shallow little 
cart, first through a dark, stark village, and 
then—more and more slowly—across dark, 
silent fields, lost to the whole world, across a 
black sea of soil beyond which something 
shimmered greenly in the boundless distance 
towards the north-west, beneath flimsy clouds. 
A night breeze, thin and rainy—an April 
breeze—blew into my face, and far away a 
clucking quail seemed to be continuously 
changing its position in the wind. Rare stars 
twinkled amid the clouds in the low Russian 
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sky.... Quail again, spring and earth again 
—and my old, dull poor youthfulness again. 

The journey was tormentingly long: ten 
versts across open country with a Russian 
muzhik for company, is no short trip! The driv- 
er grew silent and inscrutable; he smelt of 
his stuffy hut and of the brittle leather of his 
worn-out sheepskin coat; he silently ignored 
my requests to hurry, and whenever we had 
to go up a gentle slope he jumped down from 
his seat and walked with measured strides 
beside his wretched old mare which could 
hardly stagger along, the rope-plaited reins 
in his hands and his face turned away. When 
we drove into Vasilyevskoye it seemed to be 
the dead of night: no sign of life, not a light 
anywhere. My eyes were accustomed to thie 
darkness and | could clearly make out each 
cottage, every bare branch in that broad street 
along which we drove into the village, and 
then I felt and saw the descent into the April 
rawness of the riverside, the bridge across 
the river to my left and, to my right, the 
road up the slope towards the house that 
loomed sullenly above. I felt everything very 
keenly again: how-dreadfully familiar every- 
thing was, and at the same time how new in 
its rustic darkness, its wretchedness and in- 
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difference to the rest of the world! As he toiled 
uphill my driver gave no sign of life at all. 
Suddenly ahead of us a light flashed up in a 
window behind the pine-trees in the front 
yard. Thank goodness they were not asleep yet! 
Happiness, impatience and a boyish shame 
overwhelmed me when at last the cart stopped 
in front of the porch and I had to climb down, 
open the front door, walk into the hall, and 
see the smiling scrutiny they gave me. 

The following morning I left Vasilyevskoye 
and rode through the bare fallow and the 
ploughed fields in a gentle, jolly, early morn, 
ing drizzle, which stopped one minute and 
started up again the next. Ploughing and 
sowing was under way. A_ barefooted man 
walked with swaying gait behind the wooden 
plough, his splayed white feet slipping down 
into the soft furrow loosened up by the hunch- 
ing and straining horse; behind the plough 
hobbled a blue-black rook which kept snap- 
ping up dark-red worms in the furrow, and be- 
hind the rook came an old hatless man with 
wide, measured strides, a seed bag hanging on 
a shoulder-strap across his chest, and with a 
sweeping and nobly generous gesture of his 
right hand, he scattered the seed over the 
ground in regular semicircles. 
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In Baturino I actually felt a pang from the 
affection and delight with which | was wel- 
comed home. What impressed me most was 
not so much the delight of my mother as that 
of my sister: I never expected or hoped for 
that beautiful expression of happiness and love 
when, having caught sight of me from the 
window, she rushed out to meet me on the 
porch. She was so sweet altogether with her 
sincerity and her youthfulness; even her new 
frock which she was wearing for the first time 
that day in honour of my arrival looked inno- 
cent and young. | thought the house charm- 
ing too, with its ancient and beautiful crude- 
ness. My room was exaclly the way I had 
left it that winter; everything was in its old 
place, and even the half-burnt tallow candle 
in its metal candlestick was still there on mv 
desk. I walked in and looked about me: black 
icons in the corner, glimpses of trees and of 
the sky through the old-fashioned windows 
with the top panes of coloured glass (mauve 
and garnet), the sky turning blue here and 
there and sprinkling the greenly budding 
branches and twigs with a thin rain. Every- 
thing in the room was somewhat sombre, 
spacious and profound... the ceiling of dark, 
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smooth wood, the walls of the same dark, 
smooth panels ... smooth and ponderous the 
rounded posts of the oak bedstead.... 
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A matter of business served as a good pre- 
text for my next trip to Orel. We had to pay 
our interest into the bank, and so I took it 
there, but I only paid a part of it in, squan- 
dering the rest of the money. This was a 
grave lapse on my part, but something odd 
was happening to me—I did not attach very 
much importance to it. All that time my ac- 
tions were guided by a senselessly-blissful 
resolve. I missed the passenger train to Orel 
and managed to get taken on the engine of 4 
goods train. remember climbing a high metal 
step into something that was coarse and 
dirty, and standing there watching. The en- 
gine-driver and his mate were dressed in 
some sort of clothes greasy beyond descrip- 
tion and gleaming witha metallic sheen; their 
faces were just as greasy and shiny, their 
eveballs as white as a Negro’s and their eye- 
lids blackened as though they were wearing 
stage make-up. A young chap, wielding an 
iron shovel with a mighty clatter, scooped up 
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coal heaped in a corner, slammed back the 
furnace door from which fiendish red tongues 
of flame licked out, and, swinging back his 
shovel, doused the hell fire with coal. The old- 
er man wiped his fingers on a_ hideously 
greasy rag and, flinging it away, gave some- 
thing a pull and then a turn.... A whistle rent 
the air, splitting your ear-drums, blinding 
steam enveloped you in its hot breath, a roar 
leafened you suddenly—and slowly you were 
pushed forward.... And afterwards this roar 
became a savage rumbling, our strength and 
vigour grew and grew, everything began to 
shake and rock and leap about us. Time stood 
still, stony in its concentration, while the fire- 
breathing monster flew over the hillocks with 
a rhythmic tremor, and each lap came to an 
end too soon. And then, in the peaceful silence 
of the night, when the train stopped, the fra- 
grance of the woods at night wafted towards 
tts, and songs of nightingales, blissful and 
triumphant, trilled from every tree and 
bush. ... 

When | got to Orel I bought some outra- 
geously gorgeous clothes: soft, foppish top- 
boots, a sheer black poddyovka, a red_ silk 
shirt and the sort of cap that is worn by the 
upper classes—black with ared band. | bought 
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an expensive cavalry saddle which was so 
marvellous with its strong-smelling creaking 
leather, that as I travelled home with it that 
night, I could not sleep for joy that it was 
there, lying beside me. I went through Pisa- 
revo again on my way back because J wanted 
to buy myself a horse, and a fair was being 
held at the village. There I made friends with 
some chaps of my own age, also dressed in 
poddyovkas and caps like mine; they were old 
habitués of horse fairs and with their help | 
bought a young thoroughbred mare (although 
the Gipsy made frantic efforts to foist on me 
an old gelding, a run-down Don horse, say- 
ing: “Buy Misha, your honour, you'll never 
stop thanking me for Misha!”). 

After that, the summer became one long 
holiday for me—I never spent more than three 
days running at Baturino; | stayed with my 
new friends most of the time, and when she 
came back from Orel, I couldn’t keep away 
from the town at all. The moment I got her 
curt note: “I’m back and counting the hours,” 
I rushed to the station, in spite of the fact that 
the silly jocosity of her tone struck me un- 
pleasantly and that it was already late and 
clouds were gathering in the sky; but once 
in the train, I felt a drunken delight in its 
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fast pace which seemed even faster with the 
thunderstorm already raging, the clamour of 
the wheels merging with the claps of thunder, 
and the rain falling noisily on the rooi—all 
this amid the blue flashes of lightning that 
flooded the black window-panes and the rain 
that lashed them with frothy, fragrant water. 

I believed there was nothing more to it than 
the pleasure of gay meetings. But then—it 
was towards the end of the summer—one of 
these friends of mine who lived with his sister 
and his elderly father on a small estate close 
to the town, on the steep bank of the Ista, and 
who was also a frequent caller of hers, invit- 
ed quite a number of people to his birthday 
party. He called for her himself, she rode in 
his charabanc with him while I followed on 
horseback. I gloried in the brilliant, dry ex- 
panse of the fields—the spreading acres which 
looked like yellow sand dotted with hayricks 
as far as the eye could see. Everything in me 
clamoured for something desperately daring. 
I lashed my horse to the pitch of excitement, 
held it back and then let it go to leap madly 
over a hayrick, grazing its pasterns with its 
sharp horseshoes and drawing blood. The 
birthday dinner on the rotting wooden ter- 
race lasted till evening, and imperceptibly it 
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merged with the darkness, lamps, wine, songs, 
and there I sat beside her, holding her hand, 
no longer embarrassed, and she did not pull 
her hand away. Late at night we left the table, 
as if by agreement, and walked down the ter- 
race steps into the darkness of the garden. 
She paused in its warm biackness and, lean- 
ing back against a tree, held her hands out 
to me, and though I could not see in the dark- 
ness I instantly divined her gesture.... The 
skies turned grey soon after that, young cocks 
started crowing huskily with hopeless bliss- 
fulness, and in another minute the whole of 
the garden emerged against the vastness of 
the golden dawn breaking behind it over the 
yellow fields across the river in the valley.... 
We stood on the cliff above the valiey, and 
she, gazing at the skies unfolding in a blaze of 
sunlight and no longer seeing me, sang Chai- 
kovsky’s “Morning.” Breaking off at a note 
that was too high for her to take, she picked 
up the pretty flounces of her cambric skirt, the 
colour of a quail, and ran towards the house. 

I stood still, feeling lost, but then simply 
keeping my feet was already more than I 
could do, to say nothing of coherent thinking. 
I lay down under an old birch-tree which grew 
on the edge of the cliff in a wealth of dry 
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grass. It was already light, the sun was high, 
and, as usual towards the end of summer in 
fair weather, the day immediately became hot 
and brilliant. I put my head on the roots of 
the tree and fell fast asleep. But the sun blazed 
hotter and hotter, it was so sultry and daz- 
zling when I awoke a little later, that I got up 
and, staggering, went in search of shade. The 
house, bathed in piercing blinding sun-rays, 
was still asleep. Our host alone was awake. 
The window of his study, framed in a wild 
growth of lilac, stood open, and you could 
hear his cough in which you sensed an old 
man’s delight in the first pipe of the day and 
the first cup of strong tea with cream. The 
sound of my footsteps and the noise made by 
the startled sparrows streaking away from me 
off the lilac bushes, gleaming in the sun, 
made him look out of the window as he drew 
his shabby old dressing-gown of Turkish fig- 
ured silk together over his chest, and showed 
his face—frightening with its swollen eyes 
and huge grey beard—and then he smiled 
with extraordinary kindness. I bowed guiltily, 
slipped across the terrace and through the 
open drawing-room doors. The room was per- 
fectly lovely with its early-morning stillness 
and emptiness, with butterflies flitting about, 
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with its old-fashioned blue wallpaper, its 
arm-chairs and small sofas. I lay down on one 
of them—its curves were exceptionally un- 
comfortable—and once again fell fast asleep. 
But then, it seemed to me it was a moment 
later, though in reality I slept for a long time, 
someone came up to me and, laughing, start- 
ed saying something and tousling my hair. I 
woke up—before me stood my young hosts, 
brother and sister, both of them dark, fiery- 
eyed and handsome in a Tatar way, he in 
a yellow silk shirt, and she in a blouse 
of the same yellow silk. I sat up with a 
start: they were telling me in a very nice way 
that it was time to get up and have breakfast, 
that she had already gone, not alone but with 
Kuzmin, and then they handed me a note from 
her. I instantly remembered Kuzmin’s eyes— 
quick, bold, and speckled, the colour of a bee 
—I took the note and went into the old “house- 
maids” room where I found a little old woman 
all in nondescript black, a jug of water in her 
thin freckled hand, humbly waiting for me 
beside a stool with a basin on it. I read the 
note: “Don’t try to see me again,” it said, and 
then I began to wash. The water was icy and 
biting—‘‘Ours is spring water, from a well,” 
the old woman said, and handed me a mile- 
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long linen towel. I quickly made for the hall, 
picked up my cap and crop and ran across 
the hot yard to the stables.... At my ap- 
proach my horse neighed softly and sorrow- 
fully from the darkness—it had not been 
unsaddled the night before and now stood be- 
side an empty manger with its belly drawn 
in—I seized the bridle, leapt into the saddle, 
still controlling myself, though strangely and 
wildly excited, and galloped away through the 
gates. When I rode out of the grounds | cut 
sharply across the fields, flying blindly over 
the rustling stubble, bringing my horse up 
short at the first hayrick I came to and, bound- 
ing down from the saddle, flopped down be- 
side it. The horse seized clusters of corn 
scattering glass-like grain and tugged at it 
noisily; grasshoppers ticked busily in the 
stubble and the hayricks like hundreds of tiny 
clocks; the bright fields spread in a sandy 
desert about me, but I saw and heard nothing, 
I] only kept repeating to myself: she must give 
me back this night, this morning, herself, her 
cambric flounces swishing as her feet flick- 
ered in the dry grass, or both of us will die! 

I galloped towards the town obsessed by 
this mad idea, filled with a mad conviction 
that it must be so. 
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IV 


After that I stayed on in the town for a long 
time, spending days with her in the dusty 
little flower garden at the back of her widowed 
father’s house. Her father, who was a care- 
free man, a physician with liberal ideas, let 
her do whatever she liked. Ever since I had 
come rushing to her from the Ista and she, 
seeing my face, had pressed both her hands 
to her heart, it could no longer be said whose 
love was the stronger, the happier, the sillier, 
mine or hers (for hers, too, had sprung up 
suddenly and unexpectedly). At last we de- 
cided to part for a while to give each other a 
Short breathing spell at least. Another thing 
which made this parting a dire necessity was 
that I had fallen hopelessly in debt by staying 
at the Noblemen’s Hotel on credit. And then 
the rainy season started, too. I did all I could 
to put off our parting, but at last I pulled my- 
self together and left the town in pouring 
rain. During my first days at home I only 
slept, wandered desultorily about the house, 
doing nothing and thinking of nothing. Then 
I began to pause for thought: what was hap- 
pening to me anyway, and how would it all 
end? One dav mv brother Nikolai came into 
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my room, he sat down without taking off his 
cap and said: 

“And so, my friend, your romantic state 
continues undisturbed. Nothing's changed: ‘The 
magic vixen bore me off beyond dark forests 
and tall mountains,’ the story says, and what 
lies beyond those forests and mountains, no- 
body knows. I know everything, you see; I’ve 
heard something and the rest I can guess—all 
these stories are more or less the same, you 
know. I am also aware that you can’t reason 
sensibly now. But still, what are your plans 
for the future?” 

I replied half-jokingly: 

“Everyone is borne away by soine magic 
vixen or other, but where to and what for re- 
mains unknown, of course. It even says so in 
the Bible: ‘Go, young man, in your youth 
wherever your heart leads you and wherever 
your eyes bring you.” 

My brother remained silent, staring at the 
floor and apparently listening to the rain 
whispering in the dismal autumn garden, and 
then he said sadly: 

“Oh well, go, then....” 

I kept asking myself what I should do. And 
the answer was quite clear. But the harder I 
tried to convince myself that the decisive, 
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farewell letter had to be written immediately 
—I could still do it, for we had not broken the 
last barrier yet—the deeper I was moved 
with tenderness and admiration for her, for 
the loveliness of her eyes, her face, her laugh- 
ter, her voice, and a sentimental gratitude to 
her for loving me.... 

And a few days later, in the evening, a rid- 
er, dripping with rain, suddenly appeared in 
our yard and handed me a rain-soaked envel- 
ope: “I can bear it no longer. Come.” The 
thrilling thought that I would see her, hear 
her voice a few hours hence, kept me awake 
till dawn.... 

And this is how I spent the autumn months 
—either at home or in town. I sold my saddle 
and horse and, when in town, no longer put 
up at the Noblemen’s Hotel but stayed at 
Nikulina’s boarding-house in Shchepnaya 
Square. The town was quite different now, not at 
oll like the town where I grew up. Everything 
was plain and humdrum, and only sometimes, 
walking down Uspenskaya Street, past my old 
school and grounds, I recaptured something 
of my old sentiments, something to which my 
soul responded. I was a regular smoker by 
that time; I also dropped into the barber’s for 
a shave quite casually, where once I had sat 
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with such childish meekness, stealing wary 
glances at the rapidly clicking scissors which 
snipped my silky hair. From morning to night 
we sat on the Turkish divan in the dining- 
room, and were almost always alone: her 
father left the house early and her brother 
went to school, and after lunch the doctor had 
a nap and then went off somewhere again, 
while the schoolboy was busy playing a mad 
game, running about with his ginger dog Vol- 
chok who, shamming fury, barked and splut- 
tered with rage as it raced up and down the 
wooden staircase to the second floor. Then 
came a period when the monotony of sitting 
on the divan and perhaps my immoderate and 
ever-present sensitiveness bored her, and she 
started going out on different pretexts, calling 
on her girl friends and acquaintances, while 
I went on sitting on the divan alone, listen- 
ing to the screams, laughter and stamping 
feet of the schoolboy and to Volchok’s affected 
barks on the staircase. I sat looking through 
a mist of tears at the window with the half- 
drawn curtains and the dull grey skies be- 
yond, and smoked one cigarette after anoth- 
er.... And then something happened to her 
again: she took to staying at home, she grew 
so tender and kind to me once more that | 
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could no longer make out what sort of a per- 
son she really was. One day she said to me: 
“Oh well, my sweet, I suppose it’s fate!” and 
wrinkling up her face happily, she burst into 
tears. This happened atter lunch at an hour 
when everyone in the house trod on tiptoe 
lest they disturb the doctor’s sleep. “I’m only 
terribly sorry for Daddy, he’s the most pre- 
cious thing in the world to me!” she said, 
amazing me as usual with her excessive love 
for her father. And as luck would have it, the 
schoolboy came running in at that precise 
moment and mumbled absently that the doc- 
tor wanted to see me. She turned pale. I kissed 
her hand and left the room with resolute 
strides. 

The doctor met me with the kindly cheer- 
fulness of a man who had just had a very 
good sleep and a refreshing wash; he was 
humming a song and lighting a cigarette. 

“My young friend,” he said, offering me a 
cigarette. “I’ve been wanting to talk to you 
for a long time—you know what it’s about. 
You know perfectly well that I don’t believe 
in humbug. But I want my daughter to be 
happy; I feel very deeply for you, too, and 
so let us have a frank, man-to-man talk. 
Strange as it may seem, I don’t know you at 
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all. Tell me then: who are you?” he said with 
a smile. 

Blushing and paling, I drew hard on my 
cigarette. Who was I? I would have liked to 
answer proudly like Goethe (I had just read 
Eckermann then)—‘I do not know myself, 
and God forbid that I should ever do so!” But 
] answered modestly: 

“Tl write, as you know.... I shall continue 
writing and perfecting myself....” And un- 
expectedly I added: “Perhaps I’ll study and 
enter the university. ...” 

“Enter the university? That's splendid, of 
course,” the doctor replied. “But it’s no joke 
preparing for the entrance exams. And then, 
exactly what do you want to train for? Just 
a literary career or social work as well, the 
civil service?” 

And once again my mind was thronged 
with nonsensical thoughts—Goethe again: “I 
live through the ages with a fecling of the dis- 
gusting instability of all things worldly.... 
Politics may never become a matter for 
poets... .” 

“Social work is not a matter for poets,” I 
answered. 

The doctor glanced at me with faint surprise: 

“In other words, Nekrasov, for example, 
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was no poet according to you? But you do at 
least follow the trend of contemporary life, 
don’t you, even if it’s with half an eye? Do 
you know what inspires and moves every 
honest and intelligent Russian just now?” 

I thought for a moment and pictured all 
that I knew: everyone talked of reaction, of 
elective councils, Zemstvo officers, of ‘‘all the 
happy undertakings which marked the era of 
great reforms razed to the ground”... of Tol- 
stoi propagating a “cell in the dell”... that we 
were indeed living in Chekhov’s “Twi- 
light”. ...ITremembered the booklet of Marcus 
Aurelius’ sayings advertised by Tolstoi’s fol- 
lowers: “Fronton has taught me how hard 
are the hearts of the men known as aristo- 
crats....” I recalled the sad old Ukrainian with 
whom I had sailed down the Dnieper in the 
spring, a sectary who kept repeating to me 
the words of St. Paul in his own peculiar 
manner, ending with “For we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against princi- 
palities, against powers, against the rulers of 
the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places.” I felt anew my 
old leanings for Tolstoi’s gospel which liber- 
ated one from all and every social obliga- 
tion and which at the same time was direct- 
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ed against the “rulers of the darkness of this 
world” who were hateful to me too—and I 
started off on a homily on Tolstoi’s teachings. 

“In other words, you believe that the sole 
means of salvation from all evil and misfor- 
tune lies in this notorious non-action and non- 
resistance, do you?” the doctor asked with 
exaggerated nonchalance. 

I hastened to reply that I was all for action 
and resistance but ‘‘of quite a different sort.” 
My adherence to Tolstoi’s teachings came to 
be formed of all those strong and contradic- 
tory feelings which were roused in me by 
Pierre Bezukhov and Anatoly Kuragin, Prince 
Serpukhovsky in Kholstomer and Ivan Ilyich, 
by What Are We To Do? and Does a Man Need 
Much Land?, by gruesome pictures of the 
town’s filth and poverty painted in the article 
about the census-taking in Moscow, and a ro- 
mantic dream of life close to nature, among 
the people, inspired in me by The Cossacks 
and my own impressions of the Ukraine; how 
wonderful it must be, I thought, to shake the 
dust of all our iniquitous life and instead to 
enter upon a clean life of work somewhere on 
a farm in the steppes, in a little white mud 
house on the shores of the Dnieper. Some- 
thing of all this, skipping the mud house, | told 
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the doctor. He listened to me carefully, | 
thought, but rather too patronizingly. There 
was a moment when his sleep-laden eyes 
dimmed and his hard-clenched jaws quivered 
with a suppressed yawn, but he mastered his 
drowsiness, the yawn merely distending his 
nostrils, and said: 

“Yes, yes, I’m listening... you mean to say 
that you are not striving for any, so to say, 
of the usual blessings of this world, for your- 
self personally? But not all blessings are 
personal, you know. I, for one, am far from 
being an admirer of the people; I know them 
too well unfortunately and hardly believe in 
their being the well and fount of all wisdom; 
neither do I believe it my duty to uphold the 
world on its three whales in a joint effort with 
the people; but surely it’s wrong to assert 
that we are under no obligation to them at 
all and owe them nothing. However, I would 
not venture to preach to you on this subject. 
I am very glad anyway that we have been 
able to talk about it. Now then, I’ll go back 
to what I set out to say. I shall speak briefly 
and, you musi forgive me, quite uncompromis- 
ingly. Regardless of what you and my daughter 
may fee! for one another, regardless of what 
the present stage of development of that feel- 
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ing may be, I’ll say this to you now: she is 
altogether free to act, of course, but if for 
example she wished to bind herself to vou 
with any sort of permanent ties and asked 
me for my blessing, so to say, she’d get a flat 
refusal from me. | like you very much; I do 
wish you every possible sort of luck, but that 
is that. Why? you will ask. Pll answer this 
quite like a lower middie-class father: I don't 
want to see the two of you unhappy, wallowing 
in misery, leading an insecure existence. And 
then, allow me ito speak with absolute frank- 
ness: what have you got in common? Leka is 
a pretty girl and—why conceal it—rather 
fickle. She’s carried away with something one 
day, and the next it’s another infatuation— 
and of course it’s not Tolstoi’s cell in the dell 
she’s dreaming of—just look at the way she’s 
dressed although this is only a dull small 
town! Far be it from me to say that she is 
spoilt, I only want to say that I think she’s 
not vour sort at all, so to say....” 

She was waiting for me at the foot of the 
stairs and met me with eyes that were ques- 
tioning and prepared for a shock. I quickly 
told her the doctor’s last words. Her head 
drooped. 

“No, Pll never go against his will.” she said. 
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V 


When staying at Nikulina’s boarding-house, 
I would sometimes go out and walk aimlessly 
across Shchepnaya Square, then through the 
desolate fields behind the monastery, past 
the large cemetery fenced in with ancient 
walls. There was nothing there ‘but the wind, 
sorrow and desolation, the eternal peace of 
crosses and gravestones, neglected and forgot- 
ten by the world, there was a feeling of empti- 
ness there, like a lonely, vague thought. Over 
the cemetery gates was a fresco of a bound- 
less blue-grey plain pitted with gaping graves 
and toppling gravestones, from under which 
rose toothy, bony skeletons and primordially 
ancient men and women in pale green shrouds. 
And over this plain flew a huge angel hold- 
ing a trumpet to his lips, his faded blue robes 
streaming behind him, his bare maidenly 
legs bent at the knee and the chalk-white soles 
of his long feet turned up.... A provincial, 
autumn peace reigned at the boarding-house 
too; there were hardly any arrivals from the 
villages. When I got back I walked into the 
yard and saw the cook wearing men’s top- 
boots coming towards me from the sheds car- 
rying a rooster. ‘I’m taking him to the house 
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now,’ she said, laughing at something, “he’s 
gone quite crazy with old age, let him 
room with me for .a change.” I mounted 
the steps up the wide stone porch, 
passed the dark entry, then the warm kitchen 
with its plank beds, and entered the front 
rooms—the bedroom of the proprietress and the 
room in which there were two large sofas ren- 
ted out to the infrequent guests, cither trades- 
men or clergymen, but mostly to me alone. 
Stillness, and in the stillness the alarin-clock 
ticking peacefully in the bedroom.... “Did you 
have a nice walk?” my hostess asked with a 
smile of sweet sympathy as she came out of 
her room. What a charming, melodious voice 
she had! She was plump and round-faced. 
There were times when I could not look at 
her calmly, especially on those evenings when, 
flushed all over, she came back from the bath- 
house and sat drinking tea for a lone time, 
with her hair sti}l damp and dark, a soft and 
languid gleam in her eyes, her clean body 
relaxed loosely and comfortably in an arm- 
chair, while her cat, silky white with pink eyes, 
purred on her plump and slightly spread knees. 
A rapping would be heard outside: this was 
the cook fastening the heavy shutters, the 
iron bolts of the elbow-shaped levers rattling 
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as she pushed them into place through round 
openings on both sides of the window (this 
brought back to mind the dangerous times of 
old). Nikulina would then get up, thrust little 
iron wedges into the holes on the end of the 
levers and once again settle down to tea, and 
then the room would be cosier still. ... Crazy 
thoughts and feelings overwhelmed me: to 
give everything up and stay there for ever, 
in this boarding-house, and sleep in her warm 
bed to the sound of the peacefully ticking 
alarm-clock. On the wall above one of the so- 
fas there was a picture of a ‘bright green for- 
est, standing like a long wall, a log cabin and 
beside the cabin a little old man, humbly bent, 
his feeble hand resting on the head of a brown 
bear, also humble, meek and soft-pawed. On 
the other wall was an utterly incongruous 
picture, considering that someone would have 
to sit or sleep on the sofa under it. It was a 
photograph of an old man in his coffin, a white- 
faced, important man in a black frock-coat, 
Nikulina’s late husband. A rhythmical tap- 
ping and a monotonous chant came from the 
kitchen, well in harmony with the long au- 
tunin evening: “In front of the church stood 
a carriage, a wedding resplendent within... .” 
The song was sung by girls hired from the 
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suburbs to chop the crisp, taut cabbage heads 
to be salted for the winter. And in every- 
thing—the banal song, the rhythmical homely 
tapping, the old cheap print, and even in the 
dead man whose life seemed to continue in 
the senselessly happy world of the boarding- 
house, there was a sadness, delicious and bit- 
ter.... 


VI 


In November I went back home. We ar- 
ranged to meet in Orel: she would take the 
train on the first of December and I would 
come later, if only.a week later for the sake of 
decorum. But on the first, on a frosty, moonlit 
night, I drove like mad to Pisarevo so that 
I could board the train which she was to take 
from town. J can still see and feel that night, 
that fabulously beautiful night. I can see my- 
self in the level, snow-clad field, halfway be- 
tween Baturino and Vasilyevskoye, my pair 
of horses flying, the wheeler seeming to shake 
the shattbow always on the same spot, beat- 
ing time at a round trot, the off-horse rhyth- 
mically flinging up its croup, kicking up 
clots of snow with its hind-legs, the horse- 
shoes flashing whitely... and then, suddenly 
losing its footing, it would plunge into the 
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deep snow on the side of the road, grow 
flustered and hurried, floundering in the snow, 
tangled in its fallen traces, and when it found 
a foothold, jump on to the road and fly on again, 
pulling hard at the shaft.... Everything flew 
by at a great speed and at the same time 
seemed to stand still and wait: the scaly crust 
of snow shone motionless and silver far away 
beneath the moon which hung low and still, 
blurred in the frost, a mystical sadness in the 
tadiantly misty ring around it, and I was 
stiller than anything else, benumbed by the 
gallop into stillness, resigned to it for the 
moment, bemused with waiting, and yet gaz- 
ing wistfully into some memory: there was 
another night like this and the same road to 
Vasilyevskoye, only it had been my first win- 
ter at Baturino, and I was still pure, innocent 
and joyful with the joy of my first days of 
youth, when I was first poetically enraptured 
with the world unfolded for me by those old 
little volumes ‘brought from Vasilyevskoye, 
their stanzas, messages, elegies and ballads: 


Horsehoofs thudding. All is stark, 
Desolate steppe around them.... 


“And now, where is it all?” I was thinking 
without, however, for a minute coming out 
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of my predominant state, that of benumbed 
waiting. ‘‘Horsehoofs thudding. All is 
stark....” I] said to myself in time lo the gal- 
loping horses (in time to the rhythm of mo- 
tion which has ahways held me so powerfully 
in its spell), and I felt I was someone else, 
a dashing man of the old days, galloping 
somewhere in a shako and a bearskin great- 
coal; the only reminder of reality was the 
driver standing in the front, covered with 
snow, with a cloth coat worn over his sheep- 
skins, and the frozen, fragrant oat straw 
mixed with snow dust, stufled under the box 
seat at my frozen feet.... When we had left 
Vasilvevskoye behind, the wheeler, skidding 
into a snow-drift, tarned over and broke the 
shaft and I, while the driver was binding it 
together, sat dying of fear that I should miss 
the train. The moment we arrived I spent all 
my money on a first-class ticket—she always 
travelled first—and rushed to the platform. I 
remember the light of the moon, misty from 
frozen steam which swallowed up the yellow 
lights of the platform lamps and the lighted 
windows of the telegrapli-office. The train was 
already steaming in. I stared into the dim, 
snowy distance, feeling as if | were made oi 
glass because of the frost and my inner iev 
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shivering. A bell suddenly clanged loudly an‘ 
hollowly, doors banged and squeaked shrilly, 
the quick footsteps of people coming out of the 
station creaked sharply and firmly—and then 
the engine appeared in the distance like a 
black shaggy mass, the awesome triangle of 
dimly red lights came forward slowly to the 
sound of its laboured breathing.... The train 
toiled up to the station strenuously, covered 
with snow, frozen through and through, creak- 
ing, squealing and whimpering.... I leapt up 
the steps, threw the door wide open—and 
there she was, her fur coat thrown over her 
shoulders, sitting in the dusk under a lantern 
screened by a dark-red curtain, all alone in 
the whole carriage, staring straight at me.... 
The carriage was old, tall, and mounted on 
three pairs of wheels; as it sped on in the cold, 
it shook and rumbled, it seemed to be falling 
all the time, rocking and heaving, the doors 
and walls creaked, the frost-covered windows 
clittered like grey diamonds.... We were al- 
ready far away; it was the middle of the 
night.... Everything happened without our 
volition, or our consciousness.... She got up 
with a flaming face that saw nothing, 
smoothed her hair and, closing her eyes, sat 
unapproachably in a corner.... 
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Vu 


We lived in Orel that winter. 

There are no words to express the feelings 
with which we came out of the train that morn- 
ing and walked into the newspaper office, 
secretly united by this new and frightening 
intimacy. 

I put up at a small hotel, and she stayed 
with Avilova as before. There we spent most 
of the day, and our cherished hours at my 
hotel. 

Our happiness was not light-hearted, it was 
exhausting both mentally and physically. 

] remember one evening: she was at the 
skating-rink, and I sat working in the office. 
I was already beginning to get work there 
that brought in a small revenue. The house 
was empty and silent; Avilova had gone to 
attend some meeting or other; the evening 
seemed endless; the lamp in the street beyond 
the window sorrowful and unwanted, and the 
footsteps of the passers-by—coming and go- 
ing, eriinching on the snow—seemed to take 
something away from me, to deprive me of 
something. Loneliness, hurt and jealousy 
weighed heavily upon my spirit—there was 
I sitting all alone, doing some stupid work, 
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unworthy of me, to which I had stooped for 
her sake, while she was out having a good 
time, there on the ice-bound pond, surrounded 
by white snow hills with black firs, loud with 
a military brass band, flooded with mauve 
gaslight and dotted with flying black fig- 
ures.... Suddenly the bell rang and she walked 
in swiftly. She had on a grey suit, a grey 
squirrel cap, in her hands she held her shin- 
ing skates, and everything in the room was 
instantly and joyously filled with her young, 
frosty freshness and the beauty of her face, 
flushed with the cold and with the exercise. 
“Goodness, I’m tired,” she said and went into 
her room. | followed her; she threw herself 
on the sofa, fell back with smiling exhaus- 
tion, still holding the skates in her hands, 
while I, with a feeling that was tormenting 
and already habitual, gazed at her ankle laced 
into the tall boot, at her grey-stockinged leg 
revealed by her short grey skirt—even the 
sight of that thick woollen cloth alone tor- 
mented me with desire—and then I started 
reproaching her because we had not seen 
each other all day. But suddenly, with heart- 
rending tenderness and pity, I saw that she 
was asleep.... On awakening, she said gently 
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and sadly: “I heard almost all you said. Don't 
be angry with me, I’m very tired. You know, 
I've gone through too much this year.” 


VIII 


She wanted an excuse for staying on in 
Orel, and so she took up music. I found a 
pretext too: working on the staff of The Voice. 
I actually enjoyed it at first: I enjoyed the 
semblance of order that had now taken place 
in my existence; I was comforted by a cer- 
tain responsibility which had now entered my 
utterly irresponsible life. Then the thought 
began to flit through my mind more and 
more often: was this the sort of life 
of which I had dreamed? Here was | liv- 
ing what might ‘be the best years of my 
life, when I should be owning the world, and 
yet I did not even own a pair of galoshes! Did 
all this exist only for the moment? Then what 
lay ahead? I began to imagine that in our inti- 
macy, too, things were far from well, in the 
harmony of our emotions, thoughts, tastes, 
and therefore in her faithfulness as well: this 
“everlasting contradiction between dream and 
reality,” this everlasting intangibility of love 
in its fullness and entirety, as I had experi- 
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enced it that winter with all the force of 
novelty and with a feeling that it was hide- 
ously unfair to me. 

I suffered most of all when I attended recep- 
tions and balls with her. When her partner 
was handsome and a good dancer, and J] saw 
her pleasure, her animation, her quickly flick- 
ering skirts and feet, the music lashed pain- 
fully at my heart with its vigorous rhythm, 
its waltz tunes, and made me want to weep. 
Everyone looked on with delight when she 
danced with Turchaninov, that unnaturally 
tall officer with black sideburns, long dark 
face and motionless dark eyes. She was rather 
tall, but he was a couple of heads taller, and 
as ‘he held her close, whirling her gracefully 
and endlessly in a waltz, he looked down at 
her with something like insistence, and in 
her upraised face there was both happiness 
and misery, something beautiful and at the 
same time infinitely hateful to me. How hard 
I prayed to God then, that something quite 
inconceivable should happen, that he should 
suddenly bend down and kiss her, thereby 
instantly confirming and relieving my tor- 
mented expectation, the sinking feeling in my 
heart! 

“You think of no one but yourself, you'd 
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like everything to be the way you want it,” 
she told me once. “I expect you'd gladly de- 
prive me of all private lite, of all my friends, 
you'd cut me off from everyone the way you 
yourself are cut off....” 

And indeed, in keeping with the mysterious 
law whereby an element of pity and compas- 
sionate tenderness has to be present in any 
love and particularly love for a woman, | 
hated her moments of gaiety—in society es- 
pecially—her animation, her desire to shine 
and to be admired; and I passionately loved 
her simpticity, quietude, meekness, helpless- 
ness, and the tears which made her lips swell 
at once like a child’s. At social gatherings I 
really kept apart most of the time, behaving 
like an unkind observer, actually and secretly 
glorying in my isolation and malevolence 
which sharply whetted my impressionability, 
vigilance and insight into all the shortcom- 
ings in the others. But then, how I yearned 
for true intimacy with her, and how I suffered 
when I failed in this! 

I would often read poetry to her. 

“Listen to this!” I would exclaim. ‘“ ‘Take 
my soul afar where sorrow broods, like the 
moon above the hills and woods.’”’ 

But she was not impressed. 
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“Yes, that’s very nice,” she said as she lay 
curled up snugly on the sofa, both hands 
tucked under her cheek, her glance slanting up 
at me vaguely and indifferently. “But why 
‘like the moon above the hills and woods’? 
Is it Fet? He’s altogether too fond of describ- 
ing nature.” 

I was indignant: ‘‘describing,” she said. And 
I would plunge into tirades trying to prove 
to her that there was no nature that was not 
part of us, that every slightest movement of the 
air was a movement of our own lives; but 
she would merely laugh and say: 

“It’s only spiders who live like that, my 
sweet!” 

Then I would read on: 


How sad to see the path no more, 
Again it’s hid beneath the snow, 

Again the slith’ring silver snakes 
Across the snow-drifts crawling go. 


She would ask: “What snakes?” 

And I would have to explain that it was a 
blizzard, with snow whirling close to the 
ground. And, turning pale, I read: 


The hoary night peeps moodily, 
Under the hood of my sleigh, 
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O’er hills and woods, through smoky 
clouds, 
Glimmers the wraith of the moon. 


“Darling,” she said, “I’ve never seen any- 
thing at all like that, you know!” 
Then I read with concealed resentment: 


Between the clouds the sun shone high 
and hot and fine, 

And in the sand you drew a shimmer- 
ing design. 


She listened approvingty, but probably only 
because she imagined that it was she who 
was silting in the garden, drawing designs 
in the sand with a dainty little parasol. 

“That’s really sweet,’ she said. “But 
enough poetry, come nearer.... You are al- 
ways cross with me!” 

I often told her about my childhood, my 
early adolescence, the romantic charm of our 
estate, about my mother, my father and my 
sister; she listened with ruthless indifference. 
I] wanted her to be moved and saddened by 
the stories of my family’s occasional spells of 
poverty, of the time, for instance, when we had 
liad to take all our icons out of their frames 
and send the antique silver to town to pawn 
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with Meshcherinova, a solitary old woman, 
who looked frighteningly oriental with her 
hooked nose, moustache, bulging eyes, her 
silks, shawls and rings, in whose empty house, 
cluttered with all sorts of museum pieces, a 
parrot screeched all day long in a shrill, dead 
voice. But instead of being moved and sad- 
dened she would say absently: 

“Yes, it’s dreadful.” 

The longer I lived in the town, the more I 
felt out of place there, even Avilova’s man- 
ner towards me had changed for some reason; 
she became cool and mocking. The duller 
and drearier my life in town grew, the more | 
was drawn to be alone with “fer, to read to her, 
to tell her things and to pour out my heart 
to her. My ‘hotel room was narrow and drab. 
I felt terribly sorry for myself, for the miser- 
able suitcase and the few ‘books that were 
all my wealth, for my lonely nights in this 
room, nights so wretched and cold that I could 
be said to conquer them, rather than sleep, 
aware through my somnolence that I was 
awaiting dawn, and the first peal ringing out 
in the frosty morning from the belfry nearby. 
Her room was cramped too; it was at the end 
of the corridor beside the attic stairs, but its 
windows faced the garden, it was quiet, warm 
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and cosy. A fire was lit in the evenings, and 
she had a way of curling up so nicely on the 
sofa against the cushions, drawing up her 
feet in their exceptionally pretty slippers. | 
would recite: 
A snowstorm howled when midnight 
came 
Across the woods so deep and far, 
The twigs were crackling in the flame 
As we sat close around the fire. 


But all these snowstorms, forests, fields, 
the savage and poetic joys of home, cosiness 
and fire, were particularly alien to her nature. 

For a long time I believed I could excite her 
admiration if I iust said: “Do you know those 
beaten autumn roads, rolled smooth like lilac 
rubber, spiked with horseshoes and gleaming 
in a blinding, golden streak in the setting 
sun?” I told her of that day, late in the au- 
tumn, when my brother Georgy and I had gone 
to buy some birch timber in the woods: the 
ceiling had suddenly caved in in the kitchen, 
alinost killing our former cook, avery old inan, 
who was always warming himself on the stove 
ledge, and so we had had to go into the forest 
{o buy a birch-tree for the beam. It had rained 
all the time—tiny, swift drops falling across 
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the sunlight; we had ridden in the cart with 
the workmen, driving at a brisk pace first 
along the highway and then through the grove 
of trees glistening with rain drops in the sun- 
light, strikingly picturesque, unrestrained and 
yet submissive, standing in a glade still green 
but already dead and water-logged. I told her 
how dreadfully sorry I had been for that spread- 
ing birch, sprinkled from top to bottom with 
tiny, auburn leaves, when the men, walking 
around it in their uncouth way, had examined 
it rudely and then, spitting in their great 
ridged palms, had raised their axes and struck 
together at its trunk, motley with white and 
black.... “You can’t imagine how terribly wet 
everything was, how iridescent and brilliant!” 
I said to her, and ended by confiding in her 
that I wanted to write a story about it. She 
shrugged and said: 

“But, darling, what’s there to write about? 
Why keep on describing nature?” 

Music was one of my most complex and tor- 
menting delights. I adored her when she played 
something beautiful. My heart ached with a 
rapturously self-sacrificing tenderness for her. 
I wanted to live on and on. J often thought 
as I listened to her playing: “If we ever part, 
how shall I be able to listen to this without 
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her? Will I ever be able to love anything at 
all and to delight in anything without shar- 
ing this love and delight with her?” But I was 
so brusque in my criticism of things I disliked, 
that she would flare up and shout to Avilova 
in the next room, breaking off her music and 
sharply facing about: 

“Nadyal Nadya, listen to the rubbish he’s 
talking!” 

“And I'll go on, too,” I cried. “Three-quar- 
ters of every one of these sonatas is nothing 
but banality, din and chaos! Oh, that’s the 
grave-diggers’ spade striking the coffin, you 
say. Oh, I see the nymphs dancing in the 
glade, and there I hear the roar of waterfalls! 
Nymphs—that’s one of the most loathsome 
words I know! It’s even worse than the news- 
papers’ pet word ‘fraught’!” 

She tried to convince herself that she was 
passionately fond of the theatre, while I hated 
it, with growing certainty that the brilliance 
of most actors was nothing but their compara- 
tively greater skill in being vulgar, in pretend- 
ing better than the others—according to the 
most vulgar standards—that they were artists 
and creators. All those everlasting match-mak- 
ers in their silk kerchiefs the colour of onion- 
skin and their Turkish shawls, grimacing ser- 
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vilely and purring sweetly as they fawned 
upon some Tit Titich, who would throw back 
his shoulders with that inevitable proud ear- 
nestness, and, as inevitably, would press his 
left hand with widespread fingers to his heart, 
or rather the breast pocket of his long-skirted 
frock-coat. Those hog-like Mayors and flippant 
Khlestakovs, those Osips with their abdom- 
inal, glum wheezes, those nasty little Repe- 
tilovs, foppishly indignant Chatskys, those 
Famusovs gesticulating with their fingers 
and pushing out their actors’ lips like fat, 
purple plums; those Hamlets dressed in un- 
dertakers’ cloaks and hats with curly feathers, 
with their lewdly languid, painted eyes, black 
velvet thighs and plebeian splay feet—all of 
it actually made me shudder. And the opera! 
Rigoletto, hunched up, with his spindly legs 
straddled contrary to all aesthetic rules, and 
close together at the knees; Susanin rolling 
his eyes heavenwards blissfully and mourn- 
fully and intoning with a rumble: “You will 
arise, my dawn!” The miller in “Mermaid” with ° 
arms as thin as twigs, wildly flung out and 
trembling wrathfully (still wearing a wed- 
ding ring, however), and dressed in shirt and 
trousers so tattered and ragged as though a 
whole pack of mad dogs had been at them. We 
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never got anywhere in our arguments about 
the theatre: we just lost all give and take, all 
understanding for one another. For instance, 
there was that famous provincial actor on tour 
in Orel, playing in Notes of the Madman, and 
everyone watched him eagerly, enraptured 
with him as he sat on the hospital bed in his 
dressing-gown, his effeminate face too deliber- 
ately unshaven, saying nothing for a long, 
painfully long minute, benumbed with some 
inanely happy and ever-growing amazement, 
raising his finger at last very, very slowly, 
and, finally, with unbelievable slowness and 
unbearable expressiveness, bringing out syl- 
lable after syllable, hideously twisting his 
mouth: “On this day....” And the following 
night he was even more splendid in pretending 
he was Lyubim Tortsov, and the next —Marme- 
ladov, grimy and purple-nosed, saying: ‘May | 
venture, my kind sir, to approach you with my 
respectful conversation?” There was that fa- 
mous actress writing a letter—she had sud- 
denly decided to write something momentous 
and, quickly sitting down at her desk, she 
dipped her dry pen into a dry ink-well, in a 
flash drew three long strokes across the page, 
thrust it into an envelope, jingled the bell, and 
said curtly and drily to the pretty housemaid 
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in the white little apron who answered the bell: 
“Have it delivered at once!” And every time we 
came back from the theatre we would shout at 
one another until three in the morning, keeping 
Avilova awake, and by then I would be cursing 
not just the madman, Tortsov and Marmela- 
dov, but Gogol, Ostrovsky and Dostoyevsky 
tO0i4.4% 

“But even supposing you’re right,” she 
would scream, pale now, her eyes quite dark 
and exceptionally lovely for that reason. 
“Why must you get so furious about it? Na- 
dya, ask him!” 

“Because,” I would shout in reply, “because 
it's enough for me to hear an actor pro- 
nounce the word ‘aroma’ as ‘aromah’ to make 
me want to strangle him!” 

We began the same quarrel after every 
venture of ours into Orel society. I passion- 
ately wanted to share the delights of my pow- 
ers of observation with her, my acuteness 
and cunning. I wanted to infect her with my 
cutting criticism of everyone and everything 
about me, but I saw with despair that my 
wish to make her a participant in all my 
thoughts and feelings brought just the oppo- 
site results. I said to her one day: 
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“If you only knew how many enemies I 
havel” 

“What enemies?” she asked. “Where are 
they?” 

“All sorts, everywhere: at the hotel, in the 
shops, in the street, at the station... .” 

“But who are they?” 

“Why, everyone, everyone! What a lot of hor- 
rid faces and bodies! You know, even St. Paul 
said: ‘All flesh is not the same flesh: but there 
is one kind of flesh of men, another flesh of 
beasts... .’ Some are simply hideous! The way 
they plant their feet, the way they bend their 
bodies forward, one might think they’d only 
just stopped walking on all fours! Yesterday, 
for instance, I walked behind a broad-shoul- 
dered and altogether thick-set policeman for a 
long way down Bolkhovskaya Street. I kept my 
eyes glued to his fat back in the greatcoat, his 
shins in shiny, heavily bulging top-boots. Ah, 
how I gloated over those bulging top-boots, 
their strong smell, the cloth of that grey, solid 
greatcoat, the buttons on his belt strap, and 
the whole of that powerful, forty-year-old ani- 
mal in alt his military harness!” 

“Have you no shame!” she said with aver- 
sion and chagrin. “Can you really be so 
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horrid and mean? J don’t understand you at 
all. You’re made up of the most extraordinary 
contradictions!” 


Ix 


And yet when I arrived at the office of a 
morning, I welcomed the sight of her grey fur 
coat on the peg with increasing warmth and 
joy, for it seemed to be herself, or at least a 
very graceful part of her, and her dear grey 
overshoes standing underneath the coat—a 
most touching part of her. In my impatience to 
see her I would be the first to arrive at the of- 
fice; I would take up my work, glancing 
through and editing our provincial articles, 
reading the leading newspapers, compiling 
“our own telegrams” from them, all but writ- 
ing anew some of the stories sent in by our 
local novelists, while all the time I would be 
waiting and listening until at last I heard her 
quick steps, her swishing skirts. She seemed 
like a new person, with her cool perfumed 
hands, a youthful light in her eyes which were 
especially bright after a good night’s rest; she 
would run across the room to me, throw a look 
over her shoulder and kiss me. She sometimes 
dropped in to see me at the hotel too, a smell 
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of winter and the cold fur of her coat clinging 
to her. I would kiss her apple-cool face, put 
my arms inside her coat and hug all that 
warmth and sweetness that was her body and 
her dress, and she would struggle free, laugh- 
ing, “Let me go, I’ve come on business,” and, 
ringing for the servant, she would tell him to 
put my room in order while she supervised and 
helped him herself. 

Once I happened to overhear her conversa- 
tion with Avilova: they were sitting in the din- 
ing-room one evening discussing me frankly, 
thinking that I was in the print-shop. Avilova 
was Saying: 

“Leka dear, but what of the future? You 
know the way I feel about him, he’s very nice 
of course, 1 quite understand your infatua- 
tion.... But then, what next?” 

I was plunged into an abyss. So I was “very 
nice.” Was that all? Was it nothing but “infat- 
uation”? 

The answer I heard was even more horrible: 

“But what can I do? I see no way out....” 

A rage so vehement welled up in me that I 
was about to rush into the dining-rooin, shout- 
ing that there was a way out, that within the 
hour I would leave Orel, when suddenly she 
spoke again: 
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“Oh, can’t you see, Nadya, that I love him 
truly? And then you don’t really know him 
—he’s a thousand times better than he 
seems... .” 

That was true. I may have seemed much 
worse than I was. I lived tensely and fitfully, I 
often treated people harshly and arrogantly, 
I easily fell into melancholy and despair; but 
my mood changed quickly when I saw that 
nothing threatened our peace and harmony, 
that no one was trying to claim her, and then 
my innate readiness to be kind-hearted, frank 
and happy came back to me at once. If we were 
going to a party and I was sure that it would 
bring me neither injury nor hurt, how gladly 
I made ready for it, how I preened myself be- 
fore the mirror, admiring my eyes, the dark 
spots of my youthful flush, and the snow- 
white starched shirt, which freshly laundered 
stuck hard together and crackled delightfully 
when I ripped it open. I simply loved those 
balls when my jealousy did not torment me! 
Every time I got ready for a ball I went 
through some cruel moments. I was obliged 
to put on the dress-coat which had belonged 
to Avilova’s late husband, a perfectly new 
coat, it’s true, never worn once, | believe, but 
it seemed to pierce me through and through 
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nevertheless. But I forgot those pangs the mo- 
ment I went out into the street, breathed the 
frosty air, saw the speckled starry sky, and 
got into a droshky. Heaven alone knows why 
they used to put red-striped canopies over the 
brilliantly lighted front doors when there was 
a ball on, and why it was necessary for the 
policemen controlling the passage of the car- 
riages and sledges to give a performance of 
such dashing ferocity! But no matter, such were 
the batts with those bizarre entrances casting 
their bright, white-hot lights on the trampled 
snow, with all that show of efficiency and 
speed, the sharp commands of the policemen, 
their frozen wirespun imoustaches, their pol- 
ished top-boots stamping in the snow, their 
hands in white knitted gloves hidden in their 
pockets, their elbows turned outwards in a 
peculiar way. Practically all the guests were 
in uniform—there were plenty of uniforms in 
Russia once upon a time—and every one of the 
men was arrogantly excited by his rank and 
his uniform. | have noticed that even if a man 
possessed the highest of titles and held the 
most eminent of posts alt his life long, he could 
never take them for granted. The guests stirred 
me too as they arrived, al once becoming 
the object of my instantly sharpened, antago- 
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nistic vigilance. But almost all the women 
were sweet and desirable. They looked charm- 
ing as they emerged from their fur wraps and 
hooded cloaks in the hall, and became indeed 
the ones for whom the wide, red-carpeted 
stairs were intended, and who should be re- 
flected again and again in the mirrors in be- 
witching bevies. And then the magnificent 
emptiness of the ballroom before the ball—its 
fresh chilliness, the ponderous cluster of the 
chandelier pierced with a diamond play of 
lights, the huge curtainless windows, the gloss 
and sweep of the still empty parquet floor, the 
smell of flowers, powder, perfume, white kid- 
gloves, and all the excitement of watching 
more and more guests coming in, waiting for 
the first roll of the orchestra, the first couple to 
suddenly fly across the expanse of this virgin 
floor—always the most self-assured couple, the 
best dancers. 

I invariably set out for a ball before they did. 
When I arrived the guests would still be driv- 
ing up, the footmen downstairs would be 
struggling with armfuls of topcoats, fur coats 
and military coats, fragrant with frost, and 
everywhere the atmosphere would be too chilly 
for my thin dress-coat. And I—dressed in 
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someone else’s coat—my hair brushed smooth, 
slender but appearing even thinner than | 
really was, grown weightless, strange to all and 
lonely (a strangely haughty young man, doing 
some strange sort of job on the newspaper 
staff) —-I was so soberly and clearly conscious 
of myself in the beginning, and so apart from 
the rest, that I might have been an icy mirror 
reflecting it all. The gathering grew larger 
and noisier; the thundering music sounded 
more familiar now; the doors of the ballroom 
were already crammed; there were more and 
more women; the air became thicker and 
warmer, and I got drunk with it, began to 
look at the women with more daring and at 
the men with more arrogance, gliding through 
the crowd with smoother steps, my “beg your 
pardon” as I collided with some dress-coat or 
uniform sounding more and more polite and 
haughty.... Suddenly I would see them— 
there they were, half-smiling, slowly making 
their way through the crowd—and iny heart 
came to a standstill with a pang of intimacy, 
but also with embarrassment and wonder: 
they seemed the same and yet different. She, 
especially, was quite unlike herself. At such 
moments I was invariably struck by her youth 
and slenderness: her sliin waist tightly laced 
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into a corset, her charming gown so light and 
so chastely gay, her arms, bare from the top 
of the gloves to her shoulders, chilled and 
purple like the arms of adolescents, the ex- 
pression on her face that still lacked self-as- 
surance ... only her hair piled high was like a 
society belle’s. There was a peculiar appeal in 
this, but something which at the same time 
seemed ready to escape me, to betray me and 
even to entertain a secret desire for depravity. 
Soon afterwards someone would hurry up to 
her, drop her a low bow with the haste pecul- 
iar to balls, she would hand her fan to Avi- 
lova and absently, as it were, put her hand 
gracefully on his shoulder and, whirling, glid- 
ing on her toes, disappear into the waltzing 
crowd, in the noise and the music. And | 
would look on with a feeling of finality, with 
what had already become an icy hostility. 
Avilova, small, lively, always cheerful and 
poised, struck me, too, with her youthfulness 
and radiant prettiness. It was at one of these 
balls that I realized that she was only twenty- 
six and for the first time, afraid to believe my 
own thoughts, I suddenly understood the rea- 
son for the queer change in her attitude to me 
that winter, divining her love and jealousy. 
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And then came a long separation. 

It all began with the sudden arrival of the 
doctor. As I walked into the office one cold, 
sunny morning, I suddenly felt the strong 
smell of some very familiar brand of ciga- 
rettes, and heard excited voices and laughter 
in the dining-room. I paused, wondering what 
it could mean. But it was the doctor who had 
filled the whole house with smoke; it was his 
voice I heard talking loudly with the eager- 
ness peculiar to the type of men who, having 
reached a certain age, go through the years 
without changing at all, enjoying perfect 
health, constant smoking and incessant gar- 
rulity. I was dumbfounded—what was behind 
ihis unexpected visit? Was it something he 
wanted from her? And how was I to walk in, 
how should I behave? -Nothing frightening 
happened at first, however. I quickly took my- 
self in hand, went into the dining-room and 
was “pleasantly surprised....” The doctor, in 
his kindness, was actually somewhat confused; 
he smilingly hastened to tell me with an air 
of apology that he had come to have a change 
from the provinces for a week or so. 1 saw 
right away that she was keyed up too, and so 
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was Avilova for some reason. However, I still 
had hopes that the cause of this was the doc- 
tor, an unexpected guest, a man who had just 
arrived from his small town and was therefore 
drinking his hot tea in someone else’s dining- 
room with exceptional relish after a night in 
the train. I was already beginning to calm 
down, and this was when the blow was dealt 
me: I suddenly understood from all the doctor 
was saying that he had not come alone but 
with Bogomolov, a young, rich and even fa- 
mous tanner in our town, who had long been 
wanting to marry her. And then I heard the 
doctor laugh and say: 

“He says he’s head over heels in love with 
you, Leka; he’s come with the most deliberate 
intentions! And so the fate of this unfortunate 
young man is entirely in your hands: you'll 
have mercy on him if you wish, if you don’t 
you'll wreck his life for ever....” 

And wealth was not Bogomolov’s only at- 
traction: he was clever, he had a bright and 
pleasant disposition, he had a university edu- 
cation, he had been abroad, he spoke two for- 
eign languages. He was quite a hideous sight 
the first time you saw him: his carrot-red hair 
was sleckly brushed with a middle parting, 
his face delicate and round, and his body mon- 
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strously, inhumanly fat, like that of an infant 
fantastically well-nourished and grown to a 
supernatural size, or like a huge young York- 
shire pig, a gleaming mass of fat and blood. 
And yet everything about this pig was so mag- 
nificent, so clean and healthy that you actually 
felt a surge of happiness when you were with 
him: his blue eyes were as clear as the skies, 
his complexion unbelievably fine, and there 
was something shy and endearing in the 
whole of his manner, his laugh, the tone of his 
voice, the play of his eyes and lips. His hands 
and feet were touchingly tiny, his suit was 
made of English cloth, his socks, shirt and 
tie were all of silk. I darted a quick look at her 
and saw her embarrassed smile.... And all 
at once I felt like a stranger; it suddenly 
seemed to me that I was unwanted and dis- 
gracefully de trop in this house, and ¢ hatred 
for her welled up in me. 

After that we never had an hour alone to- 
gether, she was always with her father or Bo- 
gomolov. Avilova kept smiling mysteriously 
and gaily. She was so nice and pleasant to 
Bogomolov that from the outset he felt per- 
fectly at home there; he would make his appear- 
ance in the morning and stay till night, only 
going back to his hotel to sleep. Moreover, the 
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amateur dramatic sociely of which Leka was 
a member began to rehearse a play which was 
to be staged in carnival week, and through 
Leka they got both Bogomolov and the doc- 
tor, too, to take small parts in it. She told me 
she was only letting Bogomolov court her for 
her father’s sake, so as not to hurt him with 
too churlish an attitude towards his friend, 
and I kept a tight hold on myself pretending 
that I believed her. I even forced myself to at- 
tend their rehearsals, thus trying to conceal 
my painful jealousy and all those other tor- 
ments which I had to suffer there, for her pa- 
thetic attempts at “acting” made me burn 
with shame. Altogether this utter and general 
want of talent was a horrible spectacle to be- 
hold. 

The play was directed by a professional, an 
unemployed actor, who naturally fancied he 
had the spark of genius and revelled in his 
foul theatrical experience, a man of uncertain 
age on whose putty-coloured face the lines 
were so deep that they might have been cut 
there on purpose. He kept losing his temper 
while shouting instructions as to how this or 
that part should be played; he swore so coarse- 
ly and vehemently that cord-like veins swelled 
on his temples. Tle would play ainale and 
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then a female part for them, and everyone 
would wear themselves out trying to copy him, 
torturing me with every note of their voices, 
every movement of their bodies: abominable 
though the actor was, his imitators were even 
more so. And then why did they act at all? 
What for? Among the company there was a 
“lady of the regiment,” a character found in 
every small town, a bony, self-confident and 
bold woman; there was a garishly dressed 
spinster, always uneasy, always waiting for 
something, with a habit of biting her lips; there 
were two sisters known to the whole town for 
their inseparability and their extraordinary 
likeness: both were tall, with coarse black hair 
and black eyebrows meeting across the bridge 
of their noses, both were sternly taciturn—a 
proper pair of black shaft horses. There was 
the governor's confidential secretary, quite 
young though already growing bald, a fair- 
haired man with gogeling blue eyes and red 
eyelids, very tall, in a very tall starched col- 
lar, tediously polite and tactful; there was thie 
famous local lawyer, an inunense bulk of a fat- 
breasted and fat-shouldered man with ponder- 
ous feet—I invariably mistook him for the 
butler at the balls in his dress-coat; there was 
a young artist—black velvet blouse, long In- 
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dian hair, a goat’s profile tapering to a goatee, 
effeminate perversion in his half-closed eyes 
and in his soft, bright red lips which you felt 
ashamed to look at, and a woman’s hips. 

Then came the night of the play. I thought I 
would go backstage before the curtain went 
up. It was a mad-house there, everyone was 
dressing, making up, shouting, quarrelling, 
rushing in and out of the dressing-rooms, col- 
liding and not recognizing each other—so 
queer was their dress (one was actually wear- 
ing a brown dress-coat and mauve trousers), 
so lifeless were their wigs, beards, and staring 
faces daubed with paint, with patches of pink 
plaster stuck on their foreheads and noses, 
painted, shining eyes with eyelashes blackened 
so heavily and crudely that they blinked slow- 
ly like manikins’ eyes. When I ran into her I 
did not recognize her either, astounded as I 
was with her likeness to a doll in her pink, 
daintily old-fashioned frock, her thick flaxen 
wig and the cheap prettiness and childishness 
of her chocolate-box face. Bogomolov played 
the part of a yellow-haired yard cleaner, and 
so they spared no effort in dressing him up, 
as befitted the creation of a “‘true-to-life’’ char- 
acter. The doctor had the part of an old 
uncle, a retired general. The play opened with 
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a scene in his country-house wiih: him sitting 
in a wicker arm-chair under a green tree made 
of planks nailed to the bare floor; he was 
dressed in a brand-new raw silk suit; he, too, 
was painted pink all over, with huge milky 
inoustaches; he sat leaning back in his chair, 
his eyes fixed resentfully on the newspaper 
he held spread wide in front of him, and al- 
though the scenery represented a tine summer 
morning, the footlights illuminated him 
brightly from below so that, in spite of his 
while moustache and hair, he looked surpris- 
ingly young. After reading the newspaper for 
a moment he was supposed to say something 
in a grumpy growl, but he just kept staring at 
the paper unable to bring out a word, although 
a desperate hiss was heard coming from 
the prompt-box. And only when at long last 
she came running from behind the scene- 
(with a childishly playful, charmingly boister- 
ous laugh) and jumped on him from behind, 
pressing her hands to his eyes and shouting, 
“Guess who?” did he give voice, shouting too, 
and spacing the words: “Let go, Iet go, 
you naughty girl, | know perfectly well who 
it is.” 

The hall was in semi-darkness, the stage 
was sunlit and bright. Sitting in the front row, 
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I glanced up at the stage and then at those 
about me: the row was made up of the richest 
citizens, smothering in fat, and the highest 
ranking and most imposing police and army 
officers, and all of them looked spellbound 
with what was going on on the stage; there 
was tension in their postures and smiles were 
frozen on their faces.... J could not even en- 
dure it to the end of the first act. The moment 
something banged on the stage—a sign that 
the curtain was due—I quickly left the hall. 
By then the actors were on their mettle, and 
their immoderately lively ejaculations sounded 
particularly unnatural when they reached the 
ordinary lighted vestibule where the old at- 
tendant, who was used to anything, helped me 
on with my coat. I rushed out into the street 
at last. An odd sensation of disastrous loneli- 
ess inounted in me to a state of ecstasy. The 
streets were deserted and clean, the street 
lamps cast a dead light. I did not go home but 
went to the office instead, for my narrow hotel 
room was too frightening. I walked past the 
government buildings, turned into the empty 
square where the cathedral stood, its faintly 
clistening gilt dome vanishing into the starlit 
sky.... There was something profound and 
awesome in the very crunch of my boots on 
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the snow.... The house was warm, still and 
peaceful with the slow ticking of the clock in 
the lighted dining-room. Avilova’s little boy 
was asleep, his nurse opened the front door 
to me, gave me a Sleepy look and_ shuffled 
away. I went into the room beside the stairs, 
a room I already knew so well and which 
meant so much to me. I sat down in the dark on 
the old sofa which now seemed so fateful. I 
both wanted and dreaded the minute when 
they would all drive up, walk into the house 
noisily, all talking at once, laughing, settling 
down to tea, sharing their impressions—but 
more than anything else I dreaded the moment 
when I should hear her laughter, her voice.... 
The room was full of her, her absence and her 
presence, and all her smells—herself, her 
gowns, her perfume, her soft dressing-gown 
lying beside me on the arm of the sofa. Cold, 
blue night looked wrathfully in through the 
window, stars flashed brilliantly behind the 
black branches of the trees.... 

In the first week of Lent she left with her 
father and Bogomolov (having refused him). 
But I would not so much as speak to her long 
before that. She cried all the time she packed, 
hoping that I might suddenly hold her back, 
refuse to Iet her go. 
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XI 


It was Lent, a fast that is strictly observed 
in provincial towns. In the evenings the 
droshky-drivers stood idly on the corners freez- 
ing in the cold and warming themselves up 
by violently swinging their arms across their 
chests; only if an officer walked past would 
they venture to call out timidly: “Your honour! 
How about a fast one?” The jackdaws chatted 
nervously and gaily sensing spring’s ap- 
proach, but the crows went on croaking harsh- 
ly and sternly. 

Our separation seemed especially dreadful 
at night. Waking up in the middle of the night 
I was struck with the thought: how could I 
live now, and why should I live at all? Was it 
really I—this man who for some reason lay in 
the darkness of this senseless night, in a 
strange provincial town peopled with thou- 
sands of strangers, in this hotel room with a 
narrow window which all night long I had 
fancied was a tall, grey, speechless devil. Avi- 
lova was the only friend I had in the town. 
But was she really an intimate friend? This 
intimacy was ambiguous and awkward.... 

I was no longer an early arrival at the of- 
fice. When Avilova saw me coming in she 
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gave me a smiling welcome. She was nice and 
sweet to me again, she no longer sneered at 
me, and now all I saw in her was her steady 
love for me, her constant syinpathy and care. 
I often spent my evenings alone with her; she 
played the piano for me while I lay back on 
the sofa, blinking away the tears that welled 
up in my eyes from this musical bliss, the 
heartache music made more poignant, and from 
an all-forgiving tenderness. When I came into 
the general office, I always kissed her small 
firm land, and proceeded into the staff room. 
There was never anyone there but the editorial 
writer, smoking a cigarette. He was a stupid. 
pensive man, exiled to Orel under police sur- 
veillance; a rather queer-looking man: he wore 
his beard like a peasant, a dingy brown 
home-spun poddyovka and tarred top-boots 
which reeked strongly but pleasantly. He was 
left-handed, for half of his right hand was miss- 
ing, and he held down the paper on the desk 
with the stump hidden in his sleeve, and wrote 
with his left hand. He used to sit and think 
for a long time, smoking hard, and then sud- 
denly he would bring the stump down more 
deliberately on the paper and be off, writing 
quickly and energetically, with the agility of 
a monkey. The next to arrive was usually the 
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foreign news editor, an old man, small, with 
short legs, who wore glasses that gave him a 
surprised look; in the hall he took off his short 
jacket lined with rabbit fur and his Finnish 
cap with the ear-flaps down, and then when 
he was left in his small top-boots, trousers 
and flannel shirt, girt with a narrow leather 
belt, he looked as short and puny as a ten- 
year-old boy. His grey hair stood up very fero- 
ciously, sticking up high and wide like a por- 
cupine’s, and his glasses gave him a ferocious 
look too. He always brought two boxes with 
him to the office, one held cigarette wrappers 
and the other tobacco, and while he worked he 
kept making himself cigarettes. While he ran 
his experienced eye down the columns of the 
newspapers, he would stuff pale, stringy to- 
bacco into a thin copper tube, grope absently 
for a wrapper, press the handle of the contrap- 
tion into his soft shirt front, the tube into the 
paper wrapper, and deftly shoot the cigarette 
on to the table. The make-up man and the 
proof-reader came in next. The make-up man 
walked in with an unruffled, independent air; 
he was amazing in his politeness, taciturnity 
and inscrutability; he was unusually lean and 
gaunt, with Gipsy black hair, a greenish-olive 
complexion, a small black moustache and dead 
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ash-grey lips; he was always neat and im- 
maculate in his black trousers and blue smock 
with a large starched turn-down collar—all of 
it dazzlingly fresh and clean. I would some- 
times speak to him in the print-shop, and then 
he would break his silence, fix his dark eves 
on me with a steady, hard stare, and talk 
without raising his voice, as if he had been 
wound up, always on the same subject: the 
unfairness of the world in everything, every- 
where and always. The proof-reader was al- 
ways in and out; he invariably found things 
he could not understand or did not approve of 
in the article he was reading, and would come 
in to ask the author for explanations or altcra- 
tions: “I’m sorry but there’s something here 
that’s not very well put,’ he would say. He 
was fat and clumsy with frizzy hair that 
looked slightly wet, lie hunched his shoulders 
from nervousness and fear that people might 
see he was dead drunk, he bent over you when 
he asked for an explanation, holding in his 
alcohol-laden breath, stretching out his shiny, 
swollen and shaking hand to point out the 
line he did not understand or considered un- 
fortunate. I sat in the room and absently edit- 
ed the manuscripts of others, but most of the 
time I looked out of the window and thought 
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what I myself would write and how I would 
do it. 

Now I had another secret torment, another 
bitter and elusive dream. I had taken up writ- 
ing again, prose for the most part, and again 
my work was being published. But my 
thoughts were not on what I had written and 
published. I was tormented by the desire to 
write something different, not at all what I 
could and did write: something that I could 
not write. I thought what rare happiness it 
must be, what spiritual endeavour to devetop 
within yourself, from sources life had given 
you, something truly deserving of being a 
writer. And so my life became more and more 
a struggle with this elusive desire, a search 
and capture of that new and equally elusive 
happiness, pursuit of it and incessant broad- 
ing on it. 

The mail arrived at noon. I would come out 
into the general office and once again see Avi- 
lova’s beautifully and carefully done hair as 
she bent over her work, and everything about her 
seemed so dear: the soft sheen of her shagreen 
leather shoes under the table, the fur cape on 
her shoulders which also gleamed with the 
light of the bleak winter day that fell through 
the window beyond which crows dotted the 
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erey, snowy sky. From the mail I would pick 
out the latest of periodicals from the capital 
and cut the pages hurriedly.... A new Che- 
khov story! The sight of that naine alone affect- 
ed me so that I could not even read the open- 
ing lines—the ecstasy I could foresee blinded 
ine with such poignant envy! In the ineantime 
more and more people came and went: there 
were some advertisers among them, and a 
great variety of people who were also pos- 
sessed by the lust for writing; there was an 
imposing old man in an angora muffler 
and mittens who had brought along a 
whole stack of large sheets of cheap paper 
with the words “Songs and Thoughts,” writ- 
ten on the title page in all the clerical splen- 
dour of the quill pen days. There was a very 
young officer, flushing crimson with embar- 
rassment, who handed in his manuscript with 
a curt and politely clear request that we 
should look it through and if we published 
it be sure not to disclose his real name— 
“Only my initials, please, if vour rules 
allow it.” After the officer caine an elderly 
priest, sweating with excitement and _ the 
warmth of his top coat, who wanted to publish 
his Village Scenes signed Spectator; the priest 
was followed by the district attorney, an ex- 
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tremely spick-and-span man; he removed his 
new overshoes, his new fur-lined gloves, new 
greatcoat lined with polecat, and his new tall 
fur hat in so leisurely a manner it seemed 
quite queer, and when he had emerged from 
these top clothes he appeared exceptionally 
thin, tall, toothy and well-scrubbed; it took him 
almost half an hour to wipe his moustache 
with an immaculate handkerchief, while I sat 
hungrily watching his every movement, exult- 
ing in my writer's perspicacity. 

“Yes, yes, he naturally has to be so well- 
scrubbed, so neat, unhurried and careful of his 
own person if he’s got those far-spaced teeth 
and thick moustache, a hair-line already re- 
ceding from his forehead which bulges like an 
apple, eyes so brilliant, cheek-bones showing 
bright feverish spots, feet large and flat, and 
hands large and flat with large, round finger- 
nails!” I thought. 

The nurse brought the little boy in from the 
garden to lunch. Avilova would run out inte 
the hall, nimbly kneel on the floor before the 
child and take off his white sheepskin cap, 
unbutton his tiny dark-blue poddyovka \ined 
with white fleece, and kiss his cool, glowing 
cheeks, while his gaze wandered absently as 
he stood thinking some thought of his own, in- 
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differently letting her undress him and kiss 
him—and I caught myself envying all this: 
the blissful senselessness of the boy, the happi- 
ness of Avilova’s motherhood and the aged 
stillness of the nurse. I now envied anyone 
whose life was occupied with ready-made wor- 
ries and duties and not with anticipation, with 
fanciful preparation for the strangest of all 
human occupations called “writing.” I envied 
everyone who had a simple, precise and defi- 
nite job to do in life, so that when he had fin- 
ished it he could be absolutely casy in his 
mind and free till the next day. 

I] usually went out after lunch. The town was 
shrouded in a thick snowfall, those large, drow- 
sy flakes of Lenten snow which were so mislead- 
ing with their delicate, peculiarly sheer white- 
ness, making you believe that spring was really 
near. A droshky flew past soundlessly, the 
driver had a carefree air, he had probably just 
had a quick drink and was looking forward to 
something pleasant and good ... what could 
have been more commonplace? But now every- 
thing stung me, even if it was the most mo- 
inentary of impressions, and having stung me 
it instantly gave me an impetus to retain the 
impression, not to Iet it go to waste and van- 
ish without a trace, in a flash of avarice | had 
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to seize the impression at once for my own, 
and make something out of it. There he streaked 
past, and everything about the moment and 
the driver streaked across my heart too, and, 
lingering with a strange and vague mem- 
ory, it weighed upon me long and vainly. 
Next I came to a rich mansion, I saw in front 
of it a highly varnished carriage looming 
darkly through the snow-flakes, the greasy- 
looking tyres of the large rear wheels sinking 
in the old snow and softly powdered with 
new. I walked on and as I glanced at the 
back of the thick-shouldered driver towering 
on the box-seat in a velvet mortar-board cap 
as thick as a cushion, his sash wound high 
under his arm-pits the wav children are belted 
in winter, I suddenly saw a sweet little dog 
with ears sticking up like a bow, sitting behind 
the glass door of the carriage, amid beautiful, 
pale satin cushions, shivering and staring so 
intently as if it were about to say something. 
And joy pierced me like a flash of lightning 
again—I must remember it—“ears like a 
bow.” 

] dropped in at the library. It was old and 
rare in wealth. But what a dismal and un- 
wanted air it had! An old, neglected building, 
a vast, bare hall, a cold staircase to the first 
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floor, a felt-padded door faced with torn oil- 
cloth. There were three rooms lined from 
floor to ceiling with tattered, dog-eared books, 
a long counter, a small desk, a short, flat- 
breasted, sullenly quiet woman in charge, 
dressed in something dark and dull, with pale 
skinny hands, an inkstain on the third finger; 
there was an unkempt youth in a grey smock 
with a soft, mouse-grey head of hair badly in 
need of cutting, to carry out her orders. I used 
to go into the reading-room, a circular room 
smelling of fumes, a round table in the centre 
with the Parish News and the Russian Pilgrim 
on it. I never failed to find another reader 
there—a haggard youngster, a schoolboy in a 
short, shabby top coat, slumped over the table. 
leafing through a thick book with an air of 
secrecy, a youngster who kept furtively wip- 
ing his nose with a handkerchief he had 
rolled into a little ball.... Who if not we two 
should be sitting there, both of us queer in 
our loneliness in this town and in our choice 
of books? The youngster was reading some- 
thing quite ridiculously unsuitable for a 
schoolboy: Soshnoye Pismo.* And 1, too, 
would often get a puzzled look froin the librar- 


* A cadastre of arable land.—Tr. 
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ian when I asked her for the Northern Drone, 
Moscow, Herald, Pole Star, Northern Flowers, 
Pushkin’s Contemporary. ... 1 read new books, 
too, the biographies of famous people, but 
only in an effort to find some support in them 
and to draw an envious comparison between 
them and myself. Oh, famous people! What 
an infinite number of poets, novelists and sto- 
ry writers the world has known and how few 
of them have survived! The same names are 
famous now and for ever! Homer, Horace, 
Virgil, Dante, Petrarch... Shakespeare, By- 
ron, Shelley, Goethe ... Racine, Moliére.... 
The same old Don Quixote, the same Manon 
Lescaut.... 1 remember reading Radishchev 
for the first time in that room with profound 
admiration—‘I cast my eyes about me and 
my soul was fraught with anguish for the suf- 
ferings of mankind!” 

Leaving the library towards the end of the 
day, I slowly strolled along the darkening 
streets. The sound of the church bells tolling 
softly, lingered in the air. Feeling sorry for 
myself, nostalgic for Aer, homesick, I went in- 
to a church. Here, too, there was this feeling 
of unwantedness: emptiness and dusk, a few 
flickering candles, some old men and women 
in prayer. The churchwarden with grey hair 
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parted in the middle like a peasant’s stood 
motionless behind the candle counter in a re- 
ligious fervour, while he ran his eye over the 
congregation with a tradesman’s acumen. The 
splay-footed sexton shuffled about with diffi- 
culty, straightening a slanting and too quick- 
ly melting candle, or snuffing out another 
that had burned down, sending up a smell of 
burning and wax; he took out the candle end 
and kneaded it in his old hand into one lump 
of wax together with all the other candle ends, 
and you could see how infinitely bored he was 
with all this worldly and strange existence of 
ours, all the sacraments of baptism, commun- 
ion, nuptials ana burials, all the feast days and 
fast days following each other unendingly, 
year after year. The priest, strangely thin in 
his cassock without the chasuble, his uncov- 
ered hair hanging loosely in a casual and 
womanly way, stood facing the closed altar 
doors, dropping such low bows that his stole 
fell away from his chest and swept the floor, 
his voice raised in a sigh: 

“O Lord in Heaven, dispenser of life and 
death....” echoing in the wistful, repentant 
twilight, in the sorrowful emptiness. I quietly 
left the church and once again breathed the 
wintry air which had a promise of spring in 
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it, watching the darkening smoky sky. A beg- 
gar bowed his head of thick grey hair low before 
me with sham humility, his hand cupped 
ready to receive the five-kopek piece I would 
drop in it, but the moment he had closed his 
fingers tightly over it he looked up and gave 
me a sudden jolt with his watery, turquoise- 
blue eyes of an inveterate drunkard and his 
huge strawberry of a nose made up of three 
large, lumpy and porous strawberries. And oh, 
I felt such an agony of joy again: imagine, a 
three-lump, strawberry nose! 

I walked down Bolkhovskaya Street gaz- 
ing into the darkening sky, the silhouettes of 
the old roofs against the sky, and the incom- 
prehensible, soothing charm of these silhou- 
ettes tormented me. The roof of an old home— 
who has ever written of it? Lights went on 
in the streets, shop windows glowed warmly, 
black shapes walked the pavements, the skies 
turned a darker, deeper blue, the town grew 
sweeter and cosier.... Like a detective | fol- 
lowed first one of these shapes and then an- 
other, staring at their backs, at their overshoes, 
trying to understand, to capture something of 
them, to get right into them. I wanted to write! 
It is these roofs, these overshoes and backs 
we ought to write about, we should not write 
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“to struggle against arbitrary rule and vio- 
lence, to defend the downtrodden and destitute, 
to portray vivid characters, to paint embrac- 
ing pictures of the contemporary world, pub- 
lic sentiments and trends!” I quickened my 
steps, going down to the Orlik. Evening gave 
way to night, the gas light on the bridge was 
already burning brightly, and under that light 
stood a wretched sewerage cleaner with a 
bloated, pimply face and pale bleary eyes, his 
red bare feet in the snow, and nothing on him 
but a torn cotton shirt and short pink draw- 
ers. He stood reeling, his hands thrust inside 
his shirt, hugging himself, looking at me with 
dog’s eyes and shivering all over like a dog. 
“Your honourl Your honour!” he muttered 
woodenly. Thief-like I quickly seized and se- 
creted within myself my impression of him, and 
for that I thrust a whole ten-kopek piece at 
him.... What a horrible life! But was it really 
horrible? Perhaps “horror” was not the word 
for it at all, but something quite different? 
The other day I had thrust a five-kopek piece 
at another poor devil like that and cried naive- 
ly: “But it’s really horrible your living like 
this!” and you should have seen the sudden 
insolence, firmness and anger at my stupidity 
with which he threw back huskily: “There’s 
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nothing horrible about it, young man!” And 
once past the bridge, I saw the blinding lights 
of the plate glass window of a pork butcher’s 
on the ground floor of a large building. The 
window was so thronged with every conceiv- 
able sort of sausage and ham, you could hard- 
ly see the white, brilliant interior of the shop 
itself, also hung closely with sausages and 
hams. “Social contrasts!” I thought spitefully 
as though trying to sting someone, as I 
walked past bathed in the light and radiance 
shed by the window. I would go into the 
hackney-coachmen’s tea-room in Moskovskaya 
Street and sit there in the din, the stuffiness 
and steamy warmth, looking at the fleshy, 
purple faces, the red beards, and the rusty 
peeling tray before me with two white teapots 
on it, their lids tied to the handles with drip- 
ping strings. Do you think I was observing 
the people’s way of life? Not at all—only the 
tray, the dripping string! 


XI 


Sometimes J] walked towards the railway 
station. Beyond the triumphal arch the streets 
were plunged in darkness, in the murk of a 
small-town night. And then I saw a wretched 
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little provincial town, unbeknown, existing 
only in my fancy, but existing with such viv- 
idness as if my whole life had been spent in 
it. I saw its wide, snow-swept streets, hovels 
darkening in the snow, a tiny red light in one 
of the windows.... Enraptured, I kept saying 
to myself: that’s it, that’s it, that’s the way it 
should be written, just four words: snow, 
hovel, sanctuary lamp ... and nothing else! 
The cold wind blowing from the fields brought 
the shriek and hiss of steam-engines, and the 
delicious smell of coal that stirred you to the 
depths of your soul with a sensation of dis- 
tance and open spaces. ] saw the black shapes 
of droshkys rushing their fares along the 
street towards me, and I wondered if the Mos- 
cow mail train had come in. Indeed it had, for 
the station restaurant was hot and stuffy with 
people, lights, kitchen smells and samovars 
being kindled. The Tatar waiters rushed about 
with flying coat-tails, all of them bow-legged, 
dark-faced, with high cheek-bones, equine eye 
hollows and shaven, bluish skulls as round 
as cannon balls. There was a whole party 
of merchants at the big table, eating cold stur- 
geon with horse-radish: all of them members 
of the sect of ‘‘skoptsi” with large, solid fe- 
male faces the colour of saffron, narrow eyes, 
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greatcoats lined with foxskins.... The station 
bookstall always held a great fascination for 
me—and so I wandered round it like a rav- 
enous wolf, straining to see the titles on the 
yellow and grey backs of Suvorin’s editions. 
And all of this would rouse to such a pitch my 
everlasting yearning for travel and trains, de- 
velop it into such longing for her, with whom 
I could have been so ineffably happy travel- 
ling together, that I hurried out into the open, 
fell into a sledge and dashed back to town, 
to the office. Heartache and speed are always 
a wonderful combination! Sitting in the 
sledge, which jolted and dipped into the holes, 
I would look up and suddenly see that there 
was a moon in the sky, a pale face peeping 
whitely behind the dark blur of floating wintry 
clouds. How high in the sky and how indiffer- 
ent to everything it was! The clouds sailed 
along, revealing it for a moment and shroud- 
ing it again, but it did not care, it cared noth- 
ing for them. I kept my head thrown back 
until my neck began to hurt, I never took my 
eyes away from the moon, straining to under- 
stand what it resembled when the whole of it, 
gleaming, rolled free of the clouds. Was it the 
white mask of the dead? I knew it was lighted 
from within, but what was it made of? Paraf- 
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fin? Yes, yes, of course that was it! I must 
mention il like that somewhere. 

In the hall of the office I ran into Avilova, 
who, surprised and pleased, said to me: “Oh, 
how nice! Come to the concert with mel” She 
was dressed in something black and lacy, 
something lovely that made her look even 
smaller and slimmer, leaving her shoulders, 
arms and the gentle curve of her throat uncov- 
ered, she had been to the hair-dresser’s, her 
coiffure was perfect, her face was dusted with 
powder which made her eyes seem darker and 
brighter. I wrapped her fur coat round her 
shoulders, with difficulty checking my impulse 
to suddenly kiss this terribly close bare flesh 
and this fragrant, waved hair.... Well-known 
performers from the capital were giving a con- 
cert at the Club of the Nobility where the hall 
blazed with all its chandeliers. There was a 
beautiful soprano and a huge, dark baritone 
who, like all singers, was a striking figure of 
amazing fitness and the crudely magnificent 
power of a young stallion. He was dazzling 
in his enormous patent-leather shoes, his beau- 
tifully fitted dress-coat, white shirt front and 
white tie, with challenge and heroic valour in 
his thundering voice, virile and ominously 
insistent. She, withdrawing froin him or merg- 
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ing her song with his again, responded to 
him hurriedly, breaking in with tender re- 
proaches and complaints, with passionate sor- 
row and rapturous joy, laughing in hastily 
blissful grace notes.... 


XI 


I often woke up at the break of dawn. A 
glance at my watch told me it was not yet 
seven. I wanted dreadfully to dive under my 
blanket again and stay in my warm bed a 
little longer. The light in the room was cold- 
ly grey and the silence of the slumbering ho- 
tel was only disturbed by a very early sort of 
sound—the swish of the clothes brush and its 
knocks against coat buttons at the farther end 
of the corridor. But I was so frightened of 
wasting another day, so anxious to settle 
down to my writing as soon as possible, and 
really in earnest that day, that I pounced on 
the bell rope and sent an insistent, plaintive 
peal quavering down the corridor. How alien 
and disgusting it all was—this hotel, this 
erimy servant swishing the clothes brush, this 
miserable tin wash-stand which spurted a 
slanting jet of icy water into your face! How 
pathetic was my youthful gauntness in the thin 
night shirt, how sad the pigeon frozen into a 
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little ball on the coarse-grained snow of the 
window-ledge outside! My heart would sud- 
denly be aflame with a joyful and daring re- 
solve: to get out of here at once, that very 
day, back to Baturino to my own dear home! 
But when I had gulped down my tea and giv- 
en a semblance of tidiness to my few books 
on the battered little table which stood beside 
the wash-stand, pushed up against the door 
which led into the next room occupied by a 
faded, wistfully-beautiful woman with an eight- 
year-old child, I became engrossed in my usual 
early-morning occupation—that of preparing 
mvself for writing. straining to analyze 
what it was I had in me, searching within my- 
self for something that was on the point of 
becoming defined, of taking shape.... I waited 
for that moment, but now I was afraid that 
once again there would be nothing but this 
waiting, this growing excitement turning my 
hands icy-cold, and then utter despair and 
flight into the street, into the office. My 
thoughts became confused, my mind again 
tormenting me with its spontaneity, its desul- 
toriness, thronged with the most diverse feel- 
ings, thoughts and fancies.... The central 
theme was always myself, my personality, for 
if the truth be told I was not really interested 
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in others, no matter how keenly I studied 
them. Well then, I thought, perhaps I should 
simply write a story about myself. But how? 
Something like “Childhood, Boyhood?” Or 
simpler still: “I was born in such and such a 
place in such and such a year....” But, heav- 
ens. how dry, how paltry and how false! 
That’s not what I felt at all. Though I would 
be ashamed and embarrassed to say it, this 
is what I felt: I was born in the universe, in 
timelessness and infinity, where once upon a 
time a certain solar system was formed, then 
something called the sun and then the earth. ... 
But what did it mean? What did I know about 
all this except mere words? In the beginning the 
earth was a shimmering gaseous mass.... 
Then, after millions of years, this gas became 
a liquid, then the liquid hardened and, I think 
it was two million years later, protozoa ap- 
peared on the earth: algae and infusoria.... 
And then the invertebrates: worms and mol- 
lusca....And then amphibia.... And after the 
amphibia, monstrous reptiles.... And then 
some caveman or other and his discovery of 
fire.... After that came Chaldea, Assyria and 
Egvpt which I don’t remember doing anything 
except building pyramids and embalming 
mummies.... A certain Artaxerxes who or- 
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dered the scourge of the Hellespont.... Peri- 
cles and Aspasia, the battle of Thermopylae, 
the battle of Marathon.... However, long be- 
fore all this, there were those legendary times 
when Abraham arose with his flock and went 
into the promised land: “By faith Abraham, 
when he was called to go out into a place 
which he should after receive for an inherit- 
ance, obeved; and he went out, not knowing 
whither he went.” No, he knew not whither he 
went. And neither did I. “By faith....” Faith 
in what? The loving kindness of God’s will? 
“Not knowing whither he went.” No, he did 
know: towards happiness, that is, something 
that would give him joy and contentment, in 
other words, love, life.... But then this was 
the way I had always lived, too, living only 
for whatever inspired love and joy.... 

On the other side of the door behind my 
little table I could hear the voices of the 
woman and the child, I could hear the wash- 
stand pedal banging, water splashing, tea be- 
ing made, and the child being urged to eat: 
“Kostya, dear, do eat vour bun!” I] would get 
up and start pacing the floor. Now there was 
this dear little Kostya! When she had given 
him his breakfast, his mother usually went 
out till about noon. When she got back she 
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cooked something on her kerosene burner, 
gave the boy his dinner, and went out again. 
What agony it was to watch this little Kostya, 
who had become a sort of hotel child, wander- 
ing from room to room all day, peeping into 
the room of anyone who happened to be at 
home, timidly starting a conversation, trying 
to ingratiate himself with his host, to say 
something pleasing, but no one would listen 
to him and some would even chase him away 
muttering: “Off you go, my lad. Do leave me 
alone.” There was a little old lady in one of 
the rooms, a very grave and respectable wom- 
an, who considered herself above all the oth- 
er hotel guests, who walked down the corri- 
dor without vouchsafing anyone a look and 
who would very often, much too often, lock 
herself into the bath-room and noisily splash 
about. This lady owned a large, broad-backed 
pug dog, so overfed that there were rolls of 
fat at the back of its neck; it had goggling 
glassy eyes the colour of gooseberries, an ugly 
nose, obscenely dented in the middle, a lower 
jaw thrust forward conceitedly and contemp- 
tuously, and a tongue like a toad’s caught be- 
tween its two canine teeth. The dog usually 
wore the same expression which showed noth- 
ing but alert insolence, and yet it was extreme- 
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ly high-strung. And so, if little Kostya, driven 
out of someone’s room, happened to cross its 
path in the corridor, one would immediately 
hear the pug choking savagely, making a rat- 
tling and wheezing sound in its throat, quick- 
ly growing into a rage of indignation and 
ending in loud and furious barks which made 
Kostya break out into hysterical wails. 
Settling back in my chair again, I felt de- 
pressed with life’s wretchedness and its painful 
complexity in spite of all its banality. Now it 
was little Kostya I wanted to write about, or 
something of the sort. Take that elderly seam 
stress, for exainple, who had once stayed at 
Nikulina’s boarding-house for about a week, 
continually cutting something on the table 
heaped with snippings, putting the tacked 
pieces together and running them through on 
the sewing-machine. It was worth remember- 
ing the way she twisted and screwed up her 
large thin mouth to follow the course of her 
cutting scissors, how she enjoyed sitting down 
to tea and always tried to say something nice 
to Nikulina, to keep the conversation going, 
shamming animation while her large, work- 
worn hand went out absently, as it were, to the 
platter of sliced white bread, and her eyes 
darted sidelong glances at the glass jam dish. 
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And that lame girl on crutches I met the other 
day in Karachevskaya Street? All the lame 
and the hunchbacks walk with arrogance and 
defiance. But this girl came limping towards 
me shyly; she held a black crutch in each hand 
and supported her weight on them as she made 
her measured dips, jerking up her shoul- 
ders, the black crutch handles jutting out un- 
der her arm-pits. She looked at me intently. 
Her coat was short, like a child’s, her dark 
brown eyes were intelligent, pure and bright, 
like a child’s too, and yet with the wisdom of 
the world in them, a knowledge of its sorrows 
and mysteries.... Oh, the beauty of some of 
these unfortunate people, with their very 
souls reflected in their faces, in their eyes! 

I would again make an effort to concentrate 
in order to decide how to begin the de- 
scription of my life. How, indeed! After all, I 
really had to begin by saying something if 
not of the universe as such, where I had been 
born at a given moment, then at least of 
Russia. I had to give the reader some concep- 
tion of the country to which I belonged, of the 
world which brought me into being. But this 
was another thing I knew very little about. 
The ancient tribes of Slavs, the discord be- 
tween tliese tribes. The Slavs were known for 
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their tall stature, fair hair, bravery and hospi- 
tality, they worshipped the sun, thunder and 
lightning, revered wood and marsh goblins 
and mermaids, “in all, the forces and phenom. 
ena of nature....’ What else? Inviting the 
princes, the emissaries of Tsargrad at Prince 
Vladimir's, precipitating the dethroned god of 
thunder (Perun) into the Dnieper while the 
people wept.... Yaroslav the Wise, dissen- 
sions between his sons and grandsons.... I 
remembered Vsevolod of the Big Nest.... 
But what was much worse, I did not know a 
thing about contemporary Russial Of course 
there were the landowners, threatened with 
ruin, and the starving peasants, there were 
the rural officials, gendarmes, policemen and 
village priests who, according to the writers, 
were invariably burdened with large fami- 
lies.... What else? There was Orel, one of the 
oldest towns in Russia. At least I could have 
learned something of its life, its inhabitants, 
but what did I know? Its streets, droshkys, 
rutted snow, shops and signboards, signboards 
everywhere.... The archbishop, the gov- 
ernor... the colossal and handsome Rashev- 
sky, a police inspector of bestial cruelty.... 
There was Palitsin too, the glory of Orel, one 
of its pillars, one of those eminent oddities 
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Russia has been famous for since time imme- 
morial. He was old and highly born, a friend 
of Aksakov and Leskov, he lived in something 
that resembled an ancient Russian palace, the 
timber walls of his rooms hung with rare icons. 
He always wore a queer loose coat trimmed 
with coloured morocco, his hair was cut 
in an even bob, he was solid-faced, narrow- 
eyed, very sharp-witted and well-read, so they 
said.... But did I know anything else about 
this man Palitsin? No, not a thing! 

At this I suddenly felt indignant. After all, 
why did I have to know anyone or anything 
perfectly? Why could I not simply write about 
things as I knew them and felt about them? 
I would jump up again and start pacing the 
room, glad of my indignation, clutching at it as 
if therein lay my salvation. And all at once I 
would see before me the Svyatogor Monastery, 
where I had been in the spring. I saw the con- 
gregation of men from many parts standing 
before its walls on the shores of the Donets, 
the lay brother I had followed about the court- 
vard in a vain effort to talk him into putting 
me up for the night, the way he had shrugged 
and scuttled off, all of him streaming as he 
ran—arms, legs, hair and the skirts of his cas- 
sock—and what a slim, supple body he had, 
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the face of a freckled youngster, frightened 
green eves aud quite an exceptional wealth of 
fine, pale-gold hair in springy, fluffy curls.... 
Then I saw those spring days when I sailed 
down the Dnieper, a journey without end, it had 
seemed. Dawn in the steppe and then the hard 
train bench where |] had woken up, stiff and 
frozen with the hardness of my bed and the 
cold, and, fooking up, I had seen that nothing 
was visible through the white frozen windows, 
I could not tell where we were, and I had felt 
that this uncertainty was the most wonderful 
thing of all. My senses keen with early-mornu- 
ing alertness, I had jumped up, opened the win- 
dow and leaned out: the morning was white, 
shrouded in a thick white nist, it smelled of 
spring and mist, and as the train sped on it 
had flailed my hands and face with white 
wetness. 


XIV 


One day I oversiept for some unknown rea- 
son. And when I awoke I did not stir but re- 
mained gazing in front of me at the window, 
at the serene white light of a winter day, feel- 
ing unusually calm, unusually sober in my 
mind and spirit, and sensing a strange small- 
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ness and simplicity in all my surroundings. I 
remained thus for a long time, my room did 
not oppress me, I felt it was so much smaller 
than I and entirely separate from me. I got 
up, washed and dressed, made my customary 
obeisance before the small icon hanging on 
the headpost of my cheap iron bedstead—that 
same icon which, strangely enough, is hang- 
ing in my bedroom now, a smooth dark- 
green piece of wood hardened with time, orna- 
mented crudely in silver, the humps being the 
robes of the three angels at Abraham’s board, 
their markedly oriental, glazed faces eyeing 
me darkly from the round holes in tlic silver. 
This icon had been handed down from gener- 
ation to generation tin my mother’s family; it 
was her blessing to me as I set out on my 
journey into the world, leaving behind the 
somewhat ascetic life of my childhood, boy- 
hood, the first years of youth, and all that 
obscure and secretive period of my worldly 
existence which now seems to tne to have been 
quite exceptional, hallowed and fabulous, 
transformed with the years into a life apart, 
to which even I was a stranger.... Having 
inade my obecisance, I went out to buy some- 
thing I had thought of while lying in bed, On 
my way I remembered a dream I had the night 
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before. It was carnival week, I was staying 
with the Rostovtsevs again, and my father 
and I were in the circus watching a little 
group of black ponies, as many as six of them, 
come running out into the arena. They all 
wore small fancy saddles bright with copper 
and jingling bells, they were tightly bridled, 
their red velvet reins were tautly secured to 
the saddles, they arched back their thick, short 
necks, on which the trimmed manes stood up 
like a black brush, while red feathers stuck up 
from their forelocks. They kept time running 
round well abreast at a trot, their bells jingl- 
ing, their black heads inclined stubbornly and 
angrily, all of them perfectly matched in colour 
and size, all with the same broad flanks and 
short legs. They stopped short suddenly and 
obstinately, champing at their bits and shak- 
ing their feathers. The dress-coated trainer had 
to shout repeated commands and crack his 
whip again and again until at last he succeed- 
ed in making them fall on their knees and 
bow to the public, after which the band, sud- 
denly breaking out into a relieved and jolly 
gallop, sent them racing in a file round the 
arena, pursuing them as it were.... 1 went 
into the stationer’s and bought myself a thick 
copy-book with black oilcloth covers. When | 
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was back in my room, I sat drinking tea and 
thinking: “Enough. From now on I’ll just read 
and sometimes jot things down—different 
thoughts, feelings and observations, without 
any claims to anything ...” And, dipping my 
pen in the ink, I wrote on the front page 
neatly and clearly: Alexei Arsenyev. Notes. 
After that I sat still for a long time thinking 
what I should write down in the book. I 
smoked hard but I felt no torment, nothing but 
sadness and stillness. At last I began: 
“Prince N., the well-known disciple of Tol- 
stoi, called at the newspaper office and asked 
us to print his report on collections and expend- 
itures made in the cause of the starving in 
Tula. Short, rather fat. Strange soft Cauca- 
sian-looking top-boots, astrakhan cap, topcoat 
with lamb collar—all old and worn, but expen- 
sive and neat—soft grey shirt, belted with a 
leather thong, outlining his rounded stomach, 
and golden pince-nez. Very unassuming. But 
{ took an instant dislike to his imposing ap- 
pearance, his well-groomed milk-white face and 
cold eyes. I hated hii at once. I'm no disciple of 
Tolstoi’s of course, but anyway I’m not what 
everybody thinks of me. I want the world and 
the people in it to be beautiful, to inspire love 
and joy, and] hate anything that prevents this. 
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“IT was walking along Bolkhovskaya Street 
the other day and this is what I saw: the set- 
ting sun, the frosty skies clearing up in the 
west, and a pure evening light streaming 
from this green, transparent, cold sky, flooding 
the whole town; the strange wistfulness of this 
light cannot be expressed in words. And on 
the pavement stood an old organ-grinder, 
livid with cold in his tatters, and the frosty 
evening resounded with the flute-like whis- 
tling, trilling and wheezing of his decrepit 
organ, a romantic melody breaking through, 
a far away, old-fashioned foreign melody 
tearing at your soul with strange dreams and 
regrets. ... 

‘Wherever I go J am either horrified or hurt. 
Something I saw a fortnight ago is still vivid 
in my memory. It was evening too, but dark 
and overcast. I casually walked into a little 
old church, I saw the lights of candles flicker- 
ing in the darkness close to the pulpit, very 
low down, and coming closer I froze to the 
spot: three wax candles on the edge of a bier, 
shed their faint and melancholy light into the 
little pink coffin that was trimmed with paper 
lace on the sides, and illumined the dark, 
round-faced child lving in it. You might have 
thought he was asleep but for the porcelain 
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glaze on his face, the tinge of lilac on his 
round, closed eyelids and the triangle of his 
mouth, but for that infinitely calm, eternal 
alienation from everything in the world that 
was imprinted on his features. 

“IT wrote and published two stories, but every- 
thing in them is false and unpleasant. One 
is about some starving peasants, whom I have 
never seen and really cannot pity, the other 
follows the trite theme of a landowner faced 
with ruin which is equally unreal, whereas 
all I wanted to write about was the huge sil- 
very poplar growing in the front garden of 
Mr. R., a poor landowner, and the motion- 
less stuffed hawk which stands on the book- 
case in his study, spreading its speckled 
brown wings and staring down at you with 
its shining yellow glass eyes, staring, staring 
all the time. ... If I were to write of impover- 
ishment, I would only describe the romance 
of it. The poor fields, the poor ruins of a 
manor-house and garden, poor in servants, 
horses and hounds; the old men and women, 
that is, the “old masters” ending their days 
in the cramped back rooms, letting the young 
ones take the front—all this is sad and touch- 
ing. And I would like to describe what these 
“young masters” are like—illiterate idlers and 
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beggars, who still imagine that theirs is the 
true blue blood, theirs the highest and only 
class of gentlemen. Their caps, satin shirts, 
Cossack trousers and top-boots.... Drinking, 
smoking and bragging, whenever they get to- 
ecther. Drinking vodka out of fine old cham- 
pagne glasses. Loading their rifles with blanks 
to shoot out the lighted candles amid roars of 
laughter. A certain Mr. P., one of these 
“young gentlemen,” abandoned his ruined 
estate altogether and moved to a long-disused 
water-mill, and there he lived in a log cabin 
with his mistress, a peasant woman with 
hardly any nose at all. He slept with her on 
a plank bed spread with straw, or out “in the 
garden,” that is under an apple-tree beside the 
cabin. A bit of broken mirror hung from a 
branch of the apple-tree, reflecting the white 
clouds. For want of anything better to do he 
would sit and sling stones al the peasants’ 
ducks on the pool beside the mill, and every 
lime he hit the water the whole flock would 
whirl up and, making the most frightful noise, 
dart away across the pool. 

“Our former serf Gerasim, old and blind, 
walked like all other blind people with his face 
turned up as though he were listening while 
he felt his way along with his stick. He lived 
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in a little cottage on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage all by himself, with no one for company 
but a quail which beat about in its bast-woven 
cage, the top of its head worn bald from hit- 
ting it against the linen cover day alter day, 
trying to jump out. Blind though he was, Ge- 
rasim never missed a summer’s day to go out 
at dawn and catch quail, delighting in the way 
their calls were borne across the fields on the 
mellow breeze that wafted into his blind face. 
He used to say that there was nothing sweeter 
in the world than those thrilling moments 
when the quail, coming closer to the net, 
clucked at regular intervals louder, more pas- 
sionately, and more excitingly for the catcher. 
He was a true, genuine poet!” 


XV 


I did not feel like going to lunch at the of- 
fice. I went instead to a tavern in Moskov- 
skaya Street. I drank a few glasses of vodka 
and ate a herring, and as I looked at its flat- 
tened head on the dish I thought: I must jot 
this down too—‘‘the cheeks of the herring 
are mother-of-pearl.” After that I had some 
sizzling selyanka.* The place was quite crowd- 


* Selyanka—a highly flavoured dish of cabbage 
and fish, or sausage.—Tr. 
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ed, a smell of pancakes, fried fish and burn- 
ing fat hung in the low rcom; white-coated 
waiters ran about, dancing and bending back- 
wards, flinging their heads high, while the 
owner—the Russian spirit personified—fol- 
lowed each of them with a keen, slanting eye, 
as he stood behind his counter in a pictur- 
esque pose, acting the part he had practised so 
well of a stern and pious man. Little black 
nuns, who looked like jackdaws, their feet in 
heavy shoes with tabs, shuffled between the 
tables occupied by tradesmen, bowing low 
and silently holding out their little black books 
with silver braid crosses on the covers, and 
{he tradesmen, frowning, picked out the dirtiest 
kopeks from their purses. All this seemed a 
continuation of my dream, and I], feeling 
slightly heady with the vodka, the selyanka and 
my childhood memories, was on the verge of 
tears.... I went back to my hotel, lay down 
and fell asleep. I woke up in the twilight, filled 
with sorrow and vague repentance. I stood 
in front of the mirror, combing my hair, and 
noticed with displeasure that it was too long 
and much too artistic. I went to the barber’s. 
There I saw, swathed in white, a stocky man 
with a hairless scalp and jutting ears—a bat, 
on whose upper lip and checks the barber was 
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working up the lather to an amazing thickness 
and frothiness. Deftly removing all this white- 
ness with his razor, he soaped the face lightly 
once more and shaved it again, this time with 
careless, short upward jerks. The bat started 
up, straddle-legged, pulling his white wrap- 
ping along with him, he held it to his chest 
with one hand and washed his purple-red face 
with the other. 

“A whiff of eau-de-Cologne, sir?” the barber 
asked. 

“Go ahead,” said the bat. 

The scent spray hissed, and then the barber 
patted the bat’s moist cheeks lightly with a 
towel. 

“There you are, sir,” he said smartly, sweep- 
ing away the wrapper. The bat got up to re- 
veal a hideous appearance: a large big-eared 
skull, a broad, lean face the colour of red mo- 
rocco, the eyes in this clean-shaven face beam- 
ing like an infant’s, and a black hole for a 
niouth; he was short, broad-shouldered, with 
a spider-like short body and thin legs, as 
crooked as a Tatar’s. Slipping a tip into the 
barber’s hand, he put on a superb black over- 
coat and bowler hat, lighted a cigar, and 
walked out. The barber turned to me and said: 

“D’you know him? He's Yermakov, the mer- 
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chant, the richest man here. D’you know how 
much he usually tips me? Take a look!” 

He opened his fingers and showed me the 
money, saying with a cheerful laugh: “Two 
kopeks!” 

After that I went wandering through the 
town in my usual way. I saw a church and 
went in. From my loneliness and melancholy 
I had already got into the habit of going into 
churches. Inside it was warm and the brilliance 
of candles gave it a wistfully festive look: 
they burnt brightly in clusters in their tall 
candlesticks around the lectern on which lay 
a brass cross, inset with imitation rubies, and 
in front of which stood the priests and deacons 
intoning plaintively: “Our homage to Your 
cross we bring, O Lord in heaven.” In the 
dusk beside the door stood a large old man in 
a long cloth coat and leather overshoes; a 
inan as strong and rugged as an old horse, 
who seconded the priests in a stern drone for 
general edification it seemed. And in the crowd 
close to the lectern stood an old pilgrim, 
bathed in the warm, golden light of the 
candles. He was ascetically gaunt, his face— 
dark and finely drawn like an ancient icon— 
was almost hidden by the strands of his long, 
dark womanish hair, hanging down his cheeks 
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with pristine chasteness. He held a tall wooden 
staff, polished to a sheen through long 
years of use, firmly in his left hand, and a 
black leather bag was hitched on his back. He 
stood apart, immobile, estranged from every- 
one. I looked at him and once again tears 
welled up in my eyes, and awareness of my 
country, of Russia, with all its ancient dark- 
ness, overwhelined me _ nostalgically and 
mournfully. Someone tapped me lightly on the 
shoulder with a candle, I turned round and 
saw a bent old woman in a cloak and shawl, 
one good tooth sticking out of her naked 
gums. ‘For the cross, my dear.” Eager to ob- 
lige, I took the candle from her cold, dead 
hand with its bluish finger-nails, stepped to- 
wards the blinding candlestick, awkwardly 
and ashamed of my awkwardness somehow 
managed to stand the candle among the 
others, and suddenly thought: “I'll go away.” 
Stepping back from the lectern and bowing to 
the cross, I quickly and quietly walked to- 
wards the darkness of the door, leaving behind 
me the lovely cosy light and warmth of the 
church. Sullen darkness and a moaning wind 
awaited me outside. “I’m going,’ I said to 
myself, putting on my hat, and suddenly re- 
solving to go to Smolensk. 
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Why Smolensk? It was my old dream of the 
Bryansk woods, of Bryansk outlaws.... | 
came to a tavern in a side street and went in. 
At one of the tables sat a nasty sort of chap, 
who yelled a song as he sprawled across the 
table, pretending to be drunk and acting the 
role the Russians love so much of maudlin de- 
light in their own ruin. “By a fatal mistake I 
got locked into chains!” he bawled. He was 
watched with disgust by the man sitting at the 
next table, his head thrown back and black 
moustache straggling; a thief he must have 
been, judging by his long neck and the sharp, 
large and mobile Adam’s apple, working under 
the thin skin. A tall, tipsy woman, who was 
evidently a laundress, in a shabby dress that 
clung to her skinny legs, stood swaying by the 
bar: she was trying to prove someone's base- 
ness to the bartender, stressing her words by 
slapping down her hand, the fingers gleaming 
glassily from so much washing. A glass of 
vodka stood before her; she would pick it up 
and hold it without drinking, then put it down 
again and go on with her tirade, banging on 
the counter. I wanted some beer, but the air 
was too dank and foul, the light of the lamp 
was too wretched, and melting snow, seeping 
into some dirty rags rotting on the sills of the 
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small frozen windows, dripped down on the 
AOOT. ex 

Unfortunately, Avilova was entertaining 
some guests in the dining-room. “Oh, it’s our 
dear poet!” she said. “Do you know everyone?” 
I kissed her hand and was presented to the 
guests. Next to her sat an old, wrinkled gen- 
tleman, dressed in a black morning-coat with 
a white silk waistcoat; his well-trimmed 
moustache was dyed brown and a brown wig 
covered his bald pate. He got up smartly and 
bowed with great courtesy and a nimbleness 
amazing for his age. The skirts of his morning- 
coat were edged with black braid, something 
{ have always liked, I envied others who had 
such coats and dreamed of having one myself. 
Next to him sat a lady who carried on an un- 
stemmed and very clever flow of talk; she 
offered me her solid, plump hand with the 
ragged imprint of the seam of her glove show- 
ing on its glossy cushioned surface, holding it 
as if it were a seal’s fin. She talked well, 
hastily and somewhat breathlessly; she had 
no neck at all, she was rather fat, especially 
behind, about the arm-pits, her waistline was 
rounded and hardened like stone, gripped by 
her corset; she wore a smoky-grey fur round 
her shoulders, and its smell, mingling with the 
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sweet smell of her perfume, her wool dress 
and her warm body, was very musty. 

At ten the gttests rose to go; they said a lot 
of pleasant things to their hostess and leit. 

“Oh, what a relief!” Avilova said with a 
happy laugh. “Let’s go and sit in my room. 
We ought to open the window here.... But, 
iny dear, what is the matter with you>” she 
said with tender reproach, stretching both her 
hands out to me. 

I pressed them and said: 

“I’m going tomorrow.... 

She threw me a frightened look: 

“Where to?” 

“To Smolensk.” 

“What for?” 

“T just can’t go on like this....’ 

“But why Smolensk? Let’s sit down.... 1 
don’t understand a thing.” 

We sat down on the sofa which had a sum- 
iner loose cover of striped ticking on it. 

“Now this ticking here,” I said. “It’s like 
ihe covers in a railway carriage. I can't even 
look at the material calmly, I want to go so 
badly.” 

She settled back deeper on the sofa and |] 
saw her legs before me. 


” 
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“But why Smolensk of all places?’ she 
asked, looking at me with puzzled eyes. 

“And then to Vitebsk, to Polotsk....” 

“What for?” 

“T don’t know. First of all, I love the sound 
of the names: Smolensk, Vitebsk, Polotsk.” 

“No, but seriously?” 

“T am serious. Don’t you know how wonder- 
ful some words sound? Smolensk was always 
being burnt down in the old days, it was al- 
ways being besieged.... I actually feel bound 
to it in some way; you know, once upon a time 
some ancient documents belonging to our an- 
cestors perished in one of those horrible fires, 
and as a result we lost some important rights 
of inheritance and some privileges... .” 

“Goodness, what next! Do you miss her very 
much? Doesn’t she write to you?” 

“No, she doesn’t, but that’s beside the point. 
Life in Orel as a whole goes against my grain. 
‘The wandering deer knows his grazing 
ground....’ My literary attempts are quite 
hopeless, too. I sit there the whole morning 
through, and there’s nothing but drivel in my 
head, as if I were mad. And what keeps me 
alive? You know, at home in Baturino there’s 
a shopkeeper’s daughter who has given up 
all hope of ever getting married, and so she is 
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only kept alive by her shrewd and malevolent 
perspicacity. That's the way it is with me, 
too.” 

“What a child you are,’ she said gently, 
and stroked my hair. 

“It’s only the lowest organisms that develop 
quickly,” I said. ‘And then, who isn't a child? 
Once | travelled up to Orel with a member of 
the Yeletsk District Court, a respectable, serious 
man, who looked like the King of Spades. ... 
He sat there reading the New Times, and then 
he got up, left the compartment and vanished. 
It worried me, and so I went out too, and 
opened the door on to the platform at the end 
of the carriage. He neither saw nor heard me 
against the roar of the train, and what do you 
think he was up to? He was dancing a jig, 
doing the most intricate steps with his feet in 
time to the wheels.” 

She looked into my eyes, and suddenly said 
softly, meaningfully: 

“Would you like to come to Moscow with 
me?” 

A thrill of terror ran through me, I blushed, 
stammered and mumbled my refusal and iny 
thanks.... To this day I recall that moment 
with the anguish of a great loss. 
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XVI 


The following night I was already on my 
way, travelling in a bleak third-class compart- 
ment. I was all alone, it even frightened me a 
little. The dim light of a lantern quivered dis- 
mally, wavering across the wooden benches. I 
stoodinfrontof the black window—raw, chilly 
air coming in through its invisible chinks 
—and, shielding my face from the light with 
my hands, I stared tensely into the night, into 
the forests. Thousands of fiery red bees 
swarmed past, they flew and broke apart and 
mingled with the chill of winter, in which there 
was a smell of incense and the wood burning in 
the engine. How enchantingly dark, majestic 
and stern was the forest at night. The endless 
narrow road cut through the woods, the great, 
dark ghosts of century-old pines thronging it 
on both sides in closed ranks. The lighted rec- 
tangles of the windows fell slantwise on the 
white snow-drifts along the line, telegraph 
poles flashed past from time to time, and above 
and beyond all was steeped in darkness and 
mystery. 

Next morning I woke up suddenly with an 
access of vigour: all was quiet and light, the 
train had stopped, we had reached Smolensk, 
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a large station. I jumped out of the train and 
greedily gulped the fresh air. Close to the sta- 
tion building a crowd of people stood round 
something in a close ring. I hurried up: it was 
a wild boar, killed in the hunt, huge and pow- 
erful, stiff and frozen through, frightfully 
rough even to look at, its whole body spiky 
with the long, grey needles of its thick bris- 
tles powdered with dry snow; it had little pig’s 
eyes and two white fangs jutting from its 
tightly clenched mouth. “Shall I stay?” J 
wondered. ‘No, on to Vitebsk!” 

I] arrived there on a frosty, clear evening. 
Everything was deep in snow, silent, clean 
and virginal, the town struck me as ancient 
and foreign with its tall houses, merging into 
their pointed roofs, with their small windows 
and rough semicircular gates, cut deeply into 
the ground floor. Now and then I came across 
some old Jews in long frock-coats, white stock- 
ings and laced boots, with sideburns which 
looked like twisted hollow sheep’s horns, 
bloodless faces and sadly questioning black 
eyes. The principal street was the promenade 
—a dense throng of plump girls dressed up 
with the showiness of provincial Jews in thick 
velvet coats, pale blue, mauve or garnet red, 
moved slowly along the pavements. They were 
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followed at a discreet distance by young men 
who, though wearing bowlers, still kept their 
long sideburns; there was a maidenly softness 
and roundness in the oriental beauty of their 
faces with the silky young growth on their 
cheeks, and their languid doe’s eyes.... I 
walked as though spellbound in this crowd, in 
this town which seemed so ancient to me in 
all its beautiful novelty. 

It grew darker; I came to a square with a 
yellow Roman-Catholic church, two belfries 
towering up in the centre. I walked in and saw 
rows of benches in the half-light, and up in 
front a semicircle of little lights on the com- 
munion table. And all at once I heard the slow 
and pensive sounds of the organ overhead, 
flowing smoothly and softly, gaining volume, 
growing higher, harsh and metallic; there was 
a quavering and grinding noise as though the 
sounds were fighting free of something that 
was smothering them, and, suddenly, they tore 
away and swelled in glorious, heavenly can- 
ticle. In front of me, where the lights were 
flickering, a muttering rose and fell, voices in- 
toned in Latin with a nasal twang. In the dusk 
I made out some armour-clad figures on ped- 
estals, ranged like black ghosts on both sides 
of the stone pillars that vanished into the 
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darkness overhead. High above the altar a 
large stained-glass window was glunily fad- 
ing away.... 


XVII 


That same night I left for Petersburg. When 
I walked out cf the church, I went back to- 
wards the station to take the train to Polotsk. 
I wanted to settle down there in some old ho- 
tel; I don’t know why, but I wanted to live 
there a while in complete solitude. The Polotsk 
train was to leave late that night. The station 
was empty and dark. The restaurant was light- 
ed by a single sleepy lamp on the counter, 
the wall clock ticked with such long pauses, it 
seemed that time itself was coming to an end. 
I sat there for ages all alone in the heavy si- 
lence. At last there came the smell of a samo- 
var being kindled; the station began to come 
to life and light; I got up quickly and without 
knowing what I was doing, bought a ticket for 
Petersburg. 

There, at the Vitebsk railway station, in that 
endless waiting for the train to Polotsk, I had 
felt my frightening estrangement from every- 
thing about me, I had felt amazed and puzzled 
— what was all this, and why, why was I there 
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among it? There was the silent, dusky restau- 
rant with the lamp burning drowsily on the 
counter, the gloomy expanse of the dining- 
room, its width and height, the table which 
took up most of the floor in the centre, laid 
with the banality of all railway stations, the 
old sleepy waiter with a bent back and limp, 
badly cut coat-tails, who crawled out from be- 
hind the counter, sagging on his legs, when 
the spicy smell of the samovar kindlings float- 
ed into the room, and with the resentful clum- 
siness of the old began to climb up on the 
chairs. ranged along the walls, and, with shak- 
ing hands, light the wall bracket lamps in 
their pearly glass globes.... Then there was 
the tall gendarme officer who, jingling his 
spurs disdainfully, walked through the restau- 
rant out ta the platform, and the slit in his 
floor-length army coat reminded me of the tail 
of an expensive stallion. What was the mean- 
ing of it? Why? What for? And there was 
nothing to compare with the freshness of the 
cold, snowy night which the officer let into 
the room as he opened the door to go out. 
That was when | came out of my bemused 
state and suddenly and inexplicably decided 
to go to Petersburg. 

Wintry rain was falling in Polotsk, the 
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streets were wet and wretched. I only looked 
in between trains and was glad of my disap- 
pointment. As I travelled on, I wrote down: 
“An endless day. Endless snow-clad, wooded 
country. Nothing but the bleakness of sky and 
snow outside. When the train enters a dense 
forest it grows dark inside, and then it comes 
out into the dismal expanse of snow-clad plain 
again, and you can see on the far horizon 
above the mass of forests, something dimly 
leaden, hanging low in the sky. All the sta- 
tions are built of timber.... It’s the North!” 

Petersburg seemed like the extreme north 
to me. The driver rushed me in the gathering 
blizzard through streets that impressed me 
with their unusual harmony and_ similarity 
towards Ligovka and the Nikolavevsky Sta- 
tion. It was only two in the afternoon, but the 
round clock in the conventional bulk of the 
Station building was already alight and shin- 
ing through the blizzard. I stopped just before 
it, on the other side of the Ligovka which goes 
along the canal. It was horrible there—wood- 
yards, droshky-drivers’ quarters, tea-rooms, 
taverns and beer-shops. I sat for a long time 
without taking off my overcoat in the hotel, 
recommended to me by the driver, and gazed 
down from the height of the sixth floor through 
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the hopelessly dismal! window into the twilit 
turbidness of snow, my head reeling with fa- 
tigue after my journeyin the rocking train. So 
this was Petersburg! I felt it very forcibly: I 
was in this city, hemmed in with its dark and 
ominous grandeur. The room was very hot 
and stuffy with the smell of the old woollen 
draperies and matching sofa cover, and with 
a strong stench of that reddish stuff they pol- 
ish the floors with in cheap hotels. J left the 
room and ran down the steep staircase. Out 
in the street the impenetrable, whirling snow 
dealt me an icy blow. I got hold of a sledge 
I had glimpsed through the blizzard and flew 
to the Finland Station to get the feel of the 
border. There I fast got drunk, and suddenly 
sent her a telegram: “Arriving the day after 
tomorrow.” 

Moscow, huge, old, and teeming with life, 
welcomed me with brilliant spring sunshine, 
melting snows, streams and puddles, the roar 
and clamour of the horse-drawn street cars, 
the noisy confusion of pedestrians and vehi- 
cles, an amazing number of carriers’ sledges, 
lieavily loaded with goods, dirty, narrow 
streets, the Kremlin, looking like a popular 
print with its palaces and buildings, and the 
golden domes of the cathedrals shining in a 
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cluster. J] marvelled at St. Basil’s, I went into 
the Kremlin cathedrals, and had lunch at Ye- 
gorov's famous restaurant in Okhotny Ryad. 
It was wonderful there: downstairs it was some- 
what drab and noisy with trading common- 
ers, but in the two low rooms upstairs it was 
clean, quiet and decorous—even smoking was 
prohibited—very cosy with the sun peeping 
into the little windows from the yard, and 
with a trilling canary in a cage; a sanctuary 
lamp glimmered whitely in a corner; the top 
half of one of the walls was taken up by a 
dark picture, covered with a tan varnish: it 
showed a scaly roof curving upwards, a 
long terrace and on it some unnaturally large 
figures of yellow-faced Chinese, drinking tea 
—they wore golden robes and green hats 
which looked like the shades of cheap lamps. 
Inthe evening of the same day I left Moscow. 

In our town the sledges had already been 
replaced by carriages, the station was swept 
by a raging wind from the Sea of Azov. She 
was waiting for me on the platform, which 
was dry and cleared of its burden of snow. 
The wind tore at her spring hat and made it 
difficult for her to see. I saw her from afar— 
she looked lost, screwing up her eyes in the 
wind as she tried to catch sight of me in one 
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of the moving carriages. There was that touch- 
ing and pathetic something in her which al- 
ways strikes us in our dear ones after a sepa- 
ration. She had grown thinner, her clothes 
were quiet. When I leapt down from the train, 
she tried to free her lips from the veil she 
wore tied under her chin, but she could not do 
it, and kissed me through it awkwardly, 
turning deathly pale. 

During the drive she silently bent her head 
in the face of the wind and only repeated sev- 
eral times in a bitter, flat voice: 

“What were you doing to me, what were you 
doing to ine!” 

And then she said in the same flat voice: 

“Are you going to the hotel? I'll come with 
you.” 

When we were inside the room—a large one 
on the second floor with an anteroom—she sat 
down on the sofa and watched the porter stu- 
pidly dumping my suitcase in the middle of the 
room on the carpet. He then asked me if there 
was anything else I wanted. 

“No, nothing,” she said for me. ‘You may 
go.” And began to unpin her hat. 

“Why are you so silent? Why don’t you say 
something?” she asked nonchalantly, tight- 
ening her quivering lips. 
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I knelt down before her, hugged her knees, 
kissed them through the cloth and wept. She 
lifted my head, and once again I felt her dear, 
unutterably sweet lips on mine, and heard our 
tremulous hearts dying to a blissful stand- 
still. I jumped up, turned the key in the door, 
with icy hands drew the white puffed-up cur- 
tains down on the windows—outside a black, 
leafless tree swayed in the wind, and a rook 
screamed in alarm and swung on a branch 
drunkenly.... 

“All Father asks is that we put off our wed- 
ding for six months,” she said to me softly 
afterwards, as she lay languidly resting. 
“Wait, my life is yours now anyway, it’s 
yours completely, to do with as you like.” 

There were tall white candles on the dress- 
ing-table, the stiff curtains gleamed a lustre- 
less white, and the strange patterns of the 
plaster ornament looked down on us from the 
chalk-white ceiling. 


XVI 


We went to a town in the Ukraine where 
my brother Georgy had moved from Kharkov 
to take charge of the Rural Board statistics 
effice, and where both of us were to work. Pas- 
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sion Week and Easter we spent at Baturino. 
My mother and sister adored her, my father 
addressed her fondly, and willingly gave her 
his hand to kiss in the mornings, and only my 
brother Nikolai was reserved and over-polite 
to her. She was quietly and timidly happy 
with the novelty of being a part of our family, 
our house, estate, my room where I had spent 
my youth and which now seemed beautiful 
and touching to her, my books which she 
looked through in that room with timorous 
joy. And then we left. 

One night going to Orel. Changing to the 
Kharkov train at dawn. On a sunny morning 
we stood in the corridor of the train in front 
of a hot window. 

“How very strange, I've never been any- 
where except Orel and Lipetsk,” she said. “Is 
Kursk next? It’s the South to me already.” 

“Yes, and to me too.” 

“Are we going to have lunch at Kursk? Do 
you know, I’ve never had lunch in a station 
restaurant... .” 

After Kursk, the farther we went, the 
warmer and prettier the country became. 
Grass was already lush on the banks of the 
line, there were flowers and white butterflies, 
and the butterflies meant summer. 
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“Tt will be awfully hot there in the sum- 
mer!” she said smiling. 

“My brother says the town itself is a gar- 
den.” 

“Yes, the Ukraine. I would never have 
guessed.... Look, look what huge poplars! 
And quite green too! Why so many windmills?” 

“Windpumps, not windmills. We'll be ableto 
see the chalk hills now, and then Belgorod.” 

“T understand you now. I couldn’t endure 
it either, living in the North without this 
wealth of sunshine.” 

I pulled down the window. The sunny wind 
blew in warmly, the engine smoke smelt of 
coal and brought with it a whiff of the South. 
She half-closed her eyes, the sun moved over 
her face in hot streaks, over the dark young 
hair fluttering about her forehead, and over 
her simple cotton frock, dazzling it blinding- 
ly and warming it. 

The valleys near Belgorod wore the unpre- 
tentious sweetness of joyfully blossoming 
cherry orchards and whitewashed cottages. At 
Belgorod Station, there was the cooing patter 
of Ukrainian women selling rolls. 

She bought some, hageling over the price, 
enjoying her domesticity and her use of 
Ukrainian words. 
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We changed trains again at Kharkov that 
night. 

It was dawn when we arrived. 

She was asleep. The candles in the carriage 
were burning low, in the steppe it was still 
night, a dark half-light rather, but beyond it 
lay a distant, low, greenish line of the secret- 
ly breaking day. How unlike ours was this 
country, this bare, boundless plain with its 
humped burial mounds. A slumbering halt 
flashed past—not a shrub, nor a tree beside 
it, and the stone cottage itself looked bare and 
bluish-white in this mysteriously breaking 
day.... How dismal were the little stations 
liere! 

Now day was seeping into the train as well. 
Dusk lay close to the floor, but higher up it 
was half-light. In her sleep she hid her head 
under the pillow and drew up her legs. Softly, 
I covered her with the old silk shawl my 
mother had given her. 


XIX 


The station was on the outskirts of the town, 
in a broad valley. It was small and pleasant 
with smiling waiters, soft-spoken porters and 
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benevolent drivers sitting on the boxes of their 
capacious coaches, drawn by a pair of horses. 

The town, lush with gardens, with a cathc- 
dral on a cliff, looked down from its moun- 
tain-top to East and South. In the eastern 
valley there wasasolitary steep hill, crowned 
with an ancicnt monastery, beyond it all 
was green, rolling plain, the valley gradually 
merging into the steppe. In the south, beyond 
the river and its bright meadows, the vista 
vanished in the dazzling sunlight. 

Many of the town streets seemed cramped 
by the gardens that hemmed them in and the 
poplars growing in rows along the wooden 
walks where you could often meet a haughty, 
big-breasted wench, her skirt clinging tightiy 
to her hips, a heavy yoke with a couple of 
pails on her shoulder. We admired the poplars 
which were extraordinarily tall and powerful; 
it was May, thunderstorms and heavy rains 
were not infrequent, and the firm green leaves 
were shiny, and gave out a fresh, pitchy fra- 
prance. The spring was always bright and 
cheerful here, the summer sultry, the autumn 
long and clear, and the winter mild with 
moist breezes, charming with the muffled tin- 
pling of tiny bells, hung on the bow shafts of 
the sledges. 
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We took a house in one of these streets. Ko- 
vanko, our landlord, a large, bronzed old man 
with bobbed grey hair, was quite an estate 
owner: he had a house, a lodge, and a garden. 
He lived in the lodge, while the house—white- 
washed and shady from the garden just behind 
it, with a large glassed-in verandah running 
across the front—he leased to us. He had a job 
somewhere, and when he came home from 
work he had a good dinner, a nap, and then 
without bothering to dress sat in front of the 
open window smoking his pipe and humming 
songs. 

The rooms in the house were low and plain. 
There was a very old chest in the corridor, cov- 
ered with a piece of unbleached cloth hem- 
stitched with coloured thread. We had a young 
Cossack girl for a servant, whose beauty had 
something Nogaian in it. 

My brother had grown even nicer and kind- 
er. My hopes were justified; he and Leka 
soon became the closest of friends; whenever 
I quarrelled with her or with him, they always 
took each other’s side. 

Our circle of friends and colleagues (doc- 
tors, lawyers and Board officers) was like my 
brother’s Kharkov circle. I fell into their ways 
easily and was very glad to see Lecntovich 
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and Vaghin, who had also moved there from 
Kharkov. The only thing which made this 
circle different from the Kharkov one was that 
it was made up of people of more moderate 
views, who maintained an almost urban mode 
of life with its small-town prosperity, and were 
sociable not only with anyone coming from 
another town, but even with the local chief of 
police. 

Our social gatherings were mostly held in 
the house of one of the Rural Board members. 
He owned five thousand acres of land and ten 
thousand sheep, his house was rich and hos- 
pitable, maintained solely for the sake of his 
family, while he himself was a small, modest 
and poorly dressed man who had been to 
Yakutsk in his time, and who looked like a 
sorry guest in his own home. 


XX 


There was an old stone well in our yard; 
two white acacias grew in front of the lodge, 
and beside the porch of the house a chestnut- 
tree flung up its dark crown shadowing the 
right side of the verandah. By about seven in 
the morning, all this would already be hot, 
bright and sunny, resounding with the monot- 
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onous, worried calls of the hens from the 
poultry yard, but in the house, especially in 
the back rooms which faced the garden, it 
would still be cool, and the bedroom where she 
stood splashing in front of the wash-stand in 
her little Tatar slippers, her breasts taut with 
cold, smelt of fresh water and toilet soap. In 
embarrassment, she would turn her wet face 
to me, with soap on her neck underneath her 
hair, stamp her foot and say: “Go away!” After 
that the fragrance of freshly made tea came 
from the room opening on to the verandah; 
the Cossack girl was busy there, her steel-shod 
heels tapping smartly; she wore her half-boots 
on her bare feet, her ankles were as slim as a 
thoroughbred filly’s, and gleamed below her 
skirt with an oriental sheen; her rounded neck 
with its amber necklace gleamed too, her face 
framed in black hair was animated and sensi- 
tive, her slanting eyes flashed eagerly, and 
her hips swung with every movement she 
made. 

My brother appeared at breakfast with a 
cigarette in his fingers, with Father’s smile 
and manner: short and running to fat he did not 
look like Father, but he had inherited something 
of his patrician manner; he affected elegant 
clothes, held his cigarette and crossed his legs 
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in a very stylish way now. There had been a 
time when everyone had firmly believed his fu- 
ture would be brilliant; he had been convinced 
of it too, but now he was perfectly satisfied 
with the position he held in this remote Ukrain- 
ian town. He appeared at breakfast with a 
twinkle in his eve: he felt perfectly fit and 
strong—we madeup his family which he loved 
dearly, and his daily attendance at the office, 
where, as in Kharkov, most of the time was 
passed in smoking and chatting, was a plea- 
sure to him. And when, breakfast over, she 
joined us, all ready to go, dressed with summer 
gaiety, he beamed all over and kissed her hand. 

We walked past beautiful poplars, shining 
richly in the sun, along the hot wooden walks 
close to the heated walls of the houses and 
sun-warmed gardens; her pale silk parasol 
swelled roundly against the deep-blue sky. We 
liad to cross a parched square and go into the 
yellow Board building. Downstairs it smelt 
of the caretakers’ top-boots and the leaf tobac- 
co they smoked. All sorts of secretaries and 
clerks in black lustring coats—a cunning 
breed and much experienced for all their ap- 
parent simplicity—hurried busily up and down 
the stairs with papers in their hands and a 
Ukrainian way of inclining their heads. We 
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would go past the staircase into the depths of 
the first floor to the low rooms taken up by our 
section—a very nice place because of the peo- 
ple who worked there—bright and animated 
intellectuals casual in manner and dress. It 
seemed strange to see her in these rooms, 
sorting various questionnaires which she put 
into envelopes ready for dispatch to the rural 
districts. 

At noon the caretakers served us tea in 
cheap glasses with slices of lemon on cheap 
saucers, and at first the impersonal touch in 
all this actually gave me a certain pleasure. 
And then all our friends from the other sec- 
tions would come in for a chat and a smoke. 
Sulima, the Board's secretary, would be there 
too. He was a handsome, somewhat round- 
shouldered man in gold-rimmed glasses, with 
a velvety sheen to his magnificently black hair 
and beard. He had a soft, ingratiating walk, 
an ingratiating smile, and the same manner 
of talking; he always had a smile on his face 
and always affected this softness and gra- 
ciousness; he was very much the aesthete, he 
called the monastery crowning the hil! in the 
valley ‘‘a frozen chord.” He often came in, and 
the glances he gave her became more and more 
benign and mysterious; walking up to her 
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desk, he would bow low over her hands, look 
up at her and, smiling sweetly, gently say: 
“And what are you sending out now?” At this 
she would pull herself up and try to make her 
reply as charming and candid as possible. It 
did not worry me at all, I was now immune to 
jealousy. 

Once again, with no effort on mv part, I 
came to hold a unique position in the office, 
the same as I had in Orel, and as a worker 
I was looked upon with kindly mockery. I sat 
there compiling reports in a leisurely way, 
calculating the amount of tobacco or sugar- 
beet planted in such and such a volost¢ of such 
and such an uwyezd, noting the measures taken 
there to combat beetles harmful to this crop, 
or sometimes I would just sit and read a book, 
taking no heed of the conversation about me. 
I enjoyed having my own desk and the fact 
that I could order any quantity of new nibs, 
pencils and excellent writing paper from the 
office stores. 

We worked till two in the afternoon. Then 
my brother would get up from his chair and 
call out with a smile: “Break up the meeting!” 
and everyone would eagerly rush to get their 
summer caps or hats. We would pour out into 
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the bright square in a crowd, shake each oth- 
er’s hands, and go our different ways, swing- 
ing our canes. 


XXI 


Until about five the town was deserted, the 
gardens lay baking in the sun. My brother 
slept, while we two just lolled on her large 
bed. The sun moving round the house shone 
into the bedroom windows through the pale- 
green foliage of the trees in the garden, which 
was reflected in the mirror over the wash- 
stand. Gogol had been a student in this town, 
and had known all the neighbouring dis- 
tricts—Mirgorod, Yanovshchina, Shishaki, Ya- 
reski. We often recited, laughing: “How de- 
lightful, how resplendent, a summer day in 
the Ukraine!” 

“It’s too hot, anyway,” she said, sighing 
happily and turning over on her stomach. 
“And all these flies! How does it go on about 
the vegetable gardens?” 

“The emeralds, topazes, rubies of those 
ethereal insects scattering over the many-col- 
oured vegetable patches.” 

“There’s magic beauty in it!” she sighed. 
“I'd love to see Mirgorod. We really must go 
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there one day, mustn’t we? Please, let's go! 
But what a queer man he was, how disagree- 
able. He was never in love with anyone, not 
even in his youth....” 

“True, the only senseless thing he did in 
alt his youth was take that trip to Lyubek.” 

“Like yours to Petersburg.... Why are 
you so fond of travel?” 

“And why are you so fond of getting let- 
ters?” 

“But who ever writes to me now?” 

“You like getting them anyway. We're all 
of us for ever waiting for something pleasant 
or interesting to happen, dreaming of some 
happy surprise, of some adventure. Well, that’s 
the lure of travel. And then, the feeling of free- 
dom, release, the novelty which always puts 
you in a holiday mood and heightens your en- 
joyment of life! That’s just what all of us 
want, what we seek in every strong emotion.” 

“Yes, it’s quite true.” 

“You talk of Petersburg. If you only knew 
how horrible it was, and how instantly I real- 
ized, once and for all, that I belonged to the 
South, body and soul. Gogol once wrote from 
Italy: ‘Petersburg, snow, scoundrels, the of- 
fice—all this I dreamed of: when I awoke I 
found I was at home.’ And I, too, woke up here. 
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keen eye and, soaring up again, vanished in 
the bright green of the trees, lacy now 
against the afternoon sky. 

“Now, tell me something else,” she said. 
“Tell me, shall we ever go to the Criinca? If 
you only knew my dreams! I dream that you'd 
write a story—I think you'd write it beauti- 
fully—and then we’d have some money, we 
could take a holiday.... Why have vou given 
up writing? You’re a wastrel, really, squan- 
dering your talents!” 

“You know there used to be some Cossacks 
once called ‘roamers’ because they roamed. 
Well, I suppose I’m a ‘roamer’ too. ‘The Lord 
makes noblemen of some and homeless beg- 
gars of the others....” What I like best in Go- 
gol is his notebook: ‘A steppe gull with a 
bracket-shaped crest soared up from the road. 
A barrier across the whole road, green 
with holy thistle, and beyond it nothing but 
the boundless plain.... Sunflowers over the 
wattle fences and ditches, the thatched fore- 
roof of a freshly whitewashed cottage, and a line 
of red painted round the pretty window. You 
are the ancient root of Russia, where feeling 
is more genuine and Slav nature softer!” 

She listened keenly, and then she suddenly 
said: 
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“Tell me, why did you read me that part in 
Goethe? The part where he left Friederice and 
suddenly, in his imagination, saw a horseman 
riding somewhere in a grey coat, sewn with 
gold braid. How is it put there?” 

““This horseman was myself. I wore a grey 
coat, sewn with gold braid, which I had never 
possessed.’ ” 

“Yes, of course, and it’s all so wonderful 
and eerie. And then you said that everyone 
had his own dream coat in his youthful fan- 
cies.... Why did he desert her?” 

“He used to say that he was always driven 
by his demon.” 

“Yes, and you too will stop loving me soon. 
Be honest, tell me, what do you wish and 
dream of most?” 

“My dream? To be some ancient Crimean 
khan, and live with you in the Palace of Bakh- 
chisarai. The whole of Bakhchisarai is in a 
stony gorge of burning heat. But in the pal- 
ace it’s always shady and cool. with fountains 
splashing and mulberry-trees growing out- 
side the windows....” 

“Do you really mean it?” 

“ft do. My mind is always cluttered with 
some dreadful nonsense, you know. Take that 
gull now, this combination of sea and steppe. 
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I remember Nikolai used to laugh and say 
that I was a born simpleton, and it hurt me 
horribly until one day I happened to read that 
Descartes himself used to say that in his spi- 
ritual life clarity and reason occupied the 
most insignificant place.” 

“Go on about the palace, is there a harem 
there? It’s very important. Remember you 
tried to prove to me that a man’s love was a 
mixture of many different loves, that you felt 
that way about Nikulina and then Nadya.... 
D’you know, at times you're very cruelly frank 
with me. The other day you said something of 
the sort about our Cossack girl too.” 

“T only said that when I look at her I ter- 
ribly want to go into the saline steppes some- 
where and live in a tent.” 

“There you are, you adinit it voursclf that 
you'd like to live with her in a tent.” 

“T didn’t say with her.” 

“Who else? Oh, a Sparrow's flown in again! 
I hate it, it’s such bad luck when they fly 
into a room and beat against a mirror.” 

And, jumping up, she clapped her hands 
quickly and awkwardly. I caught and kissed 
her naked shoulders, her Iegs.... The contrast 
in the hot and cool parts of her body moved 
me most of all. 
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XXII 


It got cooler towards the evening. The sun 
was behind the house, we had tea on the 
verandah, by the windows that opened on to 
the yard. She read a lot now, and after tea she 
usually asked my brother questions, and he 
was very pleased to enlighten her. The eve- 
nings were perfectly still and quiet; only the 
swallows flitted about the yard and, soaring, 
vanished into the fathomless sky. They would 
be talking, while I sat listening to someone 
singing: 

Away upon the hill 
Men are making hay.... 


The song told of men harvesting on the 
hill; it flowed smoothly and slowly with the 
sadness of separation, then it grew in volume 
and firmness and rang with freedom, valour, 
the spirit of battle and the lure of distances: 


Down below the hill 
Riding fast away 
Are the Cossacks bold.... 
The melody rang with a wistful pride in 
the Cossack troop riding away down the val- 


ley, with the heroic Doroshenko leading it and 
Sagaidachny following: 
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Would you choose a pipe 
Rather than a wife, 
Cossack strange and bold? 


There was a pause of admiration for a 
man so strange, and all at once the song burst 
forth triumphantly with joyful abandon: 


Let the others marry, 

We've no time to tarru, 

But my pipe will be a comfort 
And a friend upon the road.... 


I listened, feeling sadly and sentimentally 
envious. 

When the sun set, we sometimes went to 
town, or to the garden on the cliff behind the 
cathedral, or out into the open country. There 
were several paved streets in town where Jew- 
ish shopkeepers sold their wares: there was 
a bewildering number of watch-makers, apoth- 
ecaries and tobacconists. The houses in these 
streets were of white stone, they gave out 
warmth after the day’s heat, there were booths 
on the corners selling syrups of different hues 
with fizzing water, and all this spoke of thie 
south, made you want to go even farther 
south, and I remember | often thought of 
Kerch at the time--why Kerch, I do not know. 
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As I gazed down into the valley from the ca- 
thedral garden, I would imagine I was going 
to Kremenchug or Nikolayev. When we went 
out into the open country, we had to go 
through the western outskirts of the town that 
were still quite rustic. The cottages, cherry 
orchards and melon fields ran down into the 
plain, facing the arrow-straight Mirgorod high- 
way. Far away upon this road, which was 
marked by telegraph poles, you could see a 
sluggishly moving cart, drawn by a pair of 
oxen swaying in the yoke, their heads droop- 
ing; the cart trailed on and disappeared to- 
gether with the telegraph poles, as if they had 
been swallowed up by the sea. And in the 
hazy distance you could hardly discern the 
last poles which looked like tiny match-sticks. 
This was the road to Yanovshchina, Yareski, 
Shishaki. 

We often passed an evening in the city 
park. A band played there and the lighted ter- 
race of the restaurant was like the stage of a 
theatre, you could see it from afar, bright 
against the surrounding darkness. My brother 
would make straight for the restaurant, while 
we would sometimes stroll to the end of the 
park, out to the edge of the cliff. The nights 
were deeply black and warm. There were little 
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lights in the darkness below somewhere, and 
voices, joined in harmonious, hymn-like song, 
floated up to us, falling and dying away. This 
was the young lads of the suburbs singing. 
The melody merged with the darkness and the 
stillness. When a train with lighted windows 
rumbled past, the depth and the blackness of 
the valley struck you particularly, and gradually 
the rumbling would fade away and the lights 
dim, as if the whole train had vanished into 
the ground. And once again songs would be 
heard, and the sweep of the horizon beyond 
the valley would quiver with the incessant 
croaking of frogs, which seemed to hypnotize 
this silence and this darkness, keeping it for 
ever spellbound and bemused. 

The crowded terrace of the restaurant was 
pleasantly cramped and blinding after the 
blackness of the valley. My brother, already 
tipsy and sentimental, sitting at a table with 
Vaghin, Leontovich and Sulima, would instant- 
ly get up and wave to us. There would be a 
noisy welcome, and more white wine, glasses 
and ice would be ordered. And then the band 
would be gone, the park empty and dark, a 
breeze would start up and worry the candle 
flames in their pointed glass shades, scattered 
with motlis, but everyone said it was too early 
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to go and we sat on. At last we would admit 
that it was time to go, but it was difficult to 
make a move. We went home in a crowd, talk- 
ing in loud voices, our feet clattering on the 
wooden walks. The gardens were asleep, mys- 
teriously dark, bathed in the soft light of the 
low moon. When at last the three of us en- 
tered our yard, the moon would be shining 
into it, gleaming on the black windows of the 
verandah; a cricket chirped quietly; each tiny 
leaf, every twig of the acacias was etched with 
amazing and exquisite clearness in a motion- 
less shadow on the white wall of the house. 

The moments before we fell asleep were 
the best. A single candle burned on the bed- 
side table. A cool breeze wafting from the gar- 
den brought in a breath of happiness, pure, 
young and healthy. She sat in a dressing- 
gown on the edge of the bed, her dark eyes on 
the candle flame, and plaited her softly shin- 
ing hair. 

“You're always wondering at the change 
in me,” she said. “But if you only knew how 
you have changed. You're taking less and less 
notice of me, especially when we are not 
alone. | am afraid I'll soon be just like the air 
for you: you can’t live without it and yet you 
don’t notice it. It’s true, isn't itP You say that 
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this is real love. But I think it means that you 
want more than me now.” 

“Yes, I want more, more,” J] answered 
iaughing. “Nothing is enough for me now!” 

“That’s just what I keep saving: you're 
always drawn somewhere. Your brother told 
me that you asked him to tet you go with the 
travelling statisticians. Why did you do that? 
Why do you want to go jolting in a carriage 
in the heat and dust, to sit in a stuffy office 
afterwards for days on end, filling in the very 
same questionnaires that I send out....” She 
looked into my eyes, threw her plait over her 
shoulder and said: “What do you find so 
attractive in it?” 

“Onty that I’m happy, that nothing seems 
really enough for me now.” 

She took my hand in hers. 

“Are you really happy?” 


XNIII 


My first trip took me down the very road 
where she so wanted to go—the Mirgorod 
highway. Vaghin, who had some business in 
Shishaki, took me along with him. 

I remember how nervous we were lest we 
should oversleep that day—we had to start 
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out early before it began to get hot—how ten- 
derly she woke me up, having risen before 
daybreak to get my breakfast, fighting down 
her disappointment that she was not coming 
with me. The morning was overcast and cool; 
she kept looking out of the window, worrying 
that the rain might spoil my trip. To this day 
I can feel the tenderness and the excitement 
with which we got up nervously when we 
heard the carriage bell jingling outside, em- 
braced impetuously, and ran out to the gate 
where Vaghin, dressed in a long duck dust- 
coat and a grey summer cap, sat waiting for 
me in the hired carriage. 

I remember how the bell seemed to be muf- 
fled by the tremendous airy spaces of the 
steppe, how the day became dry and hot, how 
the cart ran smoothly through the decp dust on 
the road, and everything about us became so 
monotonous that soon you found it unbearable 
to gaze into the drowsy, pale distance, tensely 
waiting for something. At noon we saw in 
that hot sea of ripening wheat something that 
took us back to the days of the nomads: Ko- 
chubey’s endless sheep-folds. ‘Noon, sheep- 
folds,” I wrote down between the jolts. ‘Skies 
grey with heat, hawks and rollers.... I am 
completely happy!” At Yanovshchina I noted 
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down: “Yanovshchina, the old inn, its black 
interior and cool half-light; the Jew told us he 
had no beer, nothing but a drink. What kind 
of a drink? Why, just a drink! A violet drink! 
The Jew, a skinny man, was dressed in a long 
frock-coat in the orthodox way, but his son, 
who fetched the drink from the back room, 
wore a school uniform with a brand-new leath- 
er belt high on his pale grey tunic. He was 
an exceptionally fat youngster, but very hand- 
some with a Persian cast to his face.’ When 
we left Shishaki I immediately recalled Go- 
gol’s notes: “And suddenly there was a chasm 
in the middle of the road —a precipice into the 
deep. And in the depths there were forests, and 
beyond them more forests, the nearer ones 
green and the distant ones dark-blue, and be- 
yond that a stretch of sand, a silvery-straw 
colour.... A creaking windmill flapped its sails 
over the precipiee....” In the depths of the 
valley, below the precipice, the River Psyol 
swerved in an arc, and there was a large vil- 
lage there, green with gardens. We spent a 
long time in this village looking for a certain 
Vasilenko, with whom Vaghin was to do busi- 
ness, and when we had found his house we 
discovered that he was out; and so we stayed 
and. waited, sitting under a lime-tree, close to 
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his cottage, with the dampness of willow herb 
and the croaking of frogs all around us. When 
Vasilenko arrived, we all sat there the whole 
evening long, eating and drinking home-made 
liqueurs; the lamp on the table threw up its 
light to the leaves of the lime-tree, while the 
impenetrable gloom of a summer night closed 
in around us. Suddenly a gate banged in this 
darkness and a young woman, her face pow- 
dered to the paleness of lead, made a pictur- 
esque appearance at the table. She was the to- 
cal Board’s feldsher, a friend of Vasilenko’s, 
who had of course quickly found out that he 
was entertaining some visitors from town. 
She felt very embarrassed at first, she did not 
know how to behave and blurted out the first 
thing that came into her head, but then she 
got over it, drinking with us glass for glass, 
and squealing louder and louder at every joke 
I made. She was a very nervous sort of 
woman, with broad cheek-bones, sharp black 
eyes, sinewy hands that smelt strongly of 
Chipre, and jutting collar-bones; her breasts 
lay heavily under her thin blue blouse, her 
waist was slim and her hips broad. I saw her 
home in the middle of the night. We walked in 
the impenetrable blackness into an alleyway 
over ruts dried to a hard crust. She stopped 
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beside a wattle fence and dropped her head on 
my chest. I hardly managed not to let myself 
20.2% 

Vaghin and I came home late the follow- 
ing day. Leka was already in bed with a 
book. When shesaw me,she sat up, glad and 
surprised. “What, back already!” she cried. 
When I gave her a hasty account of my trip 
and, laughing, told her about the feldsher 
woman, she cut me short: 

“Why must you tell me this?” 

And tears gathered in her eyes. 

“How cruel you are to me!” she said, quick- 
ly groping for her handkerhicf under the 
pillow. “It’s bad enough that you left me all 
alone here....” 

How often in my later life was I to reinem- 
ber those tears! I remembered them one day 
twenty years later. I was on holiday at a sea- 
side resort in Bessarabia. I came back after 
a swim and lay down in iny study. It was a 
hot, windy day, the trees around the house 
murmured with a loud, silky-hot swish, that 
died down only to grow into a furious tumult, 
patches of shadow and sunlight quivered on 
the trees, the softly pliant branches swaved to 
and fro.... When the wind blew up louder 
and stronger, it suddenly rent the green veil 
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of the trees in front of my window and dis- 
closed a sultry, enamelled sky; the shadow on 
my white ceiling was torn asunder too, and as 
the shadow receded it paled to a faint mauve. 
Then everything became calm again, the 
wind vanished into the depths of the garden, 
away to the cliff jutting over the sea. I looked 
and listened, and suddenly I thought: some- 
where, twenty years ago, in that long-for- 
gotten town in the Ukraine where we were 
just starting out on our life together, there 
had been a day like this, too. I had awakened 
late; she had already gone to the office—the 
windows into the garden had also been open, 
and beyond them the trees had droned and 
swayed, darkening and flashing in just the 
same way, and the room had been filled with 
the happiest wind in the world which brings 
promise of breakfast and the fragrance of fry- 
ing onions. I had opened my eyes, taken a 
culp of the wind and, propping my pillow up 
higher, had lain gazing at the other pillow, to 
which still clung the faint violet perfume of 
her beautiful dark hair and of her flimsy hand- 
kerchief which she had clutched for a long 
time in her hand after we had made up. And 
when I remembered all this, when ] remem- 
bered that I had since then lived half a lifetime 
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without her, had seen the whole world and 
was still seeing it and living in it, whereas 
she was no longer in this world, had not been 
for an eternity, the blood froze in my veins, | 
threw my legs down from the sofa and went 
out, unconscious of the path leading to the 
cliff, gazing down the clearing at the vitriol- 
green slab of sea, which suddenly appeared 
awesome and wonderful to me, timeless and 
primordial. ... 

That night I swore to her that I would 
never go away again. A few days later I was 
off once more. 


XXIV 


When we were at Baturino, my brother Ni- 
kolai used to say: 

“Ym dreadfully sorry for you. You've writ- 
ten yourself off much too early.” 

But I did not feel that I had written myself 
off at all. Once again I looked upon my job 
as a passing thing, and I conld not consider 
myself a married man. I would lave been 
horrified at the very thought that I should 
have to live without her, but at the same 
time the thought that we may be bound 
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for life puzzled me: could it really be that we 
had become united for ever and would go on 
living like this to a ripe old age, with a home 
and children like everyone else? The last— 
home and children—appeared particularly un- 
bearable to me. 

“We'll get married one day,” she said to 
me, dreamily. “After all I do so want to be 
married, and then there’s nothing more beau- 
tiful than a church wedding! And perhaps 
we'll have a child... wouldn’t you like that?” 

I felt a sweet and secret pang, but I 
laughed it off saying: 

“The immortal create, the mortal produce 
their like.” 

“And what about me?” she asked. ‘What 
will there be for me when our love is over and 
our youth too, and you no longer need me?” 

This had a very sad sound, and so I de- 
clared passionately: 

“Nothing will ever pass, [ll never stop 
needing you!” 

Now it was I who wanted to be loved and 
to love while retaining my libertv and = su- 
premacy in everything—just as she had felt 
in Orel. 

She appeared most touching to me at bed- 
time when, having plaited her hair, she would 
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come up to me to kiss me good-night, and | 
saw how much shorter she was without her 
high heels, and how she had to raise her head 
to look into my eyes. 

But my love for her was strongest in those 
moments when she demonstrated her loyalty 
to me, when she waived her own desires and 
recognized my claims to a certain peculiarity 
of feelings and actions. 

We often recalled our winter in Orel, the 
way we had parted when I went off to Vitebsk, 
and I would say: 

“Polotsk, now, what was the attraction it had 
for me? The word Polotsk, you know, has for 
a long time been associated in my mind with 
a legend about Prince Vseslav of ancient Kiev, 
which I had read somewhere when I was at 
school. He was dethroned by his brother, and 
he fled into the ‘dark lands of the Polotskites’ 
where he ended his days in ‘frugal poverly’ in 
self-denial, prayer, toil and ‘entrancing memo- 
ries.’ Ile invariably awoke an hour before 
dawn in sweet and bitter tears, with a faneiful 
dream that he was in Kiev once more in his 
true and princely state, and that the bells ring- 
ing for matins came from St. Sophia’s Ca- 
thedral in Kiev and not from Polotsk at all. 
And ever since I had read that, the Polotsk of 
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that period has always appeared perfectly won- 
derful to me in all its antiquity and barbarism. 
I imagined a dark, wild winter day, a Kremlin 
built of logs with timber churches and smoke- 
blackened huts, the snow trampled down by the 
hoofs of horses and the feet of men in sheep- 
skins and bast shoes.... And when at last I 
found myself in the real Polotsk, I naturally 
saw not the slightest resemblance to the one 
I had imagined. But still, there are two Po- 
lotsks for me even now—the Polotsk of my 
fancy and the Polotsk of reality. And ! can al- 
so see the real one through a veil of romance 
today: the town is dull, damp and cold, it’s a 
gloomy town, but at the railway station, the 
large hall with its huge arched windows is 
warm, the chandeliers already lighted al- 
though day is just beginning to wane, the 
room is thronged with men in uniform and in 
civilian clothes, hastily filling themselves up 
before the train for Petersburg comes in, all 
is loud with voices and knives knocking 
against plates, waiters rushing to and fro 
carrving with them the smell of cabbage soup 
and sauces on their trays....” 

Whenever I talked like that she listened to 
me with rapt attention, and when I stopped she 
would say in tones of conviction: “Yes, yes I 
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understand!” And J, eagerly grasping my 
chance, would preach to her: 

“Goethe said: ‘We are dependent upon what 
we ourselves have created.’ There are emo- 
tions which I just cannot resist; I am help- 
less before them. At times a picture I imag- 
ine of something stirs in me such tormenting 
yearning to go there, to the place I imagined, 
that is, to something that lies beyond that 
fancy—bevond it, you understand—and I! 
simply lack words to express this vearning!” 

Vaghin and I made a trip to Kazachyi 
Brody one day, an ancient village in the 
Dnieper Valley, where we saw off the settlers 
who were moving to the Ussuri district. We 
came back by train one early morning. When 
I got home from the station she and my broth- 
er had already left for the office. Feeling fit 
and virilely sunburnt, very pleased with my- 
self, I was keyed up with impatience to tell 
them about the extraordinary scene | wit- 
nessed: Thad seen crowds of people setting off 
for those fabulous parts, seven thousand miles 
away from Kazachyi Brody! I quickly walked 
through all the rooms, empty and tidy, went 
into our bedroom to wash and change, looked 
at her knick-knacks on the dressing-table and 
at her little pillow in its lace-inset cover lying 
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on top of the large one, with a strange sort 
of joyous pain—all of it appeared to me so 
infinitely dear and lonely, it stung my heart 
so piercingly with the bliss of being guilty 
towards her, when suddenly my glance fell 
on an open book lying on the bedside table. 
It was Tolstoi’s Happy Marriage, and the 
following passage was underlined: “At that 
time none of my thoughts, none of my feel- 
ings were mine, they were his thoughts and 
feelings, which had suddenly become my 
own....’ J turned over a few pages and saw 
more lines marked: “That summer I often 
went into my bedroom and IJ no longer felt my 
old tormenting desire and dreams of the fu- 
ture but, instead, apprehension for my present 
happiness.... Thus passed the summer and I 
began to feel my loneliness. He was always 
away on business, he was neither sorry nor 
afraid to leave me alone....” 

I stood stock-still for a few minutes. It 
struck me that it had never even occurred to 
me that she could have any hidden feelings 
unknown to me, and what was more, sorrow- 
ful feelings and thoughts which were already 
expressed in the past tense! “Af that time 
none of my thoughts.... That summer I often 
went....” But the last words were the most 
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amazing: “Thus passed the summer, and I 
began to feel my loneliness....” In other 
words, her tears that night I came back from 
Shishaki were not spontaneous? 

I walked into the office with exaggerated 
brightness, kissed her and my brother gaily, 
and chatted and joked. Secretly anguished I 
carried on in this strain until the moment we 
were alone, and then I said to her harshly, 
without preamble: 

“So you've been reading Happy Marriage 
while I’ve been away, have you?” 

She blushed and said: 

“Yes, why?” 

“The lines you've marked have quite 
amazed me!” 

“Why?” 

“Because they make it quite clear that you 
are already unhappy with me, that you are 
already feeling lonely and disappointed.” 

“You always exaggerate so,” she said. 
“Why disappointed? It was only that I felt 
rather sad, and really I did find a certain re- 
semblance.... But I assure you it’s not at all 
as you imagine it.” 

Who was she trying to convince—me or 
herself? But I was nevertheless very glad to 
hear her say what she did; ] very much want- 
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ed to believe her; it suited me perfectly to 
believe her. “A steppe gull with a crest soars 
up from the road... she hurries on, a sash 
of blue drawn tight around her waist, her 
tremulous breasts quivering under her linen 
blouse, her feet without shoes, her legs, bare 
to the knee, are alive with young blood and 
vigour....” How strong was my attraction to 
all this! How could I deprive myself of it! 
And, besides, I believed I could have all this 
and keep her too. I preached to her on every 
pretext that she should live for me and in me 
alone, that she should not deprive me of my 
liberty and wilfulness, and for this I should 
love her even more. I believed that my love 
for her was so great that anything should be 
permitted me, forgiven me. 


XXV 


“You've changed a lot,” she said. “You are 
more manly, kinder and sweeter now. You're 
more cheerful, too.” 

“You see! And my brother Nikolai and 
your father as well were always harping that 
we'd be very unhappy.” 

“It’s because Nikolai took an instant dis- 
like to me. You can’t imagine what I went 
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through at Baturino because of his icy polite- 
ness to me.” 

“You're wrong, he spoke of you very ten- 
derly. He said to me: ‘I’m terribly sorry for 
her as well, she’s so young too and to think 
of what you two are in for! In what way will 
your existence be any different from that of 
any provincial exciseman a few ycars from 
now?’ Remember how I used to laugh and 
paint my future? A wretched threc-room flat, 
a fifty-ruble salary... .” 

“It was only you he was sorry for.” 

“He could keep his pity. He used to say 
that all he hoped for was that my ‘wanton- 
ness’ would save the two of us, that even a job 
like this would be too much for me, and that 
we should soon come to a parting of the ways. 
‘You'll either leave her in your cruelty,’ he 
used to say, ‘or she'll Ieave yon after she’s 
had a taste of those precious statistics and 
has come to appreciate the life you have 
doomed her to.” 

“He needn't have rested his hopes in me. 
I] shall never leave you. IT shall only leave you 
if I see that you no longer need me, that I'm 
in your way, a hindrance to your freedoin, to 
your calling.” 

When a calamity befalls a man he keeps 
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coming back to the same tormenting and 
useless thought: how had it begun? When? 
What were all those little things and how 
could I have swept aside all those warning 
signals? ‘I shall only leave you if.... But 
why did I not see the significance of those 
words, why did I not see that there was a cer- 
tain ‘if’ which she did not exclude? 

I valued my “calling” too highly. I used my 
liberty more and more wantonly—Nikolai had 
been right. I found it harder and harder to 
stay at home: whenever I had a day-off I’d 
take a trip somewhere or just go out on a 
ramble. 

“Where did you get so sunburnt?” my 
brother asked me at dinner. “Where have you 
been tramping again?” 

“T’ve been to the monastery, to the river, 
the station....” 

“And always by himself,’ she said with 
reproach. “How often he’s promised to take 
me to the monastery. I’ve only been there 
once in all this time, andit’s so beautiful there, 
such thick walls... swallows... monks....” 

It hurt me and shamed me to look into her 
eyes. But, dreading any encroachment upon 
my liberty, I merely shrugged and said: 
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“What are all those monks to you?” 

“And to you?” 

I tried to change the conversation. 

“T saw something awfully queer at the cem- 
etery there today: it was an empty grave! 
One of the brothers had it dug for him in ad- 
vance, he even had a cross put up at the head, 
the inscription was on it too, his name, the 
date of birth; he even had the word ‘died’ writ- 
ten in, with a space left for the future dalte. 
It’s all so neat there, so well kept, with pret- 
ty walks and flowers, and suddenly this wait- 
ing grave.” 

“There you are, you see?” 

“What is there to see?” 

“You're trying to misunderstand me on 
purpose. But never mind. It’s true what Tur- 
genev said—’”’ 

] interrupted her: 

“It seems to me that all your reading now 
boils down to an effort: to find something 
about you and me. However, all women read 
like that.” 

“Well, granted I'm only a woman, I’m not 
as selfish as you....” 

“Do stop it, now,” my brother would break 
in with a fond smile. 
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XXVI 

Towards the end of the summer iny position 
in the office became even more advantageous: 
whereas I had been merely “attached to it” 
before, | was now put on the staff and given 
a new job, which could not have suited me 
better: | was put in charge of the Board’s 
library, that is, an assortment of administrative 
publications which had collected in the cellars. 
This new job, devised for me by Sulima, re- 
quired me to sort out these publications and 
install them in proper order in a room cleared 
specially for the purpose—a long, vaulted 
room in the basement, equipped with the 
required number of shelves and bookcases— 
and thereafter, to look after the books and lend 
them out to the members of the Board if and 
when they should be needed by one or another 
of the departments. I sorted them out, put them 
in good order on the shelves and made ready 
to look after them and lend them out. But 
since I never had to lend out anything, 
except for a few publications in the autumn 
before the Board’s annual meeting, all 
that I had to do was look after them, 
in other words just sit idle in this base- 
ment room, which I came to love for its 
unusually thick, fortress-like walls and vault- 
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ed ceiling, its profound silence—not a sound 
ever penetrated it—and its small window far 
up from the floor with the sun coming in 
through the top; I could also glimpse the stems 
of various shrubs and grasses growing in the 
waste plot behind the building. I had even 
greater freedom of action: all day long I sat 
in this tomb in complete solitude, reading and 
writing, and whenever I felt likeit Icould stay 
away for a week, lock the low oaken door and 
go out, or take a trip anywhere I fancied. 

] went to Nikolayev I don’t know why. I 
often walked to a farmstead in the suburbs 
rented by two brothers, followers of Tolstoi, so 
they could lead a godly life there. For a time 
I spent every Sunday evening in a large 
Ukrainian village beyond the next station 
from town, and would come home on the late 
train.... What were all these walks and trips 
for? She sensed that secret something which, 
hesides everything else, lay at the bottom of 
my wanderings. My account of the feldsher 
woman at Shishaki had impressed her much 
more than I thought. Jealousy began to prey 
upon her; she tried to suppress it but some- 
times it got the better of her. For instance, 
about a fortnight after I had told her of my 
Shishaki adventure, she suddenly did some- 
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thing that was quite contrary to her generous, 
noble and still maidenly nature, and was more 
in the spirit of any ordinary ‘‘mistress of the 
house.” She found some excuse or other and 
with a harsh firmness discharged the young 
Cossack girl who had been serving us. 

“T’m well aware that you’re hurt,” she said 
nastily to me. “J should think so, this ‘filly,’ as 
you call her, taps so smartly with her heels 
across ourrooms, she has such fine, slim 
ankles, such slanting, flashing eyes! But you 
are forgetting that this filly is insolent and 
wilful, and that there are some limits to my 
patience after all....” 

I replied in all sincerity, from the bottom of 
my heart: 

‘How can you be jealous of me? Here I am 
looking at your incomparable hand and think- 
ing: this hand alone I would not exchange for 
all the beauties in the world! But I am a poet, 
an artist, and all art, Goethe says, is sensual.” 


XXVII 


One August evening I set out for the cottage 
of the two Tolstoi followers when day was 
almost over. The town was deserted at this 
still sultry hour, and besides it was Saturday. 
I walked past the closed Jewish shops and 
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rows of old stalls. The bells rang out for 
vespers. Although the shadows of the trees and 
houses were already long, the air was still 
sultry with the late afternoon sultriness pecul- 
iar to southern towns at the end of summer, 
when everything is parched in the parks and 
front gardens, baking in the sun day after day, 
and everything everywhere—in the town, tlie 
steppe and the melon ficlds—is languidly 
drowsy with the long summer heat. 

In the square, beside the town well, a 
statuesque Ukrainian girl stood like a god- 
dess, her bare feet in steel-shod boots; she had 
brown eyes and that peculiar purity of brow 
found in Ukrainian and Polish women. The 
street, going downhill from the square into 
the valley, faced the eventide expanse of the 
steppe with the barely visible hillocks on the 
southern ltorizon. J went down the © street, 
turned into a quiet alleyway running between 
the middle-class houses in the suburbs, and 
came out into the meadow to go up the hill 
and then down into the steppe. In the fields, 
on the threshing-floors, amid the blue and 
white mud huts, hand-flails flickered in the 
air: the same young lads who whooped so 
wildly and wonderfully or sang their hymn- 
like songs so solemnly on summer nights, 
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were threshing now. From the top of the hill 
the whole steppe, as far as eye could see, looked 
golden with a thick stubble. The wide road was 
so deep in soft dust that you seemed to be 
walking in velvet-soled boots. And the country 
around—the wide steppe and the very air— 
was blindingly brilliant in the setting sun. 
To the left of the road, on the cliff over the 
valley, stood a cottage with peeling white- 
washed walls: this was where the two brothers 
lived. I turned off the road and walked towards 
it through the stubble fields. But when I got 
there I found it empty. I looked into the open 
window—myriads of buzzing black flies 
swarmed on the walls, the ceiling and in the 
pots on the shelves. I looked into the open doors 
of the cowshed—nothing but the evening sun 
casting a red glow on the dry manure. I went 
into the melon field and saw there the wife of 
the younger brother, sitting on the edge balk. 
I walked up, but she did not notice me or 
pretended not to; she sat sideways, motionless, 
small and lonely, her bare feet trailing, one 
hand propping her up, while in the other she 
held a bit of straw which she was nibbling. 
“Good evening,’ I said when I was close. 
“Why do vou look so sad?” 
“Good evening, sit down,’ 
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she said with a 
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little smile and, flinging away the straw, 
offered me her sunburnt hand. 

I sat down and looked at her: she was just 
like a little village girl watching the water- 
melons. Sun-bleached hair, a peasant’s blouse 
with a low-cut neck, a shabby black skirt 
tight over her mature hips. Her small bare feet 
were dusty and looked dry and dark with 
sunburn. How could she walk barefooted over 
manure and all those prickly grasses, | won- 
dered. Because she belonged to our circle 
where bare feet are not shown in public, I 
aiways felt both embarrassed and drawn to 
look at her feet. Conscious of my stare, she 
pulled them up. 

“Where's everyone?” I asked. 

She smiled again. 

“They've gone somewhere. One of the saint- 
lv brothers has gone to the fields to thresh, 
he’s helping some poor widow or other, and 
the other one’s gone to town to post his 
letters to the great teacher: his weekly report 
about all our iniquities, temptations, and 
weaknesses of the flesh. And also, one of our 
current ‘trials and tribulations’ which has to 
be reported too: brother Pavlovsky has been 
arrested in Kharkov for distributing leaflets— 
denouncing military service, of course.” 
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“You seem to be very much out of sorts.” 

“I’m fed up,” she said, tossing her head 
and throwing it back. “I can’t stand it any 
more,” she added softly. 

“What can’t you stand?” 

“Can't stand anything. Give me a ciga- 
rette.”’ 

“A cigarette?” 

‘Yes, yes, a cigarette!” 

I gave it to ‘her and struck a match, she 
puffed quickly and awkwardly to get her 
cigarette started. Inhaling jerkily and, like all 
women, blowing through her lips to let out 
the smoke, she lapsed into silence, staring 
into the valley and beyond. The low sun was 
still hot on our backs and on the heavy long 
melons which lay beside us, denting the dry 
soil with their sides, their parched stems 
tangled like snakes all about them. All of a 
sudden she threw away her cigarette, dropped 
her head in my lap and sobbed hungrily. And 
from the way JI comforted her, kissed her hair, 
which smelt of the sun, caressed her shoulders 
and looked at her legs, I clearly understood 
what I found so attractive about these dis- 
ciples of Tolstoi. 

And Nikolayev? Why did I go there? I 
wrote notes on my way: 
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“We've just left Kremenchug; it’s evening. 
Crowds of people at the Kremenchug Station, 
on the platform, in the restaurant, southern 
stuffiness, southern jostling. The same in the 
train. Ukrainian women for the most part, all 
of them young, sunburnt, sprightly and excit- 
ed with the journey and the heat—on their 
way to the south, to work. They stir you so 
with the hot smell of their bodies and their 
peasants’ clothes, they prattle so, drink and 
eat, flashing their nut-brown eyes and flirt- 
ing with their rapid speech, that it’s quite a 
Strain.... 

“A long, long bridge across the Dnieper, a 
crimson blinding sun shining into the win- 
dows on your right, swelling yellow waters 
below and beyond. Lots of women nonchalant- 
ly taking off al] their clothes on the sandy 
beach and bathing in the river. There’s one 
flinging away her chemise, running and fall- 
ing clumsily on her breast in the water, 
kicking up a storm with her feet.... 

“The Dnieper is far behind us now. Evening 
shadows in the dismal mountains covered 
with tufts of cut grass and stubble. For some 
reason |] thought of Svvatopolk the Cursed: I 
can sce him riding on an evening like this 
down that valley in front of a small company. 
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Where is he going? What is he thinking? And 
this was a thousand years ago, and today 
everything in the world is as beautiful. But 
no, it isn’t Svyatopolk, it’s some savage-look- 
ing peasant riding his exhausted horse at a 
walk in the shadow between the mountains, 
and behind him there’s a woman with her 
hands tied behind her back, her hair tousled, 
her young knees bared, her teeth clenched, her 
eyes glaring into the back of his head, while 
he peers into the distance.... 

“A wet moonlit night. Flat steppe beyond 
the window, black mud on the roads. The 
whole train is asleep, a stub of thick burnt- 
down candlein the dusty lantern. The window 
is down and the wind brings in the dampness 
of the fields which mixes incongruously with 
the thick stench inside the train. Some of the 
Ukrainian women sleep flat on their backs 
with arms flung out, lips parted, breasts 
outlined by their blouses, heavy hips in tight 
skirts.... One of them has just woken up and 
lies there staring at me. Everyone is asleep—I 
keep fancying that she is about to call me in 
a mysterious whisper....” 

The village where I used to spend my 
Sundays was not far from the station, lying in 
a wide, low valley. I took the train there one 
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day, got off and started towards the village 
on foot. It was late. In the distance I saw the 
white blurs of cottages surrounded by or- 
chards, nearer on the common loomed the 
dark shape of a tumble-down windmill. There 
was .a crowd about it, a fiddle squealed a 
catchy dance tune and I heard the tap of 
dancing feet. After that I spent several 
Sunday evenings standing in this crowd, 
listening to the fiddle, the dancing feet or the 
chorus of voices chanting monotonously until 
midnight; I would come close and stand 
beside a red-haired wench with a high bosom, 
thick lips and a strangely bright look in her 
yellow eyes, and we would instantly, taking 
advantage of the crowd, quietly grope for 
each other’s hands. We stood there calmly, 
trying not to look at one another, realizing 
that IT would be in for it if the village lads 
guessed the reason why this gentleman from 
town had started frequenting their gather- 
ings. It was sheer accident that brought us 
together the first time, but after that, as soon 
as I appeared, she would at once throw a look 
over her shoulder and, sensing my closeness, 
take my hand in hers and hold it for the rest 
of the evening. And the darker it grew the 
harder she clenched my hand and the closer 
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she pressed her shoulder to mine. Late at 
night, when the crowd began to thin, she 
would make her stealthy way to the other 
side of the windmill and hide behind it, while 
I would slowiy start down the road to the 
station, wait until there was no one left 
beside the windmill and, bending low, run 
back. We had never put this arrangement of 
ours into words. We would stand close to the 
windmill without speaking, and torment our- 
selves silently and blissfully. One night she 
walked with me to the station. The train was 
not due for half an hour; the station was 
plunged into darkness and silence, only the 
crickets chirped their comforting song and the 
moon rose slowly in a purple glow above the 
black gardens, far away above the village. A 
train car with open doors stood in the siding. 
Impulsively, horrified at what I was doing, I 
pulled her towards this carriage and climbed 
into it; she followed me and twined her arms 
hard round my neck. I struck a match to see 
where we were, and recoiled in horror: the 
light of the match revealed a long cheap 
coffin in the centre of the floor. She streaked 
out like a wild goat, I sprang out after her. 
Once out of the car she kept falling down in 
the darkness, choking with laughter, and 
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kissing me with a wild abandon, while all | 
wanted was to get away from there. After 
that, I never showed myself in the village 
again. 


XXVIII 


In the autumn we went through that festive 
period which always took place in the town 
towards the end of the year—it was the time 
of the Board annual meeting, attended by the 
members of the town councils from all over 
the province. The winter was gay, too: we had 
the Ukrainian theatre with Zankovetskaya 
and Saksagansky on tour, concerts given by 
the capital’s celebrities: Chernov, Yakovlev 
and Mravina; there were quite a few balls, 
masquerades and receptions. After the annual 
meeting was over I made a trip to Moscow to 
see Tolstoi, and on my return I gave myself 
up to worldly joys with particular relish. And 
these worldly joys worked a great outward 
change in our life. 1 do not think we ever 
spent an evening at home. They also worked 
an imperceptible change for the worse in our 
private life. 

“You’ve changed again.” slie said to me one 
day. “You're quite a man in his prime now. 
And that French beard you're wearing too... .” 
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“Don’t you like it?” 

“Of course I do, why shouldn’t I? Only, 
everything is so transient!” 

“Yes, it is. You, too, are growing to look 
like a mature young woman. You're thinner 
and more beautiful than ever.” 

“And you’ve begun to be jealous again. 
And now I’m afraid to confess something to 
you.” 

“What is it?” 

“T’d like to wear a fancy dress to the next 
masquerade. Something that’s not expensive 
and quite simple. A black lace mask and 
something black, flowing and long....” 

“And what will you be?” 

“Night.” 

“So you're back to your Orel ways, are you? 
Night! That’s rather vulgar.” 

“I see nothing vulgar or bad in it,’ she 
retorted dryly and independently, and 1, with 
sinking heart, sensed in this dryness and 
independence of hers something that really 
brought back the old Orel days. “You're 
simply jealous again.” 

“But why am I jealous again?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Yes, you do. Because you are drawing 
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away from me again, you want to be admired 
again, to have the men courting you again.” 
She smiled spitefully. 

“You’ve no right to talk. You’ve never left 
Cherkasova’s side all the winter.” 

I blushed. 

“Never left her side—that’s too much! Is it 
my fault that she goes to the same places that 
we do? What hurts me most is that you’ve 
grown less unreserved with me, as if you're 
harbouring some secret. Tell me honestly 
what is itP What secret are you nursing?” 

“What secret?” she said. ‘Just sorrow that 
our old love is no more. But what’s the use of 
talking about it....” And after a pause she 
added: “And as for the masquerade, I’m quite 
prepared to forego it altogether if it’s so 
disagreeable to you. Only you’re much too 
exacting with me, calling every dream ol 
mine vulgar, depriving me of everything while 
you deny yourself nothing....” 


* * * 


I did quite a lot of travelling that spring 
and summer again. | met Cherkasova again 
in early autumn (there had really been noth- 
ing between us until then) and learnt froim 
her that she was moving to Kiev. 
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“T’m leaving you for ever, my friend,” she 
said looking at me with her hawk’s eyes. “My 
husband is waiting for me impatiently. Would 
you like to take me as far as Kremenchug? 
In absolute secrecy, of course. I have to 
spend a whole night there, waiting for the 
POA aoa" 


XXIX 


It happened in November. To this day | 
can sce and feel those motionless, bleak and 
sombre days in that dull Ukrainian town, its 
deserted streets with the wooden planks laid 
along the narrow walks, its black gardens 
behind the fences, the tall, bare poplars lin- 
ing the boulevards, the stark city park with 
the windows of the summer restaurant board- 
ed up, the moist air, the graveyard smell of 
decaying leaves, and myself wandering dully 
and aimlessly through the streets and the 
park, my obstinate unchanging thoughts and 
inemories.... Memories—they are so oppres- 
sive and frightening, that there is even a 
special prayer to save one from them. 

At a certain fatal hour her secret torments 
of which she had dropped hints occasionally, 
possessed her with madness. My _ brother 
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Georgy came home late from work that day; 
I came even later; she knew that we should 
both be late, for the Board was getting ready 
for the annual meeting. She stayed at home 
all by herself, she had not been out for sev- 
eral days, as usual every month, and as usual, 
too, in that period she was not quite herself. 
She must have lain for a long time on the 
sofa in our bedroom, her legs drawn up as 
usual, smoking hard—she had taken up 
smoking some time ago, ignoring my pleas 
and demands that she give up this habit 
which suited her so badly. I imagine she lay 
staring in front of her for a long time, then 
she suddenly got up, wrote me a few lines 
on a scrap of paper in a steady hand—my 
brother found the note on her dressing-table 
when he got back from the office—and hur- 
riedly packed a few things, the rest she just 
left behind, and for a long time | did not have 
the courage to pick up all these things strewn 
carelessly about the room and hide them 
away. That night she was already far on her 
way home to her father.... But why did I not 
immediately rush after her? Perhaps it was 
because I felt ashamed and also because I 
well knew that she was adamant at certain 
inoments of her life. At last I got a few words 
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in reply to all my telegrams and letters: “My 
daughter has gone away, forbidding me to 
make her whereabouts known to anyone at 
all.” 

] do not know what would have happened 
to me if it had not been for my brother, even 
though he was so confused and helpless. He 
did not give me the note she wrote in expla- 
nation of her flight right away, he tried to 
prepare me for the blow, very clumsily too, 
and at last he resolved to brave it, shed a 
bitter tear and handed it to me. A steady hand 
had written on the scrap of paper: “I can no 
longer stand your going farther and farther 
away from me. I cannot bear to let you go on 
trifling with my love all the time, more and 
more frequently now; I cannot kill the love 
in my heart but neither can I help knowing 
that I have sunk to the pit of mortification, to 
the limit of disappointment in all my foolish 
hopes and dreams, and | pray to God that he 
may give you the strength to live through our 
separation, to forget me and be happy in 
your new life which is now completely 
free....” I] read all this at a glance and said 
rather brutally, feeling the ground caving in 
under my feet and the skin on my face and 
head freezing and tightening: 
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“Oh well, it was only to be expected, these 
disappointments—the usual story.” 

After that I had the courage to go into our 
bedroom and with a nonchalant look lie down 
on the sofa. At dusk my brother peeped in 
cautiously, but I pretended I was asleep. 
Completely at a loss when faced with any 
sort of crisis and, like Father, loathing them, 
he was anxious to believe that I was really 
asleep, and glad that he was duty-bound to 
attend a Board meeting again that night. Hc 
quietly dressed and left. I think the only 
reason that I did not shoot myself that night 
was because I] had firmly decided to do it on 
the morrow anyway. When the room grew 
lighter with the milky moonlight flooding the 
garden, I went into the dining-room, put 
on the lamp and, standing by the sideboard, 
drank a glass of vodka, then another.... 
I left the house and wandered through the 
streets; they were frightening: mute, warm 
and damp, everything, all the bare gardens 
and the poplars in the avenues were shrouded 
in a thick white mist mingled with the moon- 
light. But it was even more frightening to go 
back, to light the candle in our bedroom and 
in its faint light see all those scattered stock- 
ings, shoes, summer frocks and that pretty 
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little dressing-gown in which ] embraced her 
body before going to sleep, feeling her warm 
breath, kissing her face raised up to mine 
with surrender in it. An ecstasy of tears alone 
could save me from this horror, tears shed 
with her, before her, but she was no longer 
there! 

Then came another night. The same faint 
glimmer of the candle in the stark silence of 
the bedroom. Beyond the black windows, 
deep autumn rain pattered steadily in the 
darkness of the night. I lay staring into the 
corner—there was the old icon to which she 
used to pray every night. An old piece of 
wood, hard as though cast in steel, painted 
with vermilion and on this varnished red 
background, the image of the Holy Virgin in 
robes of gold, stern and sorrowful, with large 
black eyes gazing beyond the hereafter. Eyes 
in a dark rim. This rim was awesome! And 
awesome was the sacrilegious association in 
my thoughts: she and the Holy Virgin, this 
image and all those feminine things which she 
had strewn about in her mad haste to flee. 

A week passed, another week, a month. I 
had long since given up my job, I never went 
anywhere, I tried to overcome one memory 
after another, day after day, night after night, 
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and | kept thinking: this was the way the 
Slav men, once upon a time, hauled their 
heavily laden boats across the forest roads, 
towing them over the ruts. 
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I went through the agony of her presence 
everywhere in the house and the town for 
another month. At last I felt I could not 
endure this torture any longer and decided to 
go to Baturino, to stay there a while, without 
making any plans for the future. 

I hugged my brother quickly for the last 
time in parting and got into the carriage of the 
moving train—it seemed very odd to get in 
and say to myself: there you are, free like a 
bird again! The night was dark, wintry and 
snowless, the train rumbled loudly in the dry 
air. I took my suitcase and found a seat in a 
corner close to the door. I sat and remem- 
bered how fond I was of repeating the Polish 
proverb in her presence: “Man is made for 
happiness as a bird is made for flight.” J 
stared hard at the black windows of the roar- 
ing train so that no one should see my tears. 
Jt was a night’s journey to Kharkov ... and 
that other night from Kharkov, two years ago; 
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a spring dawn, and how soundly she had 
slept in the train as day seeped in.... I sat 
tensely in the poor light of the lantern, in the 
cramped, fetid carriage, and waited for morn- 
ing to come, for the sight of people, move- 
ment, and a glass of hot coffee at Kharkov.... 

Then came Kursk, another town of memo- 
ries; a spring noon, lunch with her at the 
station, her delight: “It’s the first time in mv 
life I’m having lunch at a railway station!” 
And now, at the close of this grey and rigor- 
ously cold day, our excessively long and 
unusually humdrum passenger train stood in 
front of this station, an endless line of large, 
ponderous third-class cars for which the 
Kursk-Kharkov-Azov railway was famous. 
I got out and looked at it. The engine loorned 
so far ahead that you could hardly see it. 
There were people with kettles in their hands 
jumping down from the train and hurrying to 
the restaurant for boiling water, all of them 
equally horrid. My train companions appeared 
on the platform too—an apathetic merchant, 
fatigued by his unhealthy corpulence, and a 
frightfully eager and highly inquisitive young 
chap, the common sharpness of whose features 
kept revolting me all day. 

He darted a suspicious glance at me—I had 
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been attracting his attention all day too. 
“There he’s sitting.” he must have thought, 
“this gentleman, or whoever he is, saying noth- 
ing!” Ilowever, he cautioned me with a friend- 
ly and rapidly uttered remark: 

“You know, they've always got roast geese 
here, dirt cheap!” 

I stood and thought of the restanrant which 
I could not enter, for there we two had once 
had lunch. There was a strong scent of the 
harsh Russian winter in the air, although there 
was still no snow. What boredom awaited me 
at Baturino! My father and mother growing 
old, my poor sister fading away, the poverty- 
stricken estate, the poverty-stricken house, the 
bare low garden swept by the icy wind, the 
dogs barking in a peculiar wintry way that 
always sounds tnwanted and dismal when 
there is a wind like this.... The tail of the 
train stretched endlessly away. Across the 
platform barrier one could see the soaring 
crowns of the bare poplars, and beyond the 
poplars the provincial hackney-coaches wait- 
ing on the frozen cobble-stones. The very sight 
of these coaches spoke without words of the 
boredom and bleakness of this place, called 
Kursk. There on the platform, under the pop- 
lars, stood the women, their heads wrapped 
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closely in their shawls with the ends crossed 
over their breasts and tied round their waists, 
their faces blue with cold, their voices inviting 
and obsequious as they called out offering their 
“dirt cheap” geese, tremendous and frozen stiff 
with pimply skins. Those who had managed 
to fill their kettles were briskly tripping back 
to the train into the warmth of the carriage; 
they now shivered happily in the cold, and with 
rakish humour haggled with the women as they 
hurried past. At long last the distant engine let 
out a howl of infernal gloom, threatening me 
with a still longer journey.... What made my 
plight so hopeless was that I did not know 
where she had gone. Had it not been for this 
I would have overcome all shame and ferreted 
her out long ago, bringing her back no matter 
what the cost—her crazy flight had certainly 
been a fit of madness, and it was only because 
she was ashamed of herself that she showed 
no signs of repentance. 

My home-coming was quite different from 
what it had been three years before. I saw 
everything with different eyes. And everything 
about Baturino was even more miserable than 
I had pictured it on my way there: the wretched 
hovels in the village, the savage, shaggy dogs, 
the barbaric ice-clad water-carts in front of 
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the doors which had grown into the hard mud, 
humps of this mud on the driveway to 
the house, the empty yard in front of 
the glum house with its sad windows, 
its ridiculously tall and ponderous roof 
dating back to the day of our grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers, the two porches 
shadowed with the low roofs, the logs grown 
ash-blue from old age—everything was old, 
neglected and senseless, and the icy blasts of 
wind were senseless too, bending the top of 
the precious fir-tree, which was higher than 
the roof, sticking up over the rest of the garden 
pathetic in its winter bareness. I saw that life 
at home had already become one of undis- 
guised poverty—the cracks in the brick stoves 
were patched up with clay, the floors were 
carpeted with rough horse-cloth for warmth. 
Father alone tried to outweigh all this with 
his manner: he had grown thin and small and 
quite grey, he was always well shaved nowa- 
days, his hair was smoothly brushed, he no 
longer affected his old carelessness in dress— 
it hurt to watch these valiant efforts of old age 
and poverty—he was more vigorous and cheer- 
ful than anyone else (evidently for my bene- 
fit, because of my disgrace and disaster). He 
said to me once, holding a cigarette in a 
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shaking and already shrivelled hand, and 
looking at me with tender wistfulness: 

“Oh well, my dear boy, it all follows a law— 
the excitement, the sorrows and joys of youth 
and the peace and quiet of old age. How does 
it go?” he said, laughter in his eyes, “ ‘peace- 
ful joys’-—drat and blast them all!— 


Alone in this our humble cottage, 
Away from glitter, crowds and noise, 

We breathe the freedom of the meadows, 
And taste the bliss of peaceful joys....” 


When | think of Father, I invariably have a 
feeling of remorse; it always seems to me that 
I did not appreciate him and love him 
enough: I always feel guilty of being too 
poorly acquainted with his life, his youth 
especially, of having cared too little to learn 
more of it when I had the chance. And I] keep 
trying and failing to understand exactly what 
sort of man he was—a man of quite another 
age and race, his whole nature amazing inits 
Sterile talent, the perfectly wonderful ease with 
which he exercised his various gifts; his 
amazingly warm heart and quick mind which 
understood everything, grasped everything at 
a hint, combining a rare straightforwardness 
and reserve, an outward simplicity with an 
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inner complexity, a sober perspicacity with a 
romantic heart. That winter I was twenty and 
he was sixty. It is hard to believe now that 
there had been a time when I was twenty and 
the youthful forces in me had only just been 
developing in spite of everything. And his life 
was already done. And yel no one had under- 
stood so well what I had been through that 
winter, and I do not think that anyone had felt 
this combination of sorrow and youthfulness 
in my soul as he had. 

We were sitting in his study. It was a qniet 
and serenely sunny day, the yard, already 
covered with snow, glistened kindly through 
the low window of the room, which was warn, 
smoky, untidy and dear to me since my ear- 
liest childhood for this very untidiness and co- 
siness, its never altered plain furnishings 
which seemed to me so inseparable from all 
Father’s habits and tastes, from all my early 
memories of him and of myself. 

When he spoke about the “peaceful joys” he 
put aside his cigarette, took his guitar down 
from the wall, and played one of his favourite 
songs, a folk song. The look in his eyes grew 
Steadfast and cheerful, secreting something 
within itself at the same time, in tune with the 
soft gaiety of the guitar murmuring with a 
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bitter and wistful chuckle about something 
that was precious and lost, of everything pass- 
ing in this life of ours anyway, and nothing 
being worth the tears.... 

Soon after my arrival, my feelings got the 
better of me, I tore off and rushed madly to 
town. I came back empty-handed the same 
day, for | had simply not been admitted to the 
doctor’s house. With the daring born of despair 
1 sprang from the sledge in front of the fa- 
miliar and now frightening door; | threw a 
horrified look at the dining-room windows 
with the curtains half drawn, where once I had 
passed so many days sitting with her on the 
sofa—those autumn days, our first days—and I 
tugged at the bell. The door swung back, and 
I found myself face to face with her brother 
who, turning pale, said to me brusquely: 

“Father does not wish to see you. And as 
you know she has gone away.” 

It was the same schoolboy who used to race 
so madly up and down the stairs with his dog 
Volchok that autumn. And now I saw before 
me a morose, very dark-skinned youth in a 
white shirt cut like an officer’s, in tall boots, 
with a young black growth on his upper lip, a 
malignantly adamant look in his small black 
eyes, his tanned face greenish in its pallor. 
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“Please go away,” he added in a low voice 
and I could see his heart hammering through 
the thin shirt. 

And yet all winter long, every day, I obsti- 
nately waited for a letter from her, I could not 
believe that she was so stonily cruel. 
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In the spring of that year I learnt that she 
had been ill with pneumonia when she came 
home, and had died within a week. I also 
learnt that she had willed it that I should be 
kept in ignorance of her death as long as pos- 
sible. 
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I still have that notebook bound in brown 
morocco, the present she had bought me with 
her first salary, a day that was perhaps the 
most touching one in all her life. I can still 
make out the few words she had written on 
the front page when she gave me the book, 
with two mistakes made in her excitement, 
her haste and embarrassinent.... 

I dreamt of her a few nights ago—for the 
first time in all my long life without her. She 
was as young as she had been then, at the 
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time when we shared our lives and our youth, 
but her face already held the charm of faded 
beauty. She was thin, she wore something that 
looked like mourning. I saw her vaguely, but 
with a love and joy so much stronger and 
closer in spirit and body, so much more poign- 


ant than anything I had ever felt for anyone 
else. 


Maritime Alps, 1927-29, 1933 


—— 


SHADOWED PATHS 


One corp rainy day in autumn, a mud-spat- 
fered coach with the hood half up, drawn by 
three rather ordinary horses abreast, their tails 
tied up out of the stush, came rolling along 
one of the Tula highways that was awash with 
rain and cut with numerous deep, black ruts. 
The troika stopped in front of a long timber 
building, one section of which was occupied 
hy the stage coach station, and the other by a 
one-room inn, where travellers could rest or 
spend the night, have dinner or order a saino- 
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var. On the box sat a large, sturdy man, tight- 
ly belted into his peasant’s overcoat, with a 
dark, grave face and thin pitch-black beard 
which made him look like an outlaw of old. 
And in the coach was a slender old man in a 
large cap and a grey officer’s cloak with an 
upstanding beaver collar, a man whose 
eyebrows were still black but whose mous- 
tache was already grey, its tips touching his 
sideburns of the same grey; his chin was clean- 
shaven, and all in all his appearance was not 
unlike that of Alexander IJ, a style that was 
very much in vogue among the officers dur- 
ing his reign. Ilis eyes, too, had the same 
look—questioning, stern and yet weary. 

When the coach came to a stop, he threw out 
a leg encased in a closely fitting military 
boot, and, holding his cloak together with 
chamois gloved hands, ran up the porch steps. 

“To your left, Your Excellency,” the driver 
called roughly from his box, and the man, 
stooping a little in the doorway because of his 
great height, walked into the entry and then 
into the room on his left. 

The place was warm, dry and neat; a new 
icon glistened goldenly in the left-hand corner, 
under it stood a table covered with a clean, 
unbleached linen table-cloth, with well- 
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scrubbed benches ranged around it; the stove, 
which took up the right-hand corner of the 
room, was newly whitewashed; nearer the 
door stood a kind of couch draped in different 
coloured horse-cloths, the arm pushed up 
against the side of the stove; a delicious smelt! 
of soup--well-cooked cabbage, beef and bay 
leaf—came from behind the oven door. 

The newcomer threw his cloak down on the 
hench—appearing even more erect and slen- 
der in his tunic and top-boots—then he took 
off his gloves and cap and with a weary ges- 
ture passed his pale thin hand over his hair— 
his grey hair, brushed forward from the tem- 
ples towards the corners of his eyes, had a soft 
curl in it, and his handsome, long, dark-eyed 
face showed tiny pockmarks here and there. 
There was no one in the room and, pushing 
the door slightly ajar, he shouted querulously: 

“Hey, is anyone there?” 

Whereupon a dark-haired woman came 
into the room. Her eyebrows were black like 
the man’s and, like him, she still retained a 
beauty that was not in keeping with her years. 
She resembled a middle-aged Gipsy woman 
in that her upper lip and the sides of her face 
were shadowed with a soit down, she was light 
on her feet though her body was heavy, with 
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large breasts under her red blouse, and a 
stomach, triangular like a goose’s, outlined by 
her black woollen skirt. 

“Welcome, Your Excellency,” she said. 
“May I offer you something to eat or would 
you rather have a samovar?” 

The newcomer threw a cursory glance at 
her rounded shoulders and her slim feet in 
their shabby red Tatar slippers, and answered 
carelessly and brusquely: 

“A samovar. Are you the inn-keeper or the 
servant?” 

“The inn-keeper, Your Excellency.” 

“You mean you run the place yourself?” 

“That’s right.” 

“How’s that? Are you a widow or some- 
thing that you’re all alone in business?” 

“Tm not a widow, Your Excellency, but I’ve 
got to make a living somehow. And I like to 
be in business, too.” 

“T see, I see. That’s good. And your room 
is so clean and pleasant.” 

The woman kept her slightly narrowed eyes 
fastened on him with a searching look. 

“T like cleanliness too,” she said. “After all, 
I was brought up in the gentry’s service, | 
ought to know how to keep my place decent, 
Nikolai Alexeyevich.” 
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He drew himseli up at once, opened his 
eves wide and blushed. 

“You can't be Nadezhda?” he said hurriedly. 

“Yes, Nikolai Alexevevichn,” she replied. 

“Good God! Good God!” he said, sitting 
down on the bench and staring hard at her. 
“Who ever would have thought it! How many 
years is it since we last saw each other? 
About thirty-five, I should imagine?” 

“It's thirty, Nikolai Alexevevich. I’m forty- 
eight now and you're close on sixty, J think?” 

“Something like that.... Good God, how 
strange!” 

“What's strange, sir?” 

“Why everything. evervthing.... Surely 
you must understand!” 

His weariness and his indifference vanished, 
he got up and started pacing the room with 
resolute strides, his eyes upon the floor. Then 
he stopped and, with a blush creeping througn 
his grey sideburns, began to speak: 

“Since then I have heard nothing about 
you at all. How do vou come to be here? Why 
didn’t you stay on with your masters?” 

“They gave me my liberty after you left.” 

“And where did vou go then?” 

“It's a long story, sir.” 

“And you sav vou were never marricd?” 
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“No, never.” 

“But why? A girl as beautiful as vou were 
then?” 

“T couldn't do it.” 

“Why not? What are vou trving to say?” 

“What is there to explain? I expeet you 
remember how much I loved vou.” 

He blushed so hard that tears welled up in 
his eves. and with a scowl he resumed his 
pacing. 

“Evervthing passes. my friend.” he mut- 
tered. “Love, vouth, everything, everything. It’ 
an ordinary, sordid story. Everything passe 
with time. What does it sav in the Book o 
Job? ‘As the waters fail from the sea and th: 
flood deeaveth and drieth up*?” 

“It's all God's will, Nikolai Alexevevien. 
Youth does pass for all of us, but love—ithat’s 
a different thing.” 

He raised his head and. stopping in front of 
her, asked with a strained smile: 

“But surely you couldn't have loved me all 
your life?” 

“T did, you see. [lived by that alone and the 
nassing vears made it no different. I knew that 
vou had changed long ago, that it meant as 
little to you as if it had never been, but 
still.... It's too late for reproaches now. but 
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it's true you abandoned me very heartlessly 
‘then. At times I wanted to lay hands upon 
myself from the hurt of it alone, to say noth- 
ing of the rest. You know there was a time, 
Nikolai Alexeyevich, when I used to call you 
Nikolenka, and you called me—remember? 
And you were always reciting poetry to me 
about all sorts of ‘shadowed paths,’ remem- 
ber?” she added with a grim smile. 

“Ah, how lovely you were then!” he said, 
nodding in reminiscence. “How passionate! 
How beautiful! What a body, what eves! 
Remember the way everyone gazed at you?” 

“Tl remember, sir. You were exceptionally 
handsome too. And it was to you that I gave 
my beauty and my passion, you know. That’s 
something that can never be forgotten.” 

“Ah! Everything passes. One forgets 
everything.” 

“Everything passes, but one does not for- 
get everything.” 

“Go,” he said, turning away and walking 
to the window. “Please go.” 

And pulling out a handkerchief, he pressed 
it to his eyes and added in a quick patter: 

“LT only hope God forgives me. You have, | 
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see. 
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She went towards the door and paused 
there: 

“No, Nikolai Alexeyevich, | have not for- 
given you. Since we have begtin to talk about 
our feelings, I'll be frank with you. I have 
never been able to forgive you. I never had 
anything more precious in this world than 
you—either then or afterwards. And that is 
why I cannot forgive you. Oh well, what’s the 
use of remembering, you don’t bring the dead 
back from the graveyard.” 

“Yes, yes, there’s no sense in it, tell them to 
get the horses ready,” he replied walking 
away from the window, and now his face was 
stern. “I'll only say this to you: I have never 
been happy in my life, please don’t think I 
have. Forgive me, | may be wounding your 
pride, but I'l tell you frankly—I loved my 
wife to distraction. Yet she deceived me, she 
abandoned me with much more insolence 
than I abandoned you. I adored my son while 
he was a child—what hope I placed in him! 
But he grew up to be a scoundrel, a rake and 
a cad without a heart, without honour or con- 
science.... However, that loo is the most 
ordinary and sordid of stories. I wish you 
luck, my dear. I think that in you I too lost 
the most precious thing I ever had in my life.” 
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She came up to him and kissed his hand, 
and he kissed hers. 

“Tell them I’m ready to go....” 

As he drove away he was thinking glumly: 
“How sweet she used to be! How bewitchingly 
lovely!” He remembered with shame his part- 
ing words to her and the kiss he had given 
her hand, and, instantly, he felt ashamed of 
his shame. “Isn't it true she gave me the best 
moments of my life?” 

A pale stn appeared low in the western sky. 
The driver kept his horses at a trot, changing 
from one black track to another, choosing 
those that were less muddy, and he, too, was 
engrossed in his own thoughts. At last he said 
with grave brusqueness: 

“She kept looking from the window, Your 
Excellency, when we were driving away. 
You've known her long, I suppose?” 

“Yes, Klim.” 

“That’s a very wise woman. And_ she’s 
getting richer all the time, they say. She lends 
money out to folks.” 

“That doesn’t mean a thing.” 

“Oh, doesn’t it! Don’t we all want to better 
our lot? And if you’re decent about the inter- 
est, there’s little harm done. And they say 
she’s fair on that score. But she’s hard too! If 
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you don’t pay back on time—you’ve only 
yourself to blame.” 

“Yes, yes, you’ve only yourself to blame. ... 
IItrry, please, I’m afraid we'll miss the 
train... .” 

The sun, sinking low, cast a yellow light 
over the desolate fields, the horses splashed 
steadily through the puddles. He drew his 
black eyebrows together and mused,  ab- 
sently following the flickering horseshoes be- 
fore him: 

“Yes, you've only yourself to blame. Yes, of 
course, the best moments of my life. And not 
only the best, the truly wonderful ones! ‘Around 
us bloomed the sweet brier red, and paths 
with lime-trees tall were shadowed....’ But, 
good heavens, what would have happened 
then? Supposing I hadn’t left her, what then? 
Heavens, what rubbish! This Nadezhda 
woman—not the owner of a wayside inn, but 
my wife, the mistress of my house in Peters- 
burg, the mother of my children?” 

And, closing his eyes, he shook his head. 


Oclober 20, 1938 


T HE R A V E N 


Niy ratuer looked like a raven. It had 
occurred to me when I was a child: one day 
I saw a picture in the Niva showing a rock 
with Napoleon standing on it, pot-bellied, in 
buckskins and short black boots, and sud- 
denly I laughed joyfully as I recalled a picture 
in Bogdanov’s Travels to the Pole because 
Napoleon looked just like a penguin, and then 
the sad thought struck me: “And Papa is like 
a raven.” 
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My father held a very prominent post in 
our town, which was a district centre, and 
this had an even more ruinous effect on his 
character. I do not suppose that even in that 
society of civil servants to which he belonged, 
there was any man more overbearing, gloomy, 
taciturn and coldly cruel in his unhur- 
ried words and actions, than he. He was 
really like a raven—short, thickset, slightly 
round-shouldered, with coarse black hair 
and a long big-nosed face, clean-shaven and 
dark-skinned—and he looked particularly like 
one when, in his black dress-coat, he attended 
one of the charity balls sponsored by the 
Governor’s wife and stood hunched and im- 
mobile close to a booth, decorated to look like 
a Russian cottage, moving his large raven’s 
head, staring obliquely with his bright rav- 
en’s eyes at the dancing couples, at the 
people who came up to the booth, and at the 
lady in the booth who, with a charming smile 
and with diamonds sparkling on her large 
hand, served the cheap yellow champagne in 
shallow glasses. She was a tall woman, wear- 
ing a bovar head-dress and a gold brocade 
gown, and her nose was so pink and white 
with powder that it looked like a false one. 

Father had been a widower for a good many 
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years, he only had us two children—my 
eight-year-old sister Lilya and myself—and 
the huge, highly polished rooms of our apart- 
ment gleamed with cold, unlived-in splen- 
dour. The apartment was on the first floor of 
one of the buildings belonging to the Depart- 
ment where my father was employed, and its 
windows faced the poplar-lined avenue be- 
tween the cathedral and the main street. For- 
tunately, I spent most of the year in Moscow, 
where I was a boarder at the Katkov Lycée, 
and I only came home for Christmas and the 
summer holidays. But something quite tun- 
foreseen awaited me on my arrival hoine for 
the summer when I had finished my school- 
ing. 

When I got home from Moscow I was 
simply astounded: it seemed as though the 
sun had suddenly come to shine in our apart- 
ment which was so funereal before—it was 
aglow with the sunny presence of a gay 
young girl, who had just been taken on to 
replace iy sister’s old nurse, a tall, flat old 
woman who looked like a mediaeval wooden 
statue of asaint. Being a poor girl, a daughter 
of one of Father's subordinates, she was 
exceedingly happy at the time that she had 
found such a good position immediately upon 
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leaving school, and that now I had arrived 
she would have someone of her own age in 
the house. But goodness, how timorous she 
was, how shy in my father’s presence at our 
formal dinners as she anxiously watched our 
black-eved Lilya, who was taciturn like Fa- 
ther, but this very taciturnity of hers was surly, 
as was her every movement, for she sat twist- 
ing and turning her black head about with 
an air of defiance, as if she was for ever on 
the lookout for something. Father was quite 
unrecognizable at dinner now: he no longer 
threw heavy looks at old Gury, serving at 
table in white knitted gloves; he talked a 
little now and then—dragging out the words, 
it’s true, but it was talking anyway—address- 
ing no one but her, of course, calling her 
“dear Yelena Nikolayevna” most cereimoni- 
ously—and he even attempted to joke or smile. 
And this so embarrassed her that she merely 
smiled miserably in reply and blushed, her 
delicate thin face crimsoning in spots—the 
face of a slight, fair-haired girl in a_ soft 
white blouse, dark under the arms with hot 
young sweat, with small breasts, barely out- 
lined. At dinner she never dared raise her eyes 
to mine, for then I was even more frightening 
to her than Father. But the harder she tried 
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to avoid looking at me, the colder became the 
oblique looks Father darted at me: I felt we 
both realized that her painful efforts to 
ignore me and listen instead to my Father or 
attend to the ill-natured, restless though 
silent Lilya, concealed quite another fear— 
tremulous fear for the happiness we both felt 
in being together. Father always used to have 
his evening tea served to him in a large gold- 
rimmed cup on his desk in the study, but now 
he had it with us in the dining-room, and she 
poured it out for us, presiding at the samo- 
var—Lilya would already be in bed by then. 
He would come out of his study dressed in a 
long, loose smoking-jacket, lined with red, 
settle down in his arm-chair and pass his cup 
to her. She would fill it to the brim, the way 
he liked it, and hand it to him with shaking 
fingers, then she poured mine and hers and, 
dropping her eyes, took up her sewing, while 
he talked, taking his time, of things that were 
very strange indeed: 

“Women with fair hair, dear Yelena Nikola- 
yevna, look their best in either black or crim- 
son.... Now, for instance, a black satin gown 
with a high pointed collar like Mary Stuart's, 
sewn with small brilliants, would become 
your face very well... or a mediaeval gown of 
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crimson velvet with a small décolleté and a 


little cross of rubies worn with it.... A fur- 
lined wrap of blue Lyons velvet and a Vene- 
tian beret would suit you too.... All this is 


daydreaming, of course,” he would say, smil- 
ing. “We only pay vour father 75 rubles a 
month, and he has five children besides you 
to support, all of them young—therefore, it’s 
more than likely that you’ll have to live in 
poverty all your life. But then I always say— 
what’s the harm in daydreaming? It cheers 
you up, it gives you strength and hope. And 
then again, it does happen sometimes that a 
dream suddenly comes true, doesn’t it? Very 
rarely, of course, very rarely indeed, but it 
does. Take that cook at the Kursk railway 
station, for instance, the one who drew a two 
hundred thousand lottery ticket—an ordinary 
cook, too!” 

She tried to pretend she was taking all this 
for kindly banter; she forced herself to look up 
at him and smile, while I sat playing patience 
as if I wasn’t listening to any of it. As for 
Father, he went even further on one occasion. 
He suddenly said, indicating me with a nod: 

“Now this young man here probably has his 
dreams too. He’s thinking his dear papa will 
die one day and then he’ll have more gold than 
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he can count. And, indeed, he won’t be able to 
count it, for there will be nothing for him to 
count! It goes without saying that his papa 
does have certain holdings—that little estate, 
for instance, of a thousand acres of black soil 
in Samara Province—but IT very much doubt 
that the son will inherit it, he’s not overaffec- 
tionate with his papa, and then, as far asI can 
judge, he’ll develop into a first-class wast- 
rel....” 

This last conversation took place on the eve 
of St. Peter’s Day, a very memorable day for 
me. Father started off early the following morn- 
ing, to attend service at the cathedral first and 
afterwards to lunch with the Governor whose 
birthday it was that day. But Father never had 
lunch at home except on Sundays anyway, and 
so the three of us were alone as usual, To- 
wards the end of the meal, when Lilya was 
given some cherry jelly instead of her favour- 
ite sugar cakes, she started screaming at Gury 
at the top of her voice, banged her fists on the 
table. flung her plate on the floor, her head be- 
gan to jerk and shake and angry sobs choked 
her. We carried her to her room with some dif- 
ficulty because she kept biting our hands and 
kicking, but we entreated her tocalm down, 
promising her we would punish the cook 
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severely for this, and at last we managed to 
placate her and lull her to sleep. 

And even this alone—our hands touching 
as we carried Lilya to her room—was like a 
tremulous caress, filling us with untold tender- 
ness for one another. Rain was falling heavily 
outside, lightning pierced the darkening 
rooms again and again, and the window- 
panes rattled with the thunder claps. 

“It’s the thunderstorm that has affected her 
so,” she said in a happy whisper when we had 
come out into the passage, and suddenly she 
stopped, listening. 

“Oh, there’s a fire somewhere!” she said. 

We ran to the dining-room, threw open the 
window and saw the fire brigade rushing past 
our house, rumbling down the avenue. Rain 
was pouring down swiftly on the poplars—the 
thunderstorm was over, just as though the rain 
had put it out—and we heard the firemen’s 
bugle sounding a soft and impishly playful 
warning amid the clamour of the rushing 
long-shafted carts loaded with hoses and 
ladders, with brass-helmeted firenien standing 
up in them, amid the jingling of the bells 
fixed on the bows above the manes of the black 
draught horses; and the metallic clatter as the 
horses drew the carts over the cobble-stones 
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at a gallop. Then came the very, very rapid 
peals of the alarm bell, clanging in the belfry 
of St. John the Warrior’s. We stood close to 
each other at the window, breathing in the 
fresh smellof water and therain-beaten street, 
dust and we seemed to be straining, with all 
our senses stirred to a pitch of excitement, 
only to see and to hear. And then the last of 
the carts, with a huge red tank on it, rumbled 
past, my heart beat faster, the skin felt tight 
on my forehead—I took her hand as it hung 
limply at her side, I gazed at her profile be- 
seechingly, and she, too, blanched, parted her 
lips, and took a deep breath that raised her 
bosom. There were tears and a plea in the 
eyes she turned to me. I caught her shoulder 
with my hand and for the first time in my life 
swooned in the exquisite coolness of a girl’s 
LS. 5c. 

After this not a day, not a single hour passed 
without our meeting, accidentally as it were, 
either in the drawing-room or in the ball- 
room, or in the passage and even in Father’s 
study—he never came back until late. They 
were short meetings with desperately long, in- 
satiable kisses, already unbearable in their 
inconclusiveness. And Father, sensing some- 
thing, again stopped coming to the dining- 
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room for evening tea with us, and grew morose 
and taciturn once more. But we no longer took 
any notice of him, and her manner at the din- 
ner-table became more serene and poised. 

In the beginning of July, Lilya fell ill from 
eating too many raspberries, and was in bed 
recuperating slowly, spending all her days 
drawing pictures with coloured crayons of 
some fabulous cities on large sheets of paper 
tacked on a board, and therefore she had no 
choice but stay beside Lilya’s bed, embroider- 
ing a Ukrainian blouse for herself—she could 
not possibly leave her post because Lilya 
demanded constant attention. And J, alone in 
the empty, silent house, was tormented with 
a ceaseless desire to see her, kiss her and hold 
her in a close embrace. J would go and sit in 
my father’s study trying to read, picking books 
at random from his bookcases. And that is 
what I was doing on that particular day too. 
It was already close on evening. Suddenly I 
heard the sound of her light, swift footsteps. J 
threw down my book and jumped up. 

“Has she fallen asleep?” 

She made a hopeless gesture. 

“Oh no! You don’t know her—she doesn’t 
care if she stays awake two nights running, 
like all mad people! She made me come here 
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to hunt for some yellow and orange pencils 
on her father’s desk... .” 

And, bursting into tears, she came up to me 
and dropped her head on my breast: 

“Oh God, when will it all end? Tell him at 
last, tell him that you love me, that nothing in 
the world can keep us apart!” 

Raising her face, wet with tears, she threw 
her arms about me impetuously and clung to 
me in a breathless kiss. I pressed her whole 
body to mine, I drew her towards the sofa— 
could I remember or think of anything at a 
moment like that? But then I heard someone 
coughing softly in the doorway: I looked over 
her shoulder and saw Father standing there, 
watching us. Then he turned about and, hunch- 
ing his shoulders, walked away. 

We none of us appeared at dinner that night. 
Later, Gury knocked on my door and said: 
“Your father requests you to go to his room.” 
I went into the study. He was sitting in the 
arm-chair facing his desk and, without turn- 
ing round, he began to speak: 

“Tomorrow, you will leave for my Samara 
estate and stay there for the rest of the sum- 
mer. In the autumn you are to go to Moscow 
or Petersburg and look for a post. If you dare 
disobey me I shall disinherit vou for ever. But 
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that is not all: tomorrow I shall ask the Gov- 
ernor to have you banished into the country 
immediately and taken there under escort. 
Now go, and don’t let me see you again. Your 
train fare and a certain amount of pocket 
money will be delivered to you by my man in 
the morning. I shall write to my estate office 
in due course to give you a sum of money for 
your first days in the capitals. You need enter- 
tain no hopes of seeing her before you leave. 
That is all. Go.” 

That same night I left for the province of 
Yaroslavl and remained there all the summer, 
staying with one of my school friends. With 
the help of his father I secured a post that 
autumn at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Petersburg, and wrote to my father telling him 
that I not only renounced my rights to his 
inheritance for ever, but also refused any as- 
sistance from him. The same winter I learnt 
that he had retired and had also moved to 
Petersburg “with his charming young wife,” 
I was told. And one night, as I walked into the 
stalls of the Mariinsky Theatre, a few minutes 
before the curtain went up, I suddenly saw 
them. They were in a box close to the stage, 
sitting in the front seats with her mother-of- 
pearl opera-glasses lying on the barrier before 
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her. Looking like a raven in his dress-coat, 
hunched and squinting with one eye, he sat 
reading his programme intently. And_ she, 
gracefully poised, her fair hair piled up on top 
of her head, looked eagerly about her at the 
warm, brilliantly lighted, softly murmuring 
house below, at the evening gowns, dress- 
coats and uniforms of the people in the boxes. 
A little cross of rubies glowed darkly on her 
breast, her slender but already rounded arms 
were bare, and something like a peplum of 
crimson velvet was caught with an agraffe of 
rubies on her left shoulder. ... 
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